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The principles which, wben overstrained, iTsnlt in religious 
fanaticism, are too deeply seated in our nature for society ever 
to be entirely weeded of them. %Jfor amidst all the vaunts of 
human progress is tlij^re any greater probability that in r/,iigi6us 
mattersr— ‘ « 

< ilje tyol, * 

Whicli knaves vk) w^rk U'itb, called — a fool,’ * 

CrW]il.lever fail tite master’^ hand, Aan that pocke^^^dll cease 
\he picked, and psme;^.*inon^y to be forged. Ouf^w*n .century 
.jand ago has been rajj^*i]f;’ex*ample$ *of the religious sentiment 
abused ; but ‘ihis',tfr*a^.. a|fc comejj'4i>?fjtV tlie mon- 

strous proportions lb 'i^^hich Jj^ss frenzy of Mosmonism 
shocks the usual ayesag(»oi* spVdt^ extrj|vaganco. Tfie more 
we look into. facts^.of its Bistory,’ more \vc marvc^l .at the 
ascendency gdined over 'Targe a um’tion of tie cold-blooded, 
sage, and sclfisb 4 ^ngl 0 j^axon race by an ii^ividual who Iiad no 
qualiSfations wha^efciWir his eniSnencey save an unctuous cun- 
ning, and a profound belief in the unlimitSu capacity of mankind 
NO. xcvi.-^N.s. I 
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for impostiiTO. A spotlo.'^is clin,iracter has boforc now rocom- 
inoTided pi’inriples whicli nothiifi^j else oonld h:ivc made endur- 
able, and given \nfliieiT^e to teaching wlTiclf without- it would 
have capicd eontiMupf. Again, on tlio other hand, the more 
energy witli wUioh a single lbrgott(‘n great truth Uas been ]H’o- 
claiined has sometimes thrown tin* halo of that t riilirs splianlour 
round a character of dross. l>ut it was reserved for this in- 


telligent and self-coinplacei^t age to furnish an instance, on a 
^^>lossal scale, of an iin|)(K'ture, made revolting by its organized 
immorality, palmed otf with success by tinj most barehiced 
liberrme that ever made religion th(‘ paiuier ot' his guilt. Mor- 
inonisiU; odious alik(‘ in the hlasphemy of its ^)ved, the j)i*otliga(!y 
of Its ]U‘aeliec, aTuI tin; infamy of its founder, has found a moral 
iu/luenee on its own hwcl, and by that means fastened its *slur 
ujmii mankind in an age whieli ^luuigbt it bad skWnmed the 
wisdom and rejected the folly of every earlier <me. llow vast 
•S the t»rol)lem whie.h such a stHte ol‘ things bequeaths to our 
posterity I how waaghty the vc^huke wdiieh "it admlnlsiers to 
ourselves ! lVrha])s \y‘ o<in most salely build inlerencrf^ upon 
facts in the*- •slippery region (d* moral (‘aiisos ami (‘fleets I)y 
*lo(4!i ng steadily at tlu; eharaet(y of itg atithor; tor such as w<^ 
• find him to have hem w o may surely gather the elenumts to \)t 
out of w'hi‘-h his social strnctniT 1ias1>e«.Mi reared. 'J^hc general 
facts of the history of ♦Foseph T^inith arc by tins time ju’obiddy 
\vell known; yet then' ar<j si^mo ])oints.of detail which Incideri- 
. tally oiler illustraticnis of his cliarae-tcr»*hnd on whicdi it may be 
worth whihi to touch. lie ap])oars tdf’-havoadvanced from small' 
heginnings of ])ret(mtions fraud, and was .-jt first a ‘money- 
digger,’ /. c. an im]>ostor of that order wdiich j>r()rcs.s a power of 
revealing hidden treasures. In this early ealling he gradually 
felt his w ay tow^ards a more ♦Vast and audacious speculation in 
the cr<i 4 lnlity of his nelghbVars. With .11 verbose jargon of 
liypocriticij earif at l^is command, lie played npon^hc cars of 
the simple,, and always iiariied their easy faith to a source of 
emolument. ^ Ills physiognoufy/ ^y^ ^Ir. Ferris, late secretary 
Utah territory, ^ betokeneiJ»iensuality and cninningf •:and if 
Ins portrait iv^fixed'to the voIuwilefKl^tled ^ Utah’ anyU* the 
Mormons’ be 

estimate or^hpin^foatwc#. 4 Gi^sing f% iace 

tlicre •piiesentcd, vfe can imagine disen- 

chanteef froin his iiiHi|enee5 cxclaii^ifig^vim^Galiban^/ 

^ , ‘-What a thric^doi 4 j>le 4ISS *%/ 

' Was 1 to lake this drii^ard ; 

And Worship this dull if oil 

In the vagabc^^iJ^foi^f decisive in^OT^P^nieJi 'Ke ilms led, 
he seems to have^^jpb convincing experiments of his peculiar 
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pursuits 
lie may 

possibly have Ju‘ara or, or perhaps even seen, S(»mo one of 
those e.urious metal lie records which are said to exist among the 
scanty an ti(|uitles of America, and a])pears to have carried about 
what he called a ‘ scor-.<tone/ In which the discovery of Ireasun's 
Avas alleged to be cdfected. 'fliis jnay have given him the liini 
of a ]n-etend(;<l discovery oi‘ a book Composed ol* goldim ])latcs, 
containing an alleged record of tlie migration of certain jNIcso- 
j)otamians and Jews from Asia to North America, 'd'hc w^ole, 
as he stated, was di.'-closed to him hy an angel, and the ‘book’ 
w'as forbidden l)y tlu^aim* su|>ernatiiral anlbority to bo generally’ 
sliowji. Vet elglit persons, who, however, wcrci all members of' his 
own or of one otlier family, roeordt‘(l and circidaled their testi- 
mony, thtit^ihcy ‘had seen and heftui tlie platcis ol’ gold of 
wliiv h the Ijook was eompo.'cd. It is a sirlking ra(‘t that divers 
of these .witnesses lu^e slated, hy the te^tiiaonv “fone of their own 
communion, to have Ixjen [)crson»; ol* (L.-rej)UULbi(' (diaraeter, and 
' coimce tM with a gang iA' ^ ruJnitcr/citci'^* a in! hlarl'- 

/(rys, of Lki' (h (piH (tjh . Jvohljcry and inliini<lali'*n wCre, distinctly 
charged l)y one of ^hem^eU'es agVuist Iavo of tlie others. Tfurt 
J8'‘x)nly merlioned hen* as >lio\vliig how utterly destitute the 
cause is <»f an} shadow ol re>pe^Mahle testimotty, (*veh where 
testimony is voiieli-aled to ho adduced. 

One, however, of the j)rophct‘s fnore perrmae/ioiis ibllowers, 
jNlartin Harris 1 )y name, ‘who lia<i been a (,),uakcr, iM(‘thodist, 

‘ Ikiptist, imd finally l\e.J>vlerian, Avas so inueli ea[)tivated by tlie 
‘ selieme, tJiat lie advanced .ncme money," and requesicd to see 
the plates. All that lie eonld obtain Avas wbat pur[iorted to be 
a transcript of some of the ebaracters on jiajier; and this he 
submitted to Prolessor Anlluni, (Jf* Noav ^ ork, — the same, avc 
. presume, avIiosc name is known in the JiOndoiv book-maikot as 
>;nii editor of* xdassics. The <vply of the Professor to a friend 
' Avho Avrote to impure what he knew alxuit the alleged record is 
given by. Mr. fnttnesting that avc extract it 

entire • •• 

^ ‘ Njsw York, IH . 17, 1834. 

S I received letter of 9tb, and lose no lime in 

. wUS^ory abv^ut iit}'*pronouiij5ii^*'£3]e Mormon 
vptian hieroglyphics ” ts pcvfccjiy^ false. 
siiM|)le-l!»cartid farmer caHi^ on me 
ip Muehill, oT J&uv city, now^e,/i<k me to 

lilJliS t^pap^r \vlnch the tanner wonlci hand me* Upon 
^ jCk*bhrat|^stioii, 1 soon came to the CDiudlision that ii w;is 
all ft* trick — ^ asked tlio nersoh wRo brought it 
how he the followrliff accemnt:— A “gold 

book,** consisting of ft nuniper of plates fastened f<Mi|^er by Avircs of the 
same materia4,,lmd keen up in the nortlfcrn prfRof the State of New 

2 


* 0 

poAvers, and to have dcrivetl froAi liis trcasurc-seekjiig 
tlie cuoAvfiitdi he iiresentlv folIoAvcd on a Avidcr scale. 
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York, and a1|n^ with it an eiiormoifs pair of “ spcdacle^.’* Those spec- 
tac.los wove so lavfro, that, if any ])oSjoii attoni])lotl lo luok tlii^>»>^h them, 
his tno€^yi:s nould look thro\n.',h one miass onl\* spootnoK'S in (juoslioii 
bt'iiii; jilLo«H*tlici* too lar!»;o for the iiuinan met*. \Vlioo\ or/' ho said, 

“ oxainiiiod the nlatos tl‘ron;:h th(‘ ^'Ja^'^os, uas iojI only to road 

them, i)Mt fully lo nndorsland tlioir moani! All this know lod^o, how- 

ovor, VI a i ooniinc d lo a Mniiu* man, who liad tlu‘ trunk oontainin^ the 
hook.^ and spootaolos in liis solo po-'‘'(‘SNion. I'hls \oiinjJC man was pLiood 
lioliiiu! a ourtani, in a “arrot in a farmo»-’.s honso, anil hoin” tlms ooiiooalod 
from view, ho put ontlu- ^pooL;ft*los oco.^nimillv , (>r, rathor, lookod ihroiijdi 
ono ol lho ”l’i.->sos, dooiphorod llio ohuraotors in th.o hook, and havinji: com' 
nulled so!n(‘ of tin ni lo ])apor, haiuh‘d 4 (»pios from lioliind iho onriain to 
tliose w ho ^to(nl onlsido. Not a word w.is .-,od afxnit tlioir hoin^*. di oiphori’d 
. hy '‘thro, If ol’tiod.” lAinvIhinain tins wav w as ('(h'ol oil hy tho lariiC pair 
of “ .sjn oiach 'J Ik* lar, nor added, tlialholiad l^‘on roipioHlod to ooiiln 
hnto a .'•um t)f i ion '\ l■>^^ard tlu' pnlihoalion of iho ‘‘ (loldon Uooiv^'^ tho 
fonloiits f)l whh h \void l, ho was lohl, [irrdnoo an onliro ohaniio in tlio 
world, ami •^avi; il. fi-nn ruin. So ni^oht had boon Ihoso ad'tntanons. tlial 
ho intondod solh.mz his farm, and <ji,i\im^ Iho amount to iho.'.o who wi^hoil 
to pidilwh iho plaios. A^; a l.isl pra<-aiiiioii:iry slop, lio haii ro^olvoil lo 
I'oiiu* lo Now ^ ork, and obi oii tho opinion of tho h -jrmd /ihoiii ihi moan 
iiij; of Iho paporwhiidi hi' had hri^ijrlit with him, and wliioli had boon 
givon him a-, [xul ot Iho oiniU'nls of Iho hook, althonjxli no iransjation had 
a.1 Ilia! tii'K' ma*lo In iho vonn:;inan with tho ^pooJ m lo'^. On hoarinj; 

llv 1 odd sloiw, I oh njrod my opini<»n aliout tho pajior; and instoad rl 
viewiiifT It any loniror a> a hoax, I’bo^C in i«*» ro*^ ird ii a.', p.iri of a so^’o-mo 
toohoat tho finnorol hismonov,and I oonimumoati'd mv siKpa mns ‘o him, 
warning him to beware of rf>i»nos.^ He roipmslod an opinion Irmn mo, in 
wiilim:, w hioh, of oa.ir if', I diolinod loipvt'- and he ihois L xdv his lo»vo, 
takimr ins ]»aj)or wuit lorn 

‘'flu'i p;(])or in iplo^iion was, iif laor, a sin'^nlar scroll 1 1 oonsi'- u d of all 
kinds ofsiiijiidar ohavacter.-^, disposod in n'lumns. and hail iw nh iiily boon pro 
par^ by some person wlio liad boforohimat Ihotin^'.i book conlaminy, various 
Greek and 11 ebrovv loiters, oro,-..sos, and llonri.^lo's, ibnn.in loiters*, 
■'Inverted or placed^ sideways, were aiTaneo,'! jind plaood in porpi ndionlar 
cohuniis ; and the whole ended in a riido, ilolini'al lon of a oirolo, di\ idod into 
various compart moats, aroliod with various strani’o mark*, and o\id'‘nth’' 
copied after iho Moxioan oaleiuLjf/'’-i\ on h\ ilninhohli, Imi, copiod in such 
a'way as not lo lajtray the souriV wlionco it was tlonvod. I am thus par- 
, ,ticular as to llio oifiitonts of ll»o ])apor, in i.^nuioh as I hav; freijuenlly oon- 
** versed with my friends (?n the sul:^jool siiioo. tlu* ’Viorinun exidteinent bejran, 
and well rom^mber_Jbut the pjper gDiiUynoii jui\ Ihinj^ else but 
hicroglypliies/*^.' ^ n 

‘ Sonie liiM||||^ farmer paid^ie a second visit. Ho broii'cht wrili him 
llic “ Gold Btfok” in print*, and otfered it to me for sale. 1 deolinotl piircliasinjj:. 
He then asked permission lo leave the 'booH itli me for examination. 1 
declined, reotiijinjr it, althovijljli bis njp,iuier wWs trainee I y u%eut. 1 .ad verted 
onoe more lo I'Ti'iwmiiiory’ in niT t*pinion, had bfelf practised upon 
him, aii^askcd him v^hat hail l}^4binr©V6|f the jj^old plates. He infm*ihed me 
that they wore in a ir^jk with^hc spc^iafrlos. • ^^aijvjsod liim to to 
a inaj^istrato and liave ilic trunk examined. Ho sa'^d^^ the curse of God ” 
would edme upon him- ii‘ ho.did. Gii my firossintij himiLbowver, to ^o to a 
magistrate, he told me he would open the trunk if Lwtndd'take “ the <*nrse 
of God ” upon myself. replied I would <loso^ith^e eroatevt wiUinj^noss, 
and v\ onld incur every riskoif that nature provi'cblfr 1 could* only extricate 
him from the frrasp of the ri\f 5 ucs. He then loft me. I have given you 

k t 
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a liill statement of all that I kno\i respecting the origin of iJormonism, and 
nius^ beg ycpi, as a personal favour, to ^ublisli this letter imnnc|[iatcly, should 
you liiid my name meriUongd again by these wretched fanatics. 

* * Yours respectfully, 

^ClIARLKS AN7'I10X.’ 

Wo liiivc a peep behind tlic screen afforded iks l)y tins epistle ; 
and there we see Joseph Smith, with his tongue doubtless thrust 
a lono- way into his check, quietly enshrined in the mystery with 
whi( di iirnorancc and credulity had invested him, and there con- 
eoctino* llie sham hlorooiy[>hlcs which were to be the IVontisploee 
of his iinpn.stnre, and affecting the airs of inspiration as hc roJi^l olf 
S[>aiildijiu»‘'s’ MS. to lh(Mlup(; beyond tlu* ciii-|:iln. ?vlr. Ferris, 
iji support of the antWenth-ity of this version of the matter, say's:- - 
‘ 'I'he.occurrcnee of the sauui lea<ling events find names in The 
' Manuscript, FoujuI/’ and liook of Mornijm,” which fact 

" is ]u'ov*-vi t>y a perils t cl<‘ud of witnesses Hviuo* in and about 
‘ New S.ilciii, ()ln(‘ e-taifli JiC4 to tlio .-aurr.n'llon the Anti-^ 
' ]Mornu>u iho ideptiry ef Ihe^two >v<«rL> ' joiul all possible 
' quesilop..' • 

W\i fftirdly know whetln^r our readers wi!l be snrpri>ed to 
find that the eiian\<‘ler ol‘ one of linj s» i(‘(d wii.'U Ss'es, on whose 
deposition re'^ls the only 4‘ra'i;in()iit of ijtUL f evld» nc<t that iTio 
' (iolden Pio(d<’ \v;«^ ev('r to n’riiuf nufiinu w.’ ’ ind only infamous, 
but that it wa.'' notorious even aviong; the victims of imposture 
wIkuu hi,- slauiu les.T ])criur\ h id lielpul to dupe, d'lils dejxmont 
'-one ()!i\er Cowtlry - -wu'^ aetnalV foiiml ixnilty, and incurred 
the spiritual eeusiire of the ^^o^uon liierarchy, Idr Ji laming the 
propluit, himself. I I(‘,*toirether w itii his brother M0tiu, are said 
to have been rep(‘atedl> driven from tlic ranks of the taith&l: 
and a< 2 ;ain irceiNcd within them; whether as 'being too able 
impostors to be .-pareil, or too decy» in the gailly secrets to be 
permanontl} alienaleil, we lea\o oar^readers to jnd^’c. 

l>y the year IS IO the c\[)eiiment of imposjture emboldened 
the successlid knave t(j traflic more shaineU'ssly in supernatural • 
elaims^t tlu’i same time t hat he laun(‘,hcd on a eoinpHealed scale 
nito-ai^^liir busyioss. Tlie town of Kirtland, Oht)|, was now the 
scene of his projihesying ; and her® the whole affnSr fijfecms to liavi?* 

' Solomon Spa^l^ug was a ministor of soino religious sect, in the StrwiC'*, who, 
-'In tin) Urst (juartotfW the prose {avjs^tiVry, Ifhi'oniin?: iusolvoiit iib hiisino-s, sought 
to liimself tiy ])ulilishini?^4a rtilixiouA roiiuiuco, ^Yhi^Tl hej entillod ‘ 'flio 

MamiRcripl Fouml.’ The pnhlij^las s^t^mcil^verya-hy the spooulatioii#ah«l the 
MS. went ahoni from. tf) hand iTll it came across aR'ortain Sydney Higdon, an 
a.<sociatc and accwipltcfl^f Joseph Smith. These .w or thieii'^aw, perhaps, that it 
would certainly Ml SI' put forlhas afomaiicc, so thcy.sciil itfthroad as a r<?\ elation, 
under the titlcJMthc ♦Jtook of Monjfo/t/ a name of one of the fictitious personages 
in it. Itj^litcMy mcrits^l^c described as being utterly #ontemptiblo ; hut, under 
the guidance ot the gcniusilj impudence, Smith, it passcfl easily from the ridiculous 
thus iuverUii^ the adage — to the sublime* . 
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taken a comAiercial turn. Joseph Smith set up here a mill, a 
store, and tlbank, and was delwered of an astute oraq}c, bidding 
the saints support him, * build him a hoi*se,«provide for him food 
and raiment, and whatsoever thing he needed.^ This appears to 
have been a well-timed precaution, for the mill in a few years was 
closed, and the bank stopped payment. Men’s eyes were open 
to unsound finance ; but though ^ business ’ failed, * prophecy ' 
succeeded. Those who did not refuse the * Golden Bible ^ would 
^ not look at the seer’s notes. Men freely staked their souls, but 
buttoned up their pockets. And now as the impostor advanced in 
audacity, every emergency was provided for by a new revelation. 
.These fresh emanations of the spirit of lies appear to have been 
collected into the book of ^Doctrines ajifd Covenants.’ The 
neighbourhood of Kirtland, however, was not it seems sufficiently 
prolific in simpletons to favour th^ advance of imposture ; accord- 
ingly, the supernatural machinery was set in working order for 
*>a new start westward, and drc(}jns, visions, and revelations fol- 
lowed in rapid succession. A spot in Missouri was fixed on for 
‘ Zion,* and set aside as an ‘ eveflasting inlieritancc and ^ all the 

* moneys that can be spared, it mattercth not whether it oc much 

little,’ are now directed to ^be sent up unto the land of 
‘ Zion.’ ‘ ^ 

Possibly the following oracle may not improbably have made 
a commercial country too hot^to hold its promulgators : — ‘ It is 

* not said at any time that the Lord should not take when he 
‘ pleases, and pay as seernetR to him good ; wherefore, as ye are 
‘ agents, and arc on the Lord’s errand, and whatever ye do 
‘ accordingly the will of the Lord is the Lord’s business, and 
‘ he has sent you to provide for his saints in these last days, 

‘ that they may obtain an inheritance in the land of Zion.’ 

Our readers will see that tb^. language is not grammatical, but 
the intent is clear — one ofi^’^plunder, under the plea of religious 
duty. The Church is to advance in wealth by spoiling the 
Philistines ; no wonder, then, that all who did not wish to supply 
the wants, *and submit toT tlie jrapacity. of these marauding bias- ' 
^hemers, were anxious to rid Jhe country of them. Their * Zion,’ 
ihercfore, became highly locdhiotivc, was pushed forward into 
Missouri, and thence to Illinois; but at every remove their cha- 
racter'iippears to faille preced^i them, and though the numl)ers of 
their own bpl^ inerttoed, beyond its limits no ox^Q^tMsted tb^^ • 
We fiiiy jiisi'jioticei^halithessame piiyeiPjpowaiy, who waa*pro*t'/ 
yiously mentioil^ as infamous and excommunicate, appears high 
in spiritual fav6ur agaih', ^ whitewashed ’ by revelation, and 
sent fbrth to ^ drive the stakes^ ofthe newl^dcated tabernacle. 
Whilst the main bdQy of his followers wa|SH;hu8 migratory, the 
prophet was still at K.h*tl^d, in Ohio, striving in vain to ward otf 
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byjspiritual pretensions a secul^ and commercial si^ash. During 
tnmr sojfturn in Missouri^ rumours of disaffection and factious 
rivalry seem to lia^e reached Joseph’s ears amidst the mill-wheels 
and money-bags. His understrappers, Brother Phelps (described 
as ‘ a broken-down literary hack from New York ’) and Bigdon» 
seem to have set up as visionaries on their own account. They 
arc duly rebuked by their chief as follows : ' If you have fat beef 
‘and potatoes, eat them in singleness of heart, and boast not 
‘ yourselves in these things.’ A more dangerous juncture arose 
about the same time, in connexion with the slave-holding Mis- 
sourians, owing to an attempt made in the columns of a Mormon 
journal to excite ijne coloured population of the State. ’ This 
seems to have brought on the crisis in Missouri, and was pro- 
bably the work of ‘ Brother Phelps,’ unable to unlearn the abuse 
of slavery*in which he had been used to indulge freely in New 
England. Hie ‘ Morning and Evening Star ’ office was shut um 
and two principal saints wcrc^tarred and feathered, — a form of 
expression which* as our readers arc aware, public opinion in 
those Countries sometimes takes. • 

One of the most curious facts, if fact it be, nn the career 
of Joseph Smith is the atten^pt, or at least design all %\xt 
attempted, to defy public law by armed ruffianism. That the 
project may have lodged m his Jirain, half-crazed by the vanity 
of successiul chicanery, is not unlikely, and probably the overt 
recklessness of the depredations cf some of his followers may 
have given fair pretext for the military organization on the part 
of the govcriior-genlsral of the State, which there appear to be 
no grounds for doubting. But all else that \ve krfow of Joseph 
Smith forbids the notion of his ever seriously betaking himself 
to the carnal weapon. His bullies, called in Mr. Ferris’ book 
DaniteSy or Brothers of Gideoiiy appear to have arisen from that 
' superabundance of physical ener^ in the 53.W population of 
a border country which, for want of lawful adventure, is always 
eruptive with irregular violence, ^mongst a following collected 
as his was, majiy such loose,* halT-tamed spirits must have been 
found*; and to organize them uiAer some sort of discipline, and 
turn their strength to account, in the way either of protection 
or depredation, was no very far-fetcTiell ojfource. T^t they 
verjt^ulfecient on those ‘ erftinds of ^ * which out- 

w^'^ed human right' tinder the ^ete|ice of diyliie sanction is 
highly credible ; ^nd thCiri^nown esustelce ^hably helped to 
"justify the.staten(|^t offici%llXi Is^ivt seems, maile by thu general 
in command of United pteteV troOps to the governor, that 
' theri^ is no onij^' from treason down petty larceny, but 
‘ these people, ora majority, of them)^ have been guilty of-^ 
‘ all, too,* under the counsel of Joseph Smith, the prophet. 
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‘ They have committed treason/ murder, arson, burglary, rob- 
^ bery, larceAy, and pequry. Tftey have societies fornted under 

* the most binding covenants, and the moSt Horrid oaths, to cir- 
' cumveat the laws and put them at defiance, and to plunder, 

^ and burn, and murder, and divide the spoils for the use of the 
' church.’ 

The allegations of the above despatch are greatly confirmed 
by depositions made on oath about the same time by different 
persons, all of them familiar with the inner workings of Mor- 
inonism, and some of them of high officijil connexion with that 
body! One of these is the notorious W. W. Phelps already 
mentioned, who, besides confirming the aecqpnt of the amiable 
fraternity of Gideon, asserts tluit on one occasion ‘ there was a 
' short speech made by Joseph Smith, jun., about carrying on 
^ the war, in which he said it wks necessary to take spoils to 
^ live on ; and that Wiglit asked Smith, jun., twice, if it had 
^comc to the point now to resist the laws. Sinitli replied, the 
^ time had come mhen he should resist all laxo^ 

To a similar purport speaks Thomas B. Marsh, at thut time 
in secession, but whose statements are attested by Orson Hyde, 
thfli similarly a seceder, but nqw one ,of ‘ the twelve apostles.’ 
He gives evidence that ‘ the plan of the said Jfipith, the prophet, 

^ is to take this State ; and he professes to his people to intend 

* taking the United States, and ultimately the w’holc world. 

* The prophet inculcated the <notion, and it is believed by every 
' true Mormon that Smith’s prophecies are superior to the laws 
^ of the land .... that, like Mohamrnerd, whose motto, in 
‘ treating fof peace, was the Alcoran or the sword, so should it 

* be eventually with us, Joseph Smith or the sword No 
doubt big language in every direction was an inexhaustible 
resource ; and we are disposed to believe, on less formal assur- 
ances, that JosejA Smith pfomised, threatened, and boasted on* 
every possible sm>jec(, without the irksome restraint of the con- 
sciousness of probably beinff ever called on to fulfil his words. 
Bombast, never far from the lips bf a*demagoguc,apd which infects 

public air of America, hadSta bim become the breath x>f life. 
The prevalence of this staple produce of the country is pain-* 
fully comspicuons in Mr. Ferris’ own boo*k» We have to reduce 
everything read to low£r terms, and take off a large per 

centageiof bubble superl^iveg. . Even S0,.iy,e can believe Smith 
himselt plied the mikds of ms dupes every f<^m of brag- 
gadocio^ indulging in a greater reoK]pssq^ of assertion ^ mei^ 
^dtyand imposture 'wroi^ht out the bf hia 

There is, perhaps, raom at this moment treatise, 

illustrated py famous at^ient and modern ekdBi|pSBSlni;thb meptel 
disease engendered by me^idacity, aluxivtag Hs gr^gqated effects 
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on the mind, from the man wh<9 lends a circumstance to a good 
stofy, to him who becomes a pdtennial fountain nfnning down 
with lies. Persons*wffo dwell habitually in the^old open air of 
truth are at a loss to estimate, the change which passes, on the 
moral organization from its being ever surcharged with the fumes 
of falsehood. But there seems good reason for supposing that it 
is possible for a man to lie, till, as a general rule, his assertions 
gradually become transparent to all but himself. The wonderful 
part of J oseph Smithes career is, not that he could be the living lie 
he was, (for he had probably long lost all consciousness that he was 
an impostor,) but that his influence was felt at the distance of 
an ocean and half a^continent. No doubt, when a man is brought 
in direct contact with others, the complete belief in his own 
pretensions becomes a mainspring of his ascendency over them. 
But thousands traversed a fdurth of the globe’s circumference 
to become members of a communion sitting at Joseph Smith’s 
feet. He might say one thing to-day, and its total opposite next* 
week. But he uttered each assertion with the same unction of 
assuraMe that it was a grea^ truth. •A man in such a position 
may contradict himself nearly with imjmnity, so long as he never 
hesitates in doing so. Jt is it^e to inquire whether he mdfcnt 
what he said aboiit the * sword.’ since, for all purposes of truth 
and falsehood, such a mind becomes incapable of the serious use 
of words. 

The circumstances here stated iu evidence, however, go a long 
way to account for the vehement intolerance with which one 
State after another ^wept the Mormons from its area. It was 
surely no religious feeling, but a mere social instinct, which 
swelled at last in the bosom of the mob, vjhcn, in 1844, they 
outraged public faith in the murderous assault on the impostor 
in the Carthage house of detent!to. The full burst of success 
•’ which hud followed Joseph SmitB’S 'matured jnachinery of de- 
ception in the latter years of liis life see^is to ‘have carried him 
forward, rolling on a tide of licentious indulgence. Passions 
unmasked theif foulness* in Bis firivate character under no timid 
plea of human weakness, but ^h a deflant boldness of blasr 
phemy which appals us as we read. As his debaucheries became 
more gross, bis ‘ revelations ’ became more frequent, and the 
hypocrisy of his soul more outsjTokcn "and sha^mless. We are 
told that about this time ® he was in tjie habit of having revela- 
* tions accusing himeelfibf felling^ iway, afcd threatening punish- 
^ ment, which were succecjjed by other revelations that he had 
. • repented and yras^jSJjrgiven.’ But we forbear stirring the full 
dejj^l of poljatioiypduch such' a character^presents. 

The-^rawi# efijiiAtild^* ‘ The Voice of JjToseph’ is a laclirymose 
tensor sympathies ofethe British and American 
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public^ ever jiiost tender on th(^ score of religious persecution. 
As might bo expected, no attempt is mi^c to meet iRe charges 
of outrage and violence publicly made againSt the Mormon com- 
munity, with the official authority for which Mr. Ferris^ book 
supplies us. The wplf throughout keeps the wool outside, and 
bleats with a suspicious parade of suffering and wrong. Their 
woes arc treated as the unprovoked aggression inflicted by the 
world and the devil on blameless and harmless children of God. 
They complain, with self-complacent meekness, ‘ that a class of 
' pe<jple, morale mrtuous, and innocent^ should become an object 
‘ of envy, hatred, malice, spoliation, and murder, by their siir- 

* rounding neighbours. . . . Every religious information has been 

* attended with more or less* persecution and martyrdom, from 
^ righteous Abel down to the last murder committed upon the 
‘ Latter-day Saints.’ 

We will proceed to deal with a few fiicts which both our 
Authorities agree arc genuine, g;nd thus give the statements of 
‘ The Voice of Joseph ’ a direct point of contact with those of 
the secretary for Utah. ‘The most prominent of thes^ is the 
murder of Smith in prison. Let us see how the Mormon pub- 
lidfetion touches the question of. how Ive got there, and what the 
design of his incarceration was. 

‘ Believing that the contiiniance^ and prosperity of the Saints were 
dependent on the existence of their prophet, Joseph Smith, they (the 

enemies”) set about concocting sf hemes for his destruction. By resorting 
to false accusations and perjury, they procured a state warrant for his 
apprehension, and also that of his brother Hyjrum. Aware that their 
diabolical schemes would he frusirated if the prisoner had a legal trials 
they succeeded in lodging them in Carthage gaol. ... On the 27th June, 
1844, while Joseph and llyrum were in this situation, awctiiivff their trial 
on ike following dag, their enemies determined to execute their designs.* 

The other version of the ^^rcumstances is, that one Forster 
publicly charged ihe prophet, in the columns of one of the local 
journals, with an intrigue with his wife. Tlie full-blown impostor 
seems by this time to have thought that he could assume arbitrary 
airs, so he stopped the newspaper* and seized the presses. On 
^his act of violence a warrant was procured for his arrest, and he 
was imprisoned in order to be tried. Opr readers will notice in 
the previous extract the inconsistency of the motive attributed 
with the fact stated. Tlie very same statement which suggests 
the design of their imprispnn\gnt as being to present their trial, 
lets out, after another sentence, the faof tnrft tnat trial was fixed 
for the morrow. Tlie world, indeed,iean hardly too much regret 
the blundering vindictiveness of the Carthage mob, in applying 
Lynch-law to intercept the course of jus^c, and thus, by a 
massacre easily wrested^ to a martyrdom, throwing a false glare 
round a name which the investigation of the next day might 
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]mve devoted to perpetual inftimy. No doubt, in this case, as 
regards Mie consequences to ihankind, the blunder of such a 
murder was worse^hSn the crime. ^ 

We have stated thus concisely the primary cause and sudden 
sequel of Smith’s imprisonment ; but one episode of this series of 
events claims to be told by itself. Mr. Ferris says that — 

‘ When the warrant for the prophet’s a{^rehension reached Nauvoo, he 
refused to acknowledge the validity of thi|^ Gentile document, and the officer 
who had it in charge was unceremoniously expelled from the city. The militia 
of the county was thereupon ordered out to support the officer in the 
execution of his process, and the Mormons in Nauvoo and its vicinity pre- 
pared to defend the prophet. The excitement rapidly spread, the militia of 
the adjacent counties^vas ordered out, the governor repaired to the scche 
of the disturbance, and, as in Missouri, there was every prospect of a 
civil war.’ 

After some negotiation thi MornKm force was disarmed with- 
OT^t violence, and the prisoners^ surrendered under a pledge of 
personal safety. The charge, Isowever, had now grown from thift 
of an assault on Ihe printing-presses to one of treason ; and we 
know^ot at which to be ipost astotiished — the carelessness of 
public authority thus pledged for their safety, •in leaving the 
prison amidst the known excitejnent of the neighbourhood With 
no sufficient guard, or at the committal of prisoners to custody on 
what Is probably a capitardiai’ge without depriving th^ir persons 
of tleadly weapons. The loose^and careless habits wliich these 
facts betoken are aggravated by the statement that there was ^ no 
lock on the door’ of the prisoners’ chamber, that that door * was 
a common panel,’ ^d that it had " no ketch that was usable.’ 
Circumstances further show that the window had no bars. 

The story of the American judge sitting in his shirt sleeves 
and cigar is perhaps familiar to some of our readers, and 
certainly will sound less apocrypiml after the slovenliness of cus- 
tody maniicsted here. The priseffiers, on tl\p first rush of the 
mob up the stairs to this door, set thQjr backs against it till 
dislodged by a bullet through the panel. Another soon killed 
Hyrum; and .now follows ihc* most extraordinary part of the 
whol6 affair. Joseph Smith drtw a revolver, and partly opt- 
ing the door, fired off’ several shots doWn the stairs, without 
showing more than his liand at the barely open doorway, and con- 
sequently without aim. This ftperture was present ly bristling 
with gun-barrels, also firing wjithojjt aim into space j whilst 
Richards, a fcllow-capflve*of th^ Smithsf diverted witli a walk- 
ing stick.their muzzles fr<pa the terrified group. Tjiylor, the 
remaining one, then endeavoured to leap the window, but 
received a wound which rendered him Jbelpless, and Joseph 
Smith made a similar attempt, but fell from it pierced, both 
in front and behind, almost simultamjsii^usly, by balls from the mob 
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below, and their comrades on the^ stairs. All this while, which, 
however, need not have exceeded two minutes, Richai^s, if we 
are to believe hi^ own statement, was mRcing with loaded 
muskets round the edge of a door, from the repeated discharges 
of which it barely screened him. On seeing the fall of Joseph, 
who received the coup-de-grace from a hundred bayonets below, 
he also, as he says, rushed to the window, and there gave a 
perilous expression of heroic attachment to his departed chief. 
The death of Joseph was at once the signal for the cessation 
of thg attack, and Richards carried his wounded comrade into 
the ^ dungeon or inner prison.^ The whole scene throw's a 
strange light on national character and tisagps. The free and 
easy method of custody under our republican cousins, ^the 
cowardice of the mob, and the absence of all superfluous blood- 
thirstiness from their certainly resolute purpose to •take the 
life of Joseph Smith, together with the singular spectacle of a 
prophet,’ who had expressed hicnself as bent on martyrdom, 
going to prison with a loaded tpistol,^ and suai)j)ing it from 
behind the door at his assailants, all come in for their turn of 
admiration as we read. It would, indeed, be difficult to believe 
thtrt' the so-called ^prison’ was jiot some temporary accommo- 
dation improvised for the occasion, but for the mention of the 
* dungeon,* which seems to shjjw tllat though the prisoners’ 
chamber was guiltless of bolt, bar, or ^ ketch,’ the building had 
a strictly professional character. It should be remsurked that 
there is no charge of complicity on the part of the governor 
made even in the * Voice of Joseph ; ’ and^e may be sure that 
had he been chargeable with anythinij beyond gross negligence, 
that veracious publication would have informed us. Perhaps such 
negligence is too common an official fact in those parts to invite 
special censure. At any rati^^'lts existence in the States may 
be a useful hint to th^ Administrative Reform Association 
amongst ourselves,- - f " ' 

The vacant throne of imposture was stoutly competed fur 
by Rigdon, already mentioned ** as *an early fellow-labourer of 
Smith, and Young, who then .iJblding the rank of president of 
the so-called twelve apostles, had a better position in the ^ame, 
as well . as, it S3Sems, si^)erior tactics in playing it. Rigdon 
again claimed ttvsoe visions and reveal mysteries ; but he seems 
to have jneked that peculijir unction of imposture which makes 
a lie easy to the deglutition of the fliari^. » Singularly enough, 
his revektions were, called by their cright name of fijlsehoods ; 

^ Joseph Smith had said 4^ his friends on leaving for Carthage, 'I am going 
like a lamb to tho slaughter . z'. . I shall die innoccn^and it shall yet be said 
of me, he wius murdered in cold! blood t ’ A lamb pistolling the butcher vill be a 
novel imege to most of our reader^. 
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and he retired excommunicate*to a frontier state, an example 
of *the pi'overb, that ^ one man fiiay steal a horse, when another 
may not look ovef a wall whilst Brigham Young obtained 
the presidency, which he still retains. 

A speedy result of Young’s succession to power, and perhaps 
a condition of its security, was the similar expulsion of William 
Smith, the sole surviving brother of the pi’omulgator of 
Mormonisni. This fact seems to t<istify to the extent to which 
intrigue had already penetrated the workings of the system, 
and given tlie practical supremacy to a knot of dema^gues 
unable to endure a j)ossible head of a rival faction. Since his 
* apostasy,’ Williaiji Smith has been profuse in his denunciations 
of his laie brethren^ which, of course, like the tidings of all 
deserters, are to be received with suspicion. Subsequent facts 
have, however, confirmed his* statement of their design ‘ to set 
‘ ?q) an independent government somewhere in the neighbour- 
‘ liood of the Kocky Mountal«s, or near (ynlifornia; ’ althougll^ 
from the publisliM reports of ihe sentiments lately uticred by 
Mornaim leaders, there scenys little reason for the assertion that 
the mass of their tbllowcrs ‘ will be alike purged of American 
‘ feelings, and shut outjl^y a bj^vricr of mountains and cluftch 
‘ restrictions from any other than ^Mormon freedom.’ Those 
leaders have now adopted the goliey of claiming addiission for 
Utah among the States of the Union, which accounts for the 
fervour of their feelings in l)ehalf«of the ^ star-spangled banner.’ 

That secession of the Mormon population from their settle- 
ment at Nauvoo, which was barbarously precipitated by the 
suspicions of the surrounding population, had been deliberately 
resolved on by tbeir president and his council, and notice given 
of their intention to quit, due time being allowed for the sale 
of unremovable property. Bul^ihe fact of the erection of the 
new Temph'. not being discontinue, seems tq have aroused the 
distrust of tlicir impatient neiglibourfii;' who, after the first de- 
tachment had marched westward, thrust the remainder by force 
of arms, amidst the dcsblatibn 6f winter, upon the open prairie, 
wlierC they underwent sufferi^s which have been heard and 
remembered in places where the talc ’of their robberies and 
licentiousness has never been told, and wherq^vthe name of the 
* Brothers of Gideon’ is probably^unknown. This and the murder 
of Smith have given them a locus syindi in the sympathies of 
the world, as the pcs'scffuteHl followers of a martyred chief, from 
which no subsequent eiioginitles of their o\yn have bee^ able to 
dislodge them. Trading on their injuries, they made a moral gain 
which more tlian compensated their matevial losses ; and names 
only fit for the N^vgate Calendar tak(%rank in the Martyrology. 
Had Smith been kept alive, to be (Exhibited in tar and feathers 
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once a quarter through the bars* of a cage, and liis followers 
allowed to build where they %t'ould, an^ travel whiflier tliey 
pleased, it is probable that Mormonism wouTd by this time be 
far on its way to the limbo of exploded follies. 

Having thus traced some curious passages in its rise and pro- 
gress, and touched on some peculiarities in the character of its 
founder, it may be useful to show the connexion of Mormonism 
with some of the phenomew of our own generation. As we 
have already intimated, this task will be easier for our grand- 
sons tjian for ourselves to perform. Yet as remoteness of site 
compensates some of the disadvantages of nearness of period, we 
here in the old country may claim some of th<^unction8 of a con- 
temporary posterity in regard to the singular system of opinions 
and polity which powerfully disturb the current of our times. 

The puzzle of good and evil wiiich pervades and •makes up 
the world as wc see it has never startled mankind more than in 
those convulsive epochs of moral life which have issued in the 
promulgation of new systems of* belief.^ Nor* is it possible to 
understand any such movement by studying it merely*«in its 
progress and results, without regard to the state of things in 
whrch it had its birth, and thp elements which, surcharging 
human society, ran into each other, and produced it. Perhaps 
there is rflways in moral matters a* decomposition going on 
parallel to that in the physical world, which is the condition of 
its life. Substances lose their form, as du^jing some centuries 
thQ substance of Christianity among ourselves has been gradually 
losing it ; or forms exhale away their vitality, and agglomerate 
their dead shells one upon the other as elsewhere in the Western 
Church ; or both processes go on together, as was the case in 
some portions of the Eastern, whose sloth was scoured of its 
inbred pollution by the fierce •ftlnadcism of the Moslem. Nor 
are we ever able « to judge, the moment of the projection 
of a uew dogma ’into .the existing system of creeds, what the 
moral value ef it may be, or what seeds of future growth it 
may contain. Yet the fact of ifb emerging is onq of evil omen 
for mankind, as showing that tSie blessing which God designed 
for them in revelation has so far, through their impotency 
for good, proved failure and become corrupt. Truth in 
its purity has lost its power oVer the minds ; but when adul- 
terated vpith certain eauiv|LlenJs of falsehood, it seems capable 
of dissolving and crystallizing into fiew* and glittering shapes, 
which fascinate and, beguile their pipper victims. Of course, 
the minds so caught have lost their power of discernment, and 
their due sensibility ;4»m them the intellect's feeble, and the 
moral feelings in part afre paralysed, and again in part are 
unhealthily active and morbidly acute. Such n state seems to 
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follow upon the total disorganization of religious life, in which 
the extreme developments of Protestantism result. A sense of 
w'eariness and decay ’tieSets a society where these have unchecked 
sway. There is a fearful watching of the growth of evils within 
its own bosom, and a tendency to stave off* despair by seizing 
on desperate remedies. In this dead lock of jarring influences, 
which nothing l)iit truth could reconcile and rally, the weaker 
brethren, astonished and bewdlderedj^and having lost the gift of 
instinctively detecting a lie, which is powerful in a better slate 
of the human mind, are eager recipients of monstrosity in belief. 
Some such condition seems now to prevail in the widely secta- 
rianized masses of free men in the United States ; and to the 
great decrepitude of spirituality which pervades the suc- 
cessors of the pilgrim Nonconformists, the strange nightmare 
of Morrnonism is largely inrfebted for the fascination which 
it expreises. 

Ill a preceding volume of th^ review,* this question of the ' 
causes which provoked its early success has been more fully 
discussod; and wo purpose now to point out the stimulants 
which it has since received, theTainplcr degree in whi<ih some of its 
features have been doveloppd,and the relations in which it appears 
to stand with the spiritual and political prospects of the western 
world. Wc have seen how*it was jnnmed down to the quick by 
persecution, and rudely transplanted to a fresh and safe retreat. 
Its vital powers, ^tl^s repressed €\nA husbanded, have since 
sprouted both from TOOt and branch with a teeming increase, 
which at first made tlte most rapid growth of colonization pre- 
viously known appear insignificant in comparison. The perse- 
cution of impulse, which merely goads and chases its victim, 
rather tends to stimulate than subdue his moral energy, and ex- 
hausts its own perseverance, whilsrtt only increases the endurance 
of the sufferers. It ^ keeps underhand brings jnto subjection’ 
the carnal element in whatever coininunicj^i is Subjected to its 
bracing power ; and in proportion as it elevates and ^purifies the 
tamper of the persecuted, itd a^nts lose their moral caste by 
the blind ferocity which they excise. It was nothing else but-^ 
the onslaught on the Mormons at Nauvoo' which cudgelled into 
substance and tenacity the clihnsy imposture of Joseph Smith. 
We cannot say that this attack v(fas un'|;)rov(flce(L-or that, when 
the whole circumstances are considered, it deserves to he called 
a persecution on roligfeus* grounds.^ Sflll it preserved the 
appearance and produced tl\p elfcet of one. The new ‘ Qhurch ’ 
of ‘ Latter-day Saints ’ straightway teenrted with converts under 
this treatment, as the bees of my thologjr swarmed forth beneath 


^ Christian Remembrancer^ vc4. xxiii. p. 186. 
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the blows which fell upon the heifer’s carcase. This is precisely 
the course which makes men fanatics who might lui\^e reasbned 
once, but who have lost that power, and^iiow can only feel ; 
and who send the glow of their kindled feelings, unchecked 
by the non-conducting media which the intellect interposes, 
radiating through that wider throng who are impatient of 
reflection. 

Curiously true to tlic kiw of all sects and debasements of 
Christianity, the IVIormonistic basis ol’ peculiar tenets is to be 
found rather in the Old Testament than in the New. The 
degree In which the Puritans assimilated to themselves the 
language and feelings of that old and aw^ul theocracy is well 
knoAvn. The same fact is true more broadly of Mahornedanism ; 
the parallel to whose author is to be sought, as implied through- 
out the Koran, rather in Mosejf and Solomon than in Clirist. 
And in this latest corruption, wliich the degeneracy of sccta- 
•rianisrn has bred, a still furthen retrograde is manifested; one 
which reaches to the Patriarchal period, as* that in which the 
perfect model of human* society is to be sought* H*?nce the 
Asiatic idea/ long thought alien to the Anglo-Saxon mind, is 
teoiight into the same si)here^with it^ and even in the mingled 
theft and forgery wliioh has resulted in the book of Mormon, 
the same guiding instinct is traceable. The notion of a patri- 
archal colony from Babel to £hc shore of the Pacific Ocean is 
a quaint illustration of the direction in |iich a large section • 
of thought and feeling gravitates on ih^V^ ostern Continent ; 
\vhilst the preaching of a settled system polygamy, though 
mixed up with much crude mysticism, approves itself no doubt 
to the popular mind through this seeming weight of early 
Scriptural examples in its favour. It is the Old Testament from 
whose vencral^l^^nguage bak been rifled the fringe and em- 
broidery which^lKzcn th^^vulgar blasphemy of the supposed 
new revelation. ' Tlieistylc is aped to a caricature; but the type 
affected is wninistakeably that of the grand Hcbrew-Englisli, in 
which * Moses and tlic Prophet:^ ’ jfre known to ojir countrymen. 
•Where the model is obscure Sroin loftiness, the imitation is so 
from mere invqlution'of expression and feebleness of thought ; 
where .that is pregnant and pdhderous, this is turgid and 
verbose. It w* a stilted dwaK aping the gait of a giant, and 
would be utterly unworj^hy a single line of criticism, did not 
the accident of its sdccess give an e^xt^rnal interest even to the 
cuinbrqus style of this shameless figpient. 

Another fortunate circumstance was the perfect escape into the 
wilderness which the^Mormons effected. They wholly disengaged 
themselves from all thaf clung most closely to them ; and in one 
bold plunge, made bcueathcithe spur of persecution, found freedom 
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for the conscience, and a cleat wide area on which to shape 
at will thoir own polity. They «tarted off and left the world 
behind, with neithei^ IHw nor creed to bind them, save such 
as they had chosen and carried forth in their bosom. Now 
that law and that creed could pour itself forth freely in the 
mould of self-government. Hence, at the same time that they 
found all that invigoration of moral growth which suffering for 
a tenet gives 1 ;p the apparently persecuted, they burst forth 
into an unimpeded sense of privilege, and large exercise of 
rights, the more thrilling owing to all that they had endured, 
and all that they had abandoned, to attain it. They imme- 
diately seized the opportunity to model a commonwealth on the 
lines of their religimis system ; and as rails are laid down on 
sleeper’s, they firmly embodied the spiritual in the temporal, and 
made one h*^ndiwork of both. •With an organization thus com- 
pact and homogeneous, the Mormons went to work and planted 
the wilderness. And they had ^besides, what no mere orga- 
nization can bestowf that thorougli freshness and reality of con- 
viction, Md that, intense individual and corporate self-reliance 
which self-sacrifice bestows. In all these respects, ilic intrinsic 
baseness of their code and dogma was of no account. It wadP 
not the thing itself so much as the means through which it had 
been attained, and the morahdisciplinc of attaining it, wiiicli at 
this period gave such a stimulus •to tlieir career. Now that 
stimiilus is exhausted, and they aje left to the deleterious 
influence of what they profess. Extravagant as the parallel is, 
save as regards that transitional period of Mormonism, the 
comparison which they challenge with the Exodus of Israel is 
not, as regards that period, entirely without its point. The 
opportunity of self-moulding in things temporal and spiritual, 
under real or assumed suncrnatural^.- guidance, jans common to 
both. The Mormons, however, wh€m they tfll^itbrth to seek 
their unknown asylum, had not, ns the Isyielites had, walled 
towns to take, and a warlike race of tenacious enemies to dislodge. 
And thus, however degrading ♦tho sentiments innate in their 
system, nothing of the fierceness ^\d|h which internecine warfare 
tinges the feelings of a community took hold on their infant 
republic. The plough aiiTl thc\ spade were the only weapons 
with which they won their home *011 the virgin, •soil of the 
wilderness. Thus they swelled out amidst the fatness of the 
earth and the fertilizing i«fluences®of feaci. It is true*that 
their moral power seems to have been exhausted at its^first 
burst; and the moment thaf the stress of persecution was 
relaxed, the native baseness of the material •began to betray 
itself. ^ Released from the pressure of the {pould, the image had 
no solidity nor compactness of its owii^and began at once to 
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shrink and dilate, to crack andicrumblc. Still the initial point 
of the independent existence rf Mornionisni is one of the most 
interesting epochs in the history of tliisCcatury. 

The romance wliich attends a distant object, wooing effort 
with golden promise, lent its magnetism also to the adolescent 
institution, now striking root in a newer and further home. 
The modern fact, too, of locomotion on the vastest scale being 
within the reach of those masses of the population who are 
always most susceptible of^ a current emotion, and least able to 
test it by reflection, gave such a crude, gross gospel a chance of 
reception among those who, twenty or even ten years sooner, 
would have idly sighed after the golden shadow, and turned to 
plod again with dull contentment in the rifts of the old track in 
which their fathers had trodden. To such minds was preseated 
not only the powerful charm of^distance, but also the means of 
traversing it, and a contagion of emigration seized on whole 
districts. They swarmed ove^ the Atlantic as sheep leap a 
ditch after the bel wether. ^Tliis Mormonism — a decoction 
from the sour dregs of rsectarianism beyond the seas— wrought 
at first like a charm on the minds of a parallel anti sympa- 
<fhising class in this country ; and though there seem signs of 
the delusion having spent its power, as a few rays of fact 
struggle gradually througli the hazo of imposture, yet the reac- 
tion is not yet^strong enough®for us to think the mischief wholly 
past. But in no age in wl^jch great locomotive power had not 
been widely spread, could the steady draiTght of emigration have 
taken place which tlie Mormon delusipn has for some years 
exercised on the population of our shores. The prophets of 
that persuasion recognise and boast of this subserviency of 
physical discoveries to their cause ; one of them speaks thus, in 
his ^Key to Theology,’— shilling’s-worth of trash, without 
one spark of^ literary murit to redeem the bombast of its 
blasphemy : — 

* The triflmphs of steam over earth and sea, the extension of railroads,, 
and, above ah, the lightning powrt-s of the telegraph, ju*e already gradually, 
but rapidly developing, concentrating, arid cunsolidathig the energies and 
interests of all nations, preparatory to the universal development of &e. 
.... Physically speaking, there seems tti need but the consummation of 
two great enterprises more, in orcTe^ to complete the preparations ne- 
cessary; . . one of these is the Great Eastern Railway, from Europe to 
India caiid China, with its branches and accompanying telegraphic wires, 
centring at Jerusalem^. The otKxir is the great Western Railway, with its 
branches and accompanying telcgrapnic wirefe, 1‘rom the Atlantic to the 
Pacific.’ c 

Nor is it difli^ult to trace other elements in the social and 
moral state of our kwer people to which Mgrmonisin spoke its 
lie with powerful persiiasion. The great mass of mankind are, 
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E robably, bo far capable of tfenefiting by experience as to 
econie sufficient judges within^heir own compass of observa- 
tion. Even so long^s that compass is not widened they are 
pretty safe from rash counsels, provided that no question comes 
ill tlicir mind^a way which rouses their interests and passions at 
the same time that it goes beyond the range of their judgment. 
No power exists which can suddenly expand their experience; 
but every now and then there occui’s a crisis in human affairs 
winch causes an upbreak of the settled crust of usages, in which 
valleys are, so to speak, exalted and mountains brought ^ow. 
Such was recently the result of great temptations to emigrate 
accompanying, as in the gold discoveries of the West and South, 
great facilities for ^emigration. In such crises undisciplined 
minds are forced on questions which they have no power to 
solve, and up purjioses which they have not duly weighed. 
Tlicn such minds throb, reel, and fluctuate, between the cross 
impulses of hope and fear, credylity and hesitation. Tliey arc * 
lost in the suddctt future, star|jlng out over the present, and 
cannot yAl which is the sea and which 4;he shore of hope. The 
most powerful bait which *Mormonisni has held out has, without 
doubt, been a secular one.^ The mere announcement of a nc^ * 
revelation, attended with whatever apparatus of wonders, would 
no more have led masses off men to think of going tt) a new 
continent than to another planed But a gospel not only of 
jieace but of plenty, a millennium of broad acres and hard cash, 
was certain to draw. This tapped the nation in its grossest 
vein, and set flowing fteely the myriads with which its plethora 
is surcharged. And such tidings form the burden of the Siren- 
song with which the missionary of Mormon wins th^ stubborn 
ears of British industry, preaching to the poor indeed a gospel, 
})ut a gospel not of God, but of* Mammon. The fertility of 
Utah has been certainly cxa{rgeraftfl, although by those who 
came first and enjoyed ‘ the pick ’ of the locality great advan- 
. tages may have been secured. There seems, also, a fair pro- 
spect of mineral wealth ; but the development of this resource 
must wait for flie accumulation «of capital, — a slow process • 
under a thriftless hierarchy, with such ne(5dy recruits as Mor- 
moiiisrn now draws. Tht foll6wing specimen scrap is oulled 
from one of their most popular tradts, en'titled, * ®ie Voice of 
Joseph.^ It describes the happy vaUey jjf the Salt Lake 

^ All is stillness. No elSclions, no polioe reports, no, &c. &c. Here no 
prisoners groan in solitary cells ; yio chains or feller^ bind the limbs of 
man. . . . Here all are free to do right, and arc warned and chastened and 
corrected if caught in doing wrong. Here, too, all ^re rich — there is no 
real poverty; all men have access to the soily^Ae pasture, the timber, the 
water-power^ and all the elements of wealth, without money or priced (The 
italics arc those of the original.) 
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How can seven shillings a-^eek be expected lo resist the 
claims of* such a doctrine ? his it is a tliousiind times nu^re 
than the itch of* schism, infectious as ffu#, loo, is, which has 
tickled successfully the ears of those whom poverty makes 
credulous. The ploughman, settling down to his evening crust, 
stiff as the clods he has all day been crushing, thinks with 
envy and wonder of the tales wliicli, with open mouth and ears, 
he caught from the Monnqn elder whom he heard last market- 
day promising the ^purc Protestant faith,’ and a dozen virgin 
acres of freehold in the Far West, to whoever would cast in his 
lot with *the Saints.’ If a train of calamities brings him to the 
verge of the Tinion-housc, or lays three or four of his children 
under the clay in the course of the next winfer, and the following 
spring a letter finds its way to the village, and is read at the 
ale-housc by the parish clerk, tiescribing the realty of luck 
which bcfel some bolder venturer, he fumes over his own slow- 

• ness of heart, smites his fist,, on the tap-room table, orders 
another pot of ale, and makes iip'his mind to turn * Saint’ on simi- 
lar terms. Thus, thonsajids of sturdy, ill-informed men, >vith no 
guide or co<;inselIor save their own discontent, swarm away to 

• 5oin a population wholly made up of similar elements. The 
breadth of mind which education and experience give is not 
enjoyed by a sufficient number to resist the blind ravenousness 
of the rest ; and, as it is coiisidcrably easier to dupe and cajole 
a thousand than a dozen persons, when once set in motion by 
this sanguine restlessness, their numbers render the proselytes 
a secure and easy |)rey to the imposture 4 ind fanaticism of their 
new hierarclis. JJor need we doubt that among the moclianics 
whom the lectures of institutes keejxln a mental ferment, there 
are many whose religious state is one of unquiet pruriency 
after some newer tenet. .*iiaving learned to haii lie holy 
mysteries witli^a coarse artci common touch, they have lost the 
sense of revcfeiice*which, just as decency is a harrier against 
moral impurity, is some safeguard against the last oiil rages of 
fanaticism ; and wliilst the saCraiftcnts and doctrines and services 

»• of the Church are treated, iffnot with contumely, at least w'ith 
neglect, they are reA,dy to give a cold-bloodcd acceptance to the 
grossest assertions of charlatani^^m. 

It is curicfvis to watSh thrfway in which infidelity and super- 
stitiojp seem spreading, within and around each other. The 
whole tribe of ‘cunnin'g men,’ Mbrttmertellers,’ ‘ witches,’ and 
the like, appear to be thriving, sjs the Americans say, ‘in our 
midst,’ while the pamphlets which preach that man should cat 
and drink, for to-€Uor*’ow he dies, sell off* by the ream and by 
the load, and while .we are boasting that wc educate one in 
eight of tlie population. That sucli a boast represents only 
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a thin fftnvof fiict spread over a ¥a8t bulk of cases in wliich the 
statement is snbstuntirfKy untrue, hardly needs the proof wliich 
the popularity of Morinonism furnishes. Our own criminal 
records prove it not so much by the amount as the kind of 
offences current, and the agency which stimulates them. The 
j>ublic have hardly forgotten the share of the rogue Harrison in 
the crime of the wife-murderer Dove. In the dloccsc of Exeter, 
tills very ChristiAias, a person enjoying the reputation of a 
‘ witch' signed a paper^ complaining to the Bishop of the church- 
evergreens being shaped into a cross. Quis tulyrlt Graccho^ de 
seditione quereides? Yet a low impostor edifies a parish by his 
horror of ‘ siipcrstiSon,’ without, It seems, any public indig- 
natio» being excited. And while we write this article a 
‘ fortune-teller ’ lias been brotglit before a city magistrate to 
answer for *the like practices on the credulity of her neigh- 
bours, wdio arc stated by a witness to have consulted her for a 
fee in considerable^ luiinhers. tV^hy should not such persons 
turn Mormons, or anything else? ^ 

We adduce here the remarks of Mr Carvallio, jvho accom- 
panied Colniicl Fremont across the Rocky Mountains in th^ 
winter 1853-4, and spent* ten \vfteks in the Mormon settle- 
ment : — • • 

‘ Niiie-tontlis of this vast population* are the peasantry of Scotland, 
England, and Wales, oii<^Liiaily bronghj up uilh religious feelings at 
Protestant ])aviah-ehurches. I observed no [Poinan] ('atliolic proselytes. 
They have been induced to emigrate, by the oflers of the Mormon mis- 
siotiaries to take them freefof expense to their land Honing with milk and 
honey, where they arc told the Proleslant Christian religion is inculcated 
ill all Its purity, and where a farm and house are bestowed gratuitously 
upon each family. Seduced by this independence from the state of poverty 
which surrounds them at home, they taj^:^e advantage of the opportunity, 
and are baptized into the faith of the “ La|tev-day Saints ; " and it is only 
after their arrival in the valley that the*spiritnal-wili^ system is even 
iiiciitioncd to them. Thousands of fainilich arc inyv in Utah who are as 
much horrified at tlie name of polygamy ns the most carefiiyy educated 
in the enlightened circles of KuropQ an^ America. More than two-thirds 
of this population ^at least, this i.s tl^ ratio of my experience) cannot 
read or write; and they place implicit* faith in their leaders, W'ho, in a ' 
pecuniary point of view, have fulfilied their promise ; each and all of them 
arc comfortably provided witlf land .|nd tenements. The first year they, 
of course, suffer privations, until they bnild their house^nnd reap' their 
crops; yet all their necessities, in the meanwhile, are proimled for by the 
Church ; and in a social point of view tjjey ajp ni|^ch happier thrt\j they 
ever could liopc to have b(icn ift their native iionies. From being servants 
at will of ail imperious and exacting landlord, they suddenly become land- 
holders in their own right ; free Aen living on free soil, under a fre*e and 
enligblenod government.* 

Here one might ask, Wliat proportion of the peasantry of 
Wales, for example, are ‘ brought at Protestant parish 
churches ? ’ Of course, since * free and enlightened ’ are words 
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which form a sort of chorus^ chiming in whenever anything 
American is contrasted with anything li^fish, we must allow 
our author to «pply them to the Mormon hierarchy as he 
would to Franklin and Washington. 

We proceed, however, to contrast with these somewhat rose- 
coloured statements the following remarks of Mr. Ferris, who 
writes after a six months’ residence on the spot, as secretary of 
the territory of Utah dufing the year 1852-o. We suppose 
that official character which he bore gave him some advantages 
of hiformation, at the same time that it is probably some 
guarantee for his veracity : — 

* Many of them (the converts) were poor, and, especially in Great Britain, 
unable to defray the expenses of so great a journey without aid frf>m tlie 
(Mormon) Church. This gave rise two institutions, the “ Perpetual 
Emigrating Fund Company,’^ and the “Public Works \thich, in con- 
nexion with the “ Tithing Office,” are now engines of state in the hands of 
the ecclesiastical despotism existing«in Utah.’ 

c 

The reader may observe that ‘ ecclesiastical despotism ’ is 
here the equivalent for the ‘ free and enlightened government ’ 
\‘>f Mr. Carvalho. That gcnj.leman^ appears to have received 
considerable attentions, during his stay at Salt Lake City, from 
the * government ’ there. It was *bf course worth their while, 
considering the delicacy of their political prospects, to be civil 
to all Fremont’s staff. Those attentions arc perhaps requited 
by the phraseology of the author. 

In reference to these institutions, Mr. Ferris quotes a letter 
from the president, Brigham Young, to his ^ apostle,^ Orson 
Pratt, then in England, speaking of the necessity of thus faci- 
litating emigration. * We expect/ says the Mormon president, 
‘ all those who are benefitc.ci:'’by its operation will be willing to 
‘ reimburse th^t amount ks soon as they are able, facilities lor 
‘ which will very ffoon after their arrival here present them- 

* selves in the shape of public works.’ Mr. Ferris proceeds : — 

• • 

* These “ Public Works ” were soon afterwards periwiiiently established, 
under the direction and control 'of tlic Church. They consist of w^ork- 
shops, built on Temple-block, in which various mechanical trades are 
carried on as systematically as in mauuracturing establishments in the 
States. The poor emigrating saint is, through the “ Perpetual Emigrating 
Fund Company/’ furnished with the means ofperforming the great journey; 
but wtfen he gets to ZVoii hi^is without food, raiment, or shelter. A house 
is speedily built for him; and he is placed ifl the “Public Works ” to work 
out tte debt; during w'hich process he is furnished with the necessaries 
of life from the “Tithing Office," to the amount of a moiety of the value of 
his labour; and as he is charged enormously for what lie receives, ns 
well as a tithe of his^labciar, he is in a state of almost hopeless servitude; 
like the frog in the well, which fell back one foot at night for every two 
feet hopped out in the day-time, his final extrication is hedged arourd 
with discouraging drawbacks.’ 
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It is obvious that the tenor o^i^ these two accounts are in con- 
flict. Judging fron^ur knowledge of human nature^ the palm 
of probability lies wltli the cx-secrctary and his stern, shrewd 
statements of the drawbacks found in the land of promise. 
It is only too like what we find elsewhere, that men should 
be decoyed over seas, and find themselves put thus to labour 
at an unfair remuneration for the benefit of others, even 
though, to take the supposition most favourable to the Mor- 
mons, it be for their own benefit in the remote future. 
AVc use the word benefit, of course, merely in the conyner- 
cial sense, and not as implying that it is for the highest 
benefit of one party to hold out, or of the other to catch at, 
such prospects as arc found at Ufah. The distinct point at 
issue between our authoritics^s, whether the promise which in- < 
duces emigration is substantially fulfilled or not. Mr. Carvalho 
says, ^aye;’ Mr. Ferris, ‘nay:^ but the circumstantial detail 
with which the negation is atttfiided seems true to all the gene- 
ral statements which the testimony of both writers concurs in 
establiaJiing. It is obvious, that cifiigrants of small capital 
must, as a general rule, arrive impoverished ; that*a community 
engaged in planting thcmsclvQS in a new soil cannot ha^d 
enough in hand to support the new comers ; and that the pawn- 
ing of their labour to the State, pr ‘ the Church,’ as Mr. Ferris 
prefers to call it, is the only available resource. Human 
labour, therefore, and the matcriaFs on which it expends itself, 
being the only forms of capital, can only result in tangible 
wealth where thei'e^has been time for one to be efficiently 
applied to the other; and to turn hungry men out to dig the 
wilderness would be at once inhuman and absurd. We take it, 
therefore, as admitting of littlg doubt, that a position little 
better than that of hewers of w'ootj and drawers of water awaits 
the great mass of those who luivc*eatcn iij) tlieir little all in 
traversing so large a portion of the earth’s circumference as 
intervenes between these islands and that valley. •Still, ‘like 
the frog in th^ well,’ they struggle out slowly, and perhaps 
arrive at that happy state of ‘ ireb men on a Irce soil ’ wliicli s6‘ 
fascinates Mr. Carvalho^ 

The ‘ tithing^^ system is thfe b^sis of the Mormon common- 
_*! — 

^ ' Elder l*helpa, at the September OoiiP^'encc^ 8 51^ discoursed as foflows : “ I 
stand before you bo addrass }^u on one of the most important acts of life that 
tends to salvation. Pay your iithimj ! Yes, from this day, and from this place, 
let every elder of Isratd carry this {iKc) glad-tidings with the Gospel of repentance, 
that all that pay their tithing shall not be burned, if they obey the ordinance of 
the Lord. ... So with the man worth $100,OOC that needs only $10,000 for 
himself, $90,000 belongs to the Lord, or to the Church, for public works, as 
directed by the presidency.”’ — Deseret Almanac, 1852, quoted by Mr. Ferris, 

p. 180. V 
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wealth, and the means whereby ^the oligarchy of priests supports 
itself upon the patient and broad-shouldcrcvJ^asscs of their laity. 
Of the paying class — the stupid believer with a swallow wide 
enough for any lie which policy may dictate — Mr. Ferris 
speaks in terms of greater respect than we could have expected 
from the general tone of liia volume. He says : — 

'This class constitutes about two*thir(ls of the entire Mormon com- 
munity, and furnishes the reliable power — the grand lever — by which the 
whole is governed. They lire generally industrious and honest to an 
exemplary degree, and manifest, on ordinary occasions, the kindly instincts 
sftid sympathies of humanity. Jiut their fanatici&hi renders them htiud instru- 
•ttienh in the hands of councir* for the perpetration of any atrocityy hoieeocr 
criminal or revolting^ • 

The passage which wc have italicized seems to point to the 
germ of future extravagances whith will probably issue in tlie 
dispersion of this ill-cemented community. The uncontrollable 
clement of fanaticism neutralizes, wherever it gains the ascen- 
dency, the wholesome constituents of a state. The vital 
condition of Morrnonism,. appears to be that that clement be 
always kept jjList at the boiling point — a little more exciiement, 
;and it will be in an instant over the lip of the cauldron ; and 
it has been ascertained by experience" that the only population 
now likely to furnish sufficient recruits for the Mormon com- 
monw'calth are those over which poverty, ignorance, and 
sectarianism have the greatest sway. The bewildered state of 
the artisan, whose cars arc crazed by the discordant fulminations 
of spiritual demagogues, seems that in wfeich the grossest illu- 
sion has the largest influence, and the most monstrous preten- 
sions find the readiest acceptance. In South Wales especially, 
where about one-fourth of the whole population appears massed 
in the vast works of one tOY»;r^and its outskirts, ignorance and 
vice may be assumed to ho' superior at the point of contact 
to all religious and humanizing influences. Sunk far down in 
hopeless heathemsm, these myriads hear far above their heads 
the dull crash of the spiritual oivil war, in which the Church is 
^weak, and the sects are strongjand the rising bhidc of faith is 
beaten down by the- hailstorm of polemics. On minds thus 
‘empty’ and ‘swept’ the pretended prcfphet finds just the occa- 
sion which he .seeks in order to carry all before him by the cry 
of a nev revelation. As in medicine, amidst the disagreement 
of licentiates, the iSiost'^ baiisfaced of« quacks seizes on the 
patient’s confidence, and gets the last and largest fee, so in 
religion, after all forms of ‘Protestafetism’ have been exhausted, 
conies Joe Smith wjjth ^the ‘ Golden Bible,’ — a fitting type of 
that Mammon-worship which is the essence of his preaching, — 
and secures the doubter, l^ody and soul. We regard Mormonlsnw 
as the lai|t monstrous distortion and corruption of all truth, in 
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which unlimited sectarianism linds its legitimate issue, and its 
proper [funishmenty. As Mahoinedanism started from the de- 
cayed and efTeto Christianity of the East, so the creed of 
Mormon propagates itself from the pruriency of private judg- 
ment which vexes the Western Continent. It is the latest 
example of the power of falsehood, amidst the negation or 
abeyance of spiritual authority, to prey ui)on the souls of the 
ignorant and the w(*«ak. And time it finds sympathy amidst 
ourselves wherever modern disorganizing influences in religion 
pervade society; where, as in South Wales, for ans^incg, 
education is rare, religious education rarer, and education sup- 
ported by endowment rarest of all. It is possible that, since 
the valuable work of Sir Thomas Phillips was published, and 
even since the last census, ^ tendency towards better things 
may have set in in the Principality; but its then condition was 
the one under which tlic result which we are now considering 
WHS attained. At that period, at any rate, if not at this moment, 
it was tlie favouKte recruiting ground of the Mormons, and 
furnislvid beyond doubt a huge contirtgciit towards that utterly 
uneducated majority of the population of Salt Ltike city. It 
is singular that Mr. Carvalho^^ estimate of the uneducatSd 
should correspond exactly' with Mr. Fenis^ estimate of the 
^industrious, honest, and exemplary,’ but withal ^ fanatical,’ 
members of that community ; and the statement that that 
uneducated majority consists almdst entirely of emigrants from 
England, Wales, and Scotland, confirms the notion that they 
correspond almost incRvidually wdth that valuable class of steady- 
going bigots, those working bees of the Mormon hive, who are 
so largely supplied with sectarian venom. Sucli are the votaries 
who stimulate with retaining fee^the talents of Mr. Harrison, of 
Leeds, and of ‘the good lady’ of*01d-strcet. It is the same 
spirit which leads the dupe in theSe cases, and in the grosser 
and grander spiritual imposture — the masquerade of Mam- 
mon and Belial as angels of light — which has peopled the great 
basin of Callf|^rnia. Whether bo the pedlar in palmistry, 
the spirit-rapper, or the false ptophet, a Harrison, or a Jo^ 
Smith, into whose open, arms tlie victim casts himself, signifies 
little ; the same field furnishes ^me for either. The fact that 
a ‘ Spiritual Intelligencer^ has t^en its place anfong the organs 
of the public mind, and has apgarGi|tly % thriving cireitlation, 
forbids us to suppose fl\at Mormonisin can as yet die out for 
want of a sufficient numbes of drivellers and dotards to receive 
it. In vain do the upper, and, of course, wiser classes vent 
their indignant contempt at the prevjflenCe of such a state of 
^things. It is not enough to point to great educational efforts, 
*to shrug our shoulders, button up ouv pockets, and say that no 
more can be done, and that if after all people will be such 
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fool@5 why, BO they must. The weak dilution of knowledge 
which goes by the name of educifdon, and ^J^oh merely 'irrigates, 
not steeps and saturates the mind, can nJVer secure our pea- 
santry against the combined workings of selfishness and fanati- 
cism. Kveu were it not so largely neutralized by the spit-fire 
Bcctarianisni of the day, it would be insignificant against tlic 
strong temptations of that Sodom of the W est. The segregation, 
too, of vast masses of people from their proper sociid leaders, 
as in South Wales, where, thrdugh the comparative scarcity of 
gi'eat^ landed proprietors, all relations of lii'e tend to merge in 
tihe commercial one, and all ^hc better feelings of our nature in 
selfishness, furnishes another facility for the j^iorinon missionary 
to move tlie mass. Multitudes of these patient boobies who 
form the real rank and file of the cozening hierarchy, arc, pro- 
bably, even now on their way to tne far-off paradise of knaves. 
But not only these, but others of superior station, too, arc 
Toiind, whoso minds have lon^ drifted wearily in search of 
something Avhicli apjiealed wdth a direct cliCim of tlic super- 
natural to their jaded a*nd excited minds. They sicken of 
a stand-still I'cligion, and long for signs and wonders, and listen 
efljyerly for the voice which says, ^ Jicbold, lie is in the wilder- 
ness!’ and summons them to ‘go forth.’ Nothing but servility 
to a nanffe prevents them from fimTing in Popery the stimu- 
lating diet which they crave ;* but, as Mr. Carvalho \Yituesscs, 
it is only by a profession of ^‘Protestantism in its purity ’ that 
they can be baited. No doubt that observer Avas correct in 
saying that llomanism furnished few or no perverts. The 
‘ Aliraele of La Salcttc ’ is only a single instance of an equiva- 
lent to the ‘ lying wonders’ which the ‘ Saints’ hold out, while 
at the same time it must bo owned that they who require such 
stimulants generally retain iv^*rasp on some, vital dogma, how- 
ever corruj)tly li/jld, Avhich i^fevents the loose mental fluctuation 
of the more degenerj^.e sectary. Some curious specimens of the 
latter kind are quoted by Mr. Ferris. lie encountered on the 
shores of tlie Salt Lake a nftin and his wdfe^who had been 
eared in l^*esbytcrianisrn, bul — 

* Fascinated with the ideas of direct cominunicalion wiih heaven, 
through’ the medium of a prophej, the performance of miracles by duly 
authorized apostfts, and especially of the “ last days ” being at hand, they 
had embraced the new iiiitli, and bid adieu to their old I’riends and pleasant 
home in ‘the State of Connecticut, •i'hc woman was very voluble, and ready 
enough to talk on all Mormon subjects except polygamy, and on that she 
Avas sore. In one conversation with hot 1 pointed to a lofty mountain 
which reared it.^ snowy summit to the sky uitliin a mile of the dwelling, 
and asked her if thatrwoi|!d ever literally subside into a plain. “Yes, 
indeed," was her response; “ I expect to see that mountain literally made 
low ; for the last days are at hand, and the Bible says, that every valley, 
shall be exalted, and every molmtaiii made low ; and the Bible means exactly 
what it says.** * ^ 



These last words furnish a k^y to the scanty spiritual element 
wliich pervades I^^monism. Wholly blind to the spirit of 
both Testaments, its votaries, by culling a text here and there, 
and incorporating witli their own crude fancies the literal 
meaning of many of the metaphors of Holy Scripture, have 
cauglit the ear of those who know little or nothing of it beyond 
the letter, and whom ignorance disqualifies for attaching to that 
letter any but the most directly sifperficial sense. The greater 
appetite with which they have seized on the Old Testament 
has been already noticed, and ina^be in jiart accounted 4ior by 
its greater capacity for such treatment. The ready dupes catch 
the well-known •hime of those weighty words, and find that 
no^v, for the first time, a meaning which they can readily 
appreciate is attached to tliein. This prepossesses them in 
favour of the new doctrine, the more shocking of whose tenets 
were at first carefully reserved. It is impossible, however, t^o 
suppose that this suppreasioif of revolting practices can now 
subsist alter ten years have elajiscd. The thitigs which shock 
us mi^st ‘ will out/ The old lady Vlio knows nothing else of 
the news is always duly posted up in the last murder ; and thus 
polygamy and its resulting abominations are by this time tlic 
most generally known of^ all Mormon pceuliavilies; and those 
who are drawn to its prufessioq join it with those before their 
eyes. Hence its votaries must, one should think, be of a less 
worthy and more unscrupulous class, the floating scum of civic 
pojiulation, and the grossest dregs of rustic ignorance, amongst 
which the baser anunal vices abound. This, if it bo. so, must 
W’^eaken the influence of the delusion, and tend to explode it; 
and if the settlement still fascinate, it must lure only those who 
seek the same attractions whicl^pf old distinguished the cities of 
the i)lain, to which the vast fertJUty of Utah, and its horrible 
licentiousness, no less than its position upon the edge of a salt 
inland lake, make it a striking and atvl'ul parallel. It is a 
loathsome task to trace the ^abominations with* which this 
unhappy coimnonwcallh reeks^ yet an instructive lesson, in 
the connexion of religious dd^ma with moral practice, may 
be found in the fact .that the Mormons began by preaching 
a corporeal deity, and ended by^debasing their own bodies into 
temples of carnal lust. Denying in terms the eftrner-stone of all 
spiritual religion, tliat ^ God is % Spyiit,’ they launchcdaOiit into 
divers blasphemies sfffecting each and all of the awful names of the 
Trinity, and which easily iufflliate themselves to this monstrous 
result of the anthropomorphic language of Scripture litcralized. 
A haze of unconscious pantheism also pdl^vades tlieir teaching, 
as^ now developed, whilst it is here and tliere curiously veined 
with a streak of what, eighteen ceuflirics ago, under the famous 
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name of ^ Gnosticism/ roused tli# spiritual war-cry of the Apo- 
stolic Church. In how marvellously wi(k. a circle does the 
revolution of error sometimes run I As seen from this point of 
view, the foul superstition of to-day throws a ray far back 
across the gulf of ages upon the early struggles of the truth, 
and seems to show how that poison of the first century distilled 
from the corrupted dregs of Jewish and Gentile speculation, 
even as now Mornionism has*rcsulted from those of Christianity 
in its most lately decomposed forms. A greater presumption 
seems«ilso to lie in favour of tjy^c truth of those charges of corrupt 
))racticc which history stores up against divers sects of the 
Gnostics, but which some inoderu critics havc«discrcdited as the 
suspicious testimony of theological enemies, whilst others have 
set them down as too sliocking to be credible. 

We have already given a specimen of the mode in wdiich the 
‘faints’ deal with facts to make out their own case in the pre- 
ceding extracts from ‘The Voice of Joseph.’ We quote the 
following statenfciit of Mr, Ferris; as bearing on the same point, 
although the publications to which it alludes have not fallen in 
ouji* way : — 

* It is libel ciioagb upon the integr^y and intelligence of mankind that 
Momionisin. in any form, ever had an existence; but it is due to many to 
sny, that they have been brought into the Church under the strongest 
assurances of the missionaries that polygamy did not exist among them. 
Smith had his pretended rcvclatio^^i on the subject, July 12, 1843, from 
uhicli, until the 2f)th of August, 1852, it existed as a secret Jiistituiion. At 
the last-nienlioiicU period, it was publicly justified in a sormon, preached 
"by Orson Pratt, and the revelation anci sermon were, on the Mill of 
September following, published to the world in tlie Deseret News Extra, 
During this entire period of nine years, their missionaries were instructed 
to deny the existence of polygamy, and Uicy have proved themselves 
prompt and ready liars on all oecasup's v^hen the subject has been called 
in question. On ibis point the proofs are abundant. In or about the year 
1845, one John C. I^innctt apostihizcd from Mormonism, and in his expose 
alleged that the spiritual-wife system was in vogue at Naiivoo. P.arley 1*. 
Pratt, then, an^ now, of nigh authority in the Churcb, promptly denied 
that any such doctrine was “ known, l\cld, or practised as a principle of the 
Latter-day Saints and urged that }t was “ but another , name for whorc- 
ckhns,” ** and that it was as foreign ftom the real principles of the Church 
as the devil is from God, ot as sectarianism is from Christianity.” 
letiiai Starj, vol. \i. p. 22. , * 

‘ In a scries ot’ pamphlets, publii^hed in 1851, the reader will find an 
account of a discussion between Elder John Taylor, another Mormon 
dignitary. *and some perso^is ii\ Frangc, in July, 1850. One of the charges 
brought against the M Ormans'^ was, that polygamy was practised among 
them. To refute this, Elder Taylor remarked, '‘We are accused here of 
polygamy, and actions the most* indelicate obscene, and disgusting, such 
as none but a corrupt heart could have contrived. These things ^ire too 
outrageous to admit of belief^ therefore I shall content myself by reading 
our view's of chastity and marriage from a work published by us, containing 
some of the articles of our faitl^.” He then read from the book of “ Doc- 
trines and Covenants on the subject, containing thd following marriage 
obligations : — ' 
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‘ You both Tuutnally ag;ree to bl each other’s companion, husband and 
^ifc, ohscrvinf^ the legal rights belonging to this condition ; that is, keeping 
yourselves whoUu fof each other, and frmn all others, during your lives.” 

* Also the following^— 

‘ “ Inasmuch as this Church of Jesus Christ has been reproached with 
the crime of fornication and j^olyrfawy, we declare that we believe that one 
man should have one wife and one woman but one hushandy 

* It will be recollected that polygamy was introduced by the prophet in 

August, 1843, nearly seven years before this discussion; and yet this sacer- 
dotal villain quoted irom the Ij^ing book of “ Doctrines and Covenants ” in 
denial of the charge. But this is not all : this unmitigated scamp was at 
that very period living in a state of adultery with a plurality of wives, so 
called. Perhaps his Mormon conscience Justified him with the plea^bat he 
did not directly deny the charge himself f he only said it was too gross an 
nccusaiion to be believed, and then quoted what he knew to bo false from ‘ 
one of their sacred bfioks ! It is diflficult to find terms in which to express 
the baseness of these falsehoods.’ ^ 

Wc wUl not follow Mr. Itjrris in his endeavour to find terms 
in which to express his detestation of this exposure of lust 
wliilewashed with lies. The subject-matter, however, -is one ctf" 
grave considcrati4>n to those ol^our Bishops and Clergy amongst 
whose dioceses and cures the unclean spirit is angling for the 
bodies* and mnh of men and women. The Mormons no longer 
rvlfcct the prudery of reserve on these once esoteric points «<>f 
practice. In proof of this wc refSr to the pamphlet entitled ‘ Mar- 
riage and Morals in Utahj* standing amongst others ai tlie head 
of this ai‘ticle. It informs us Miat Judaea at the Christian era 
^ was a Homan province, und«r Koman law's, which were 
‘ opposed to polygamy. On this account the Jews had greatly 
‘ degenerated ; they had corrupted their way and perxerted the pure 

* imtitiitioHs of their more virtuous fathers, lienee Jolm the 
‘ Baptist and Jesus Clirist reproved them sharply, calling them 

* a generation of vipers— an evil and adulterous generation.’” 
The main argument of the paw^tlct is, that God’s covenant to 
Abraham included, to say the feast, if it did not consist in, 
polygamy, as the moans whereby, through his seed, all families 
of the earth should be ble&scd. The argument from this 
covenant, thus interpreted, is followed up by the examples of 
nearly all tliS persons mcnliotied in the Old Testament 
having liad a plurality of wives, and is ‘then applied to Chris- 
tians, as being ‘ Abrahffm’s seed and heirs according to promise.’ 
This conclusion is practically Enforced by cojitemplating the 
state of morals in the modern cmntals of European and 
American Christcn<lonn In thSse cnies,*says the pamphleteer, 
(no less a person than ^ Barley P. Pratt, one of the twelve 
apostles,’ and brother, w'C 1[)elieve, of Orson before mentioned,) 
prevails a great laxity of morals, and tilings arc done in the 
twilight of society \vhich sound very ugly when called by their 
right names; but turn to virtuous ,ptali, and the whole moral 
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character of the scene is changed! Polygamy leaves no * surplus 
female population ’ afloat in the rtreets, such connexions become 

* sacred domestic institutions in short, a^^Vas been well said, 

^ Adultery is impossible if you only assume a licence to take your 
^ neighbour’s wife. It is Didoes old apology, 

“ Coiijug;ium vocat, hoc praetexit nomine culpani.** 

* It is easy enough to denounce robbery when it is declared 
‘ lawful to steal, or to be eloquent in proving that infanticide is 
^ a crime unknown to the law, where it is the recognised cus- 
^ tom of the country to expose the surplus childrcli.’ [Saturday 
Reuefb, Sept. Gth, 1856.) 

Jiut let us hear the ‘ apostolic ' peroration : — 

* Let us educate our sons and daughters in all that is holy, and true, and 

virtuous, and pure, and lively, and of good report; let us gradually and 
carcMly develop in them the true affections and attributes of their nature ; 
let us c\iltivatc every intellectual and moral sense and faculty within them, 
and lead them gently onward in the great science of life and exaltation ; 
that when time shall be no more, wefeay rejoice teUh the untold millions of 
oar posterity in the eternal mansions/ < 

Thus tlic serpent of lioontiousnpss crawls from benct^th the 
altar and devours tlie sacrifice, as of old, and leaves his cor» 
nfpting slime upon the holy b<v>ka which contiun the words of 
life. It is plain, however, that the concubinage which they call 
the ‘spiritual marriage’ is no longcr disseinbled save in name; 
and the fact that they feel their ground sufficiently popular to 
risk this avowal, is another ^testimony most damaging to the 
character of our own people and times. The most fearful ques- 
tion which occurs, as we turn these pages, is, how can women 
be prevailed upon in sufficient numbers to close with pro- 
posals which imply their ignominy? On this point Mr. Ferris 
has some remarks which may bq instructive : — 

‘ 'fhe Mormon missionaries mak^ especial efforts to get female converts, 
esteeming success in this work^ paramount even to the accpiisitiou of 
'wealthy disciples. When, however, they manage to obtain a lodgment in 
A family where girlp and money both abound, they regard themselves in 
pursuit of a prize for which they will^ut forth their best exertions/ 

Again: — [ 

* It may excite surprise that so many females can be found who are 
w’ilUng to be made tlu^ ready instruments of ilebauchery ; hut they are 
generally* young, exceedingly igiiora|>t, aiid are made to believe that their 
salvation depends ^upon it; and it is regarded as no disgrace in the com- 
munity in«wliich they live. T^iis community is so completely isolated as 
to form a‘ world by itself; and its hafiits and m«ral^ are borrowed from the 
cock-pit and third tier of more civilized regions.* 

The result of the disclosure of what the real practice is which 
prevails among the ‘ Saints ’ seems here to be presented to us. 
They have ceased to draw, as once they drew, recruits from the 
lower middling population of this country, and now attract 



only, or chiefly, those who grovel at the bottom of society, 
over whqgi their superiors po&^ss or exert no power to reach 
tliem 4pr their gogife The extent to whicli both Mr. Car- 
valho and Mr. Ferris praise the general conduct and morals 
of these poor creatures, when mormonized, is no mean testimo- 
nial to the native grain of character in favour of law and order 
which marks our countrymen in every station of life. It is not, 
after all, so surjn*ising, on reflection, however shocking the fact, 
that ignorant minds, in starving bodies, should be wrought upon 
by the artful propagandisin of a knot of unscrupnlous knaves. 
Yet, as tlie most recent returns show throughout this kingdom 
a considerable recent diminution of the number of persons in 
receipt of legal relief, wo should expect a corrcspoiKling decrease 
in the numbers of emigrants it has furnisl^cd to Utah. Besides 
this diminished influx, Mr. Ferris speaks of discontent and fac- 
tion springing up among the community ol‘ Mormons, and of a 
eor jtaiit drain of their pojnilation ill the direction of Caliiornia* 
It seems that the^sheep are getting less pati<'ut of being fleeced, 
and that the priesthood arc at their wits’ end for devices to 
restraifi this efflux in ([uestf of the untithed freedom wdiich a 
sail larthcr west offers. They no longer now catch men of 
capital and wealth as orft'.c, it scorns, they did ; and even in the 
wide abundance of the prairie, if capital recedes, thorp must bo 
practical limits to its gradually •enlarged circle of settlements. 
In short, the secular advantages ^will soon ebb to the market 
level, and cease inordinately to attract. 

Neither is the sjnjitual peace of the ‘ Saints ’ undisturbed by 
serious discord. The schism opened by the rivalry for the 
office of jiresident has never, it seems, been thoroughly healed. 
Besides six or seven detachments who have swarmed away 
under various leaders, there socMins to be a persevering here- 
siarch named Gladden Bishop, wjio, ecclesiastically speaking, 
has had ^ as many lives as a cat.’ He was, duritig the lifetime of 
Joseph Smith, nine times excommunicated, and^ nine times 
received anew, each time with Mormon bajitism, into their 
body but, lapsing the tenth time, appears to have been sineja 
‘ given over to the bufietings of Satan. for a thousand years.’ 
Whether this football of priestcraft is still in the land of the 
living does not seem clear, but 4iis sect is said, to be, ’though 
small, vigorous by the intensity of its fanaticism, and to be an 
abiding x'oot of oflencevin the v^ry llbart^of the Mormon com- 
munity. The present leader is also a Smith — a name to the 
notoriety of wliicli there Seem no practical limits; and as the 
hierarchy of Sodom liavc by the instkict of fanatics adminis- 
tered persecution to all who attempt to follow their own pri- 
vate judgment, there seems every chance of their body being 
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split by the resistance of the sictarian mass which they thus 
compress. On an attempt of 4his heretical Smith to preach, 
his audience was dispersed. On his repeatiff^;; it he was ariestcd ; 
and the president, on the same day, roared from the pulpit 
against the man whom he had silenced, in the following 
terms : — 

‘ ** When I was returning from meeting last Sabbath, my ears were saluted 
with an apostate crying in the streets here. We want such men to go to 
California, or anywhere they choSse. I say to those persons, you must not 
court persecution here, lest you get so much of it you will not know what 
to do with it. Do not court persecution • . . . (repeating the words) or you 
will g§t more than you want, and it will come quicker than you want it. 
I say to you bishops, do not allow them to preach in your wards. Who 
broke the roiids to these valleys? Did this little nasty Smith and his wife ? 
No ; the^r stayed in St. Louis while we did it, peddling ribbons and kissing 
the Gentiles. I know what they have done here; they have asked exor- 
bitant prices for their nasty stinking riboons [voices, ‘ that’s trpe !'] We 
broke the roads to this country. Now, you Gladdenitcs, keep your tongues 
still, lest sudden destruction come upon you.” ’ 

Here is another specimen of truculent vehemence : — 

* “ 1 say, rather than apostates shall flourish here, I will unsheath my 
bowie-knife and conquer or die. (Great commotion in tlie congregation, and 
a simultaneous burst of feeling assenting to the declaration.) Now, you 
mtAty apostates, clear out, or judgment will be nut to the line and righteous- 
ness to the plummet. (Voices generally, ‘Go it! go it!’) If you say it is 
right, raise your hands. (All hands ux>.) Le>us call upon the Lord to assist 
us in this and every good work.” ’ ♦ 

Sucli declamation reduced* to print liei’C in England may 
excite a smile of contempt at its feeble coarseness, or a thrill 
of indignation at its profaneness ; but it is in Utah no impotent 
bluster, but a scourge fit to lash fanaticism into a frenzy of 
persecution. Thus inward dissension threatens to rend and 
scatter, no less than discontent at bombastioal promises unful- 
filled to thin, the ranks of monism. It wdll be politically 
menaced by the last ncwly-tfiddcd states of Oregon and Min- 
nesora, whilst our principal authority thinks there is a reason- 
able hope ^thnt the Union is not destined to be disgraced by 
' the admission of a state in which the licentious practices of 
*.#Jewry and heathendom arc m^dc part of its retigious institu- 
‘ tions.’ He bases the hope upon the alleged decrease in the 
numbers of Mormon population, both in these islands and in the 
North American continent. The total in Great Britain, in 1851, 
was giv^n by Mormon authorities at 30,747, whilst that for 
1863 \rti8 30,690. The IBiffciIbncc is sligly;, but it shows the 
scale is turned, and, as compared with the increase of previous 
successive years, is decisive. The pofmlation of Utah is alleged 
by the * Deseret Aliiij-nae lor 1853,’ as quoted by Mr. Ferris, to 
have then been a little over 30,000. He himself left the city 
in May of that year, and states that 25,000, ^ including Gen- 



tiles/ is what his observation would fix it at. We cannot quite 
follow hiS figures ; md this important part of his volume seems 
rather too hastily ^ne for us to verify his conclusions. His 
computation, however, is, that ' the October (Mormon) con- 
ference,’ 1853, showed a ‘decrease of about 5,000 since the 
winter of 1853,’ apparently meaning the winter 1852-3; but a 
decrease of more than 20 per cent, in nine months seems a great 
deal too good to be true. Yet the following appeal, oflScially 
made in the ‘Deseret News’ of February 19, 1853, seems to 
show an anxiety on the part of the hierarchy which st^ngly 
confirms Mr. Ferris’ general statements; it is headed, ‘ A Word 
to the Saints.’ , 

* “ Yes, I tliiiik I shall go south — probably to the Ranche. As I am 
counselled to go south, 1 have concluded perhaps that this irill be best for 
me.” This is tlie story of many, as it is frequently told, and comes to my ears ; 
and it is upon this point that 1 wish to speak. ... If there is any man, 
woman, or child, who desires to go to that country .... who prefers to* 
dw'ell in the tents o^ wickedness than to tarry among the saints — to any, 
and all such persons, I say, go; Mr heaven’s sake, for our sake, and 
for the s^ke ot the gold which yo^ desire bdforc all other gods, go ! But, 
to all others — to all such as have embraced the gospel foif the love uliicb 
they bear tow^ard it ... . stay / hoid / consider what you are doing, ardL 
remember that here, in these* valleys, tre the chambers of the Lord for his 
people for a season. Let no inf\pcnce tempt you away, or seduej you from 
the path of duty. As you value your religion .... as you value the excel- 
leiice and the glory of 'the institutions of the people of God .... listen to 
the counsellings of the servants of God,«and abide among his saints, until 
you are sent away to the nations which lieth (sic) in darkness.’ 

If Mr. Ferris is Correct, these powerful adjurations have 
failed of their object, and the drain of population is progressing 
at a rate which would empty the valley in about four years. 
Without accepting this expcctatii^ip, we think there is reason to 
view the efforts at propagandisra^ now making in our capital 
and larger seats of industry as spasmodic, and rf not desperate, 
yet ominous of decay. That so many converts to this apostacy 
have swarmed from our own parishes, must be our* excuse for 
having wcaried«our readers with the painful details of domestic 
treachery, pollution, and division, the incest, jealousy, anJ* 
heartlessness, with the •evidence of which the pages of Mr. 
Carvalho and of Mr. Ferris alik^ teem. The most fcafful of 
the results already achieved seems, according ^to the latter, 
to be the utter demoralization cl^ildliood and youUi, the 
saturation of young Ininds with foul thoughts, and the pre- 
cocity of boys in liccntioiisness. Utterly ungovernable at 
school, because the corner-stone of ajl discipline is sapped 
at home, they meet there in hot-beds of*mutual corruption^ 
They are even applauded in their contempt for all authority by 
elders of the * Church,’ who abet the outrages of juvenile in8o-» 
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lence, the sure presages of coming anarchy. The last shame of 
the vicious in the presence of*youth is ^t off, and* the last 
topic which the Homan satirist could ur^ upon the mature 
debauchee seems here utterly to fail ; — 

‘ Nc tu pueri contempscris annos, 

Sed peccaturo obsistat tibi fUlus iiifans.’ 

Whilst wo write these concluding pages, a little book, en- 
titled ‘ The Mormons ; or,* the Dream and the Hcality,’ has 
come to hand. It purports to be the word of an ex-Mormon, 
convinced of the falsehood, mischief, and spiritual ruin with 
which the system of his late persuasion is fraught. We see 
no reason, in the internal evidence of the^ork, to doubt the 
genuineness of the character claimed by its author. There is 
an utter absence of the marshalliSig of facts to produce effect, 
and of studied comments and set reflections. Its detail is more 
.minute, and its portraiture of life at Utah less graphic, than that 
of either of the two principal authorities folloyved in tliis article. 
But it only runs over the same'facts at the level of the ground, 
along which ^hc other writers condact us, as it were, by an arched 
^iacluct commanding a bird’s-eye view. The nearer insight 
which it enables us to gain, and the many little home touches 
of nature which it adds, complete ^the minor features of the 
])icture, but do not alter the outline. Perhaps the one trait in 
Mormon life which is brought out by this little book in the 
fullest measni'e is the intense blackguardism — there is really no 
other word for it— of its popular pulpit s^ylc. Mr. Carvalho’s 
specimens of Mormon preaching were, we might have prer 
viously supposed, extreme examples; but from reading this 
little book, which professes to be ‘ edited by a Clergyman,’ we 
are induced to regard then.<rns by no means exceptional. It 
sufficiently proves the class^to which his hearers must belonw 
that the Mormon preacher can venture on such Language, which 
would disgrace the'lowcst pot-house orator in the rottenest 
borough in England, or the most grovelling specimens of the 
* stump’ in the States. All probabilities secnv to converge to 
this point, that Mormonism is being gradually smothered in the 
slough of its own pollutions, though perhaps too slowly yet to 
prevent much, mischief. Since its progress was last noticed in 
these pages, it seems to have reached the highest, tide-mark of 
its course, and to sh<#iv dAcide^symptoips of decline. Let us hope 
that its downward course may have brought it to prostration and 
decay before we have occasion to recal attention to it. 
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Art. II. — 1. Ivors. By the Author of ^ Amy Herbert.^ 
2 vols. Longman. 

2. Amy Herbert, A Tale for Children, Longman. 

3. Lanet on Parsonage. A Tale for Children. 3vols. Longman. 

4. The EarVs Daughter. 2 vols.. Longman. 

5. Gertrude. ,2 vols. Longman. 

6. Margaret Percival. 2 vols. Longman. , ^ 

7. The Experience of Life. Longman. 

8. Katharine Ashton. 2 vols. Longman. 

9. Cleve Hall. 2 vols. Longman. 

The antlwrcss of ‘ Amy Herbert/ though distinguished by a 
sustained and well-merited popularity, has not yet received any 
extended notice in our columns«i We propose in the following 
article to supply* the deficiency by a general review of her 
works of fiction, the publication of which extends over a period 
of thirteen years. This seejns the only fair courac towards a 
writer whose efforts havc^ taken ^ consistent course, vrho writeJ^ 
in most cases, under the rule of a distinctly definite aim, whose 
works should be regarded* as a series ; each separattf story an 
illustration of some truth or dobtrine, or practical maxim of 
conduct ; to be* understood by the light of what has gone 
before. 

They have been thittcen restless eventful years, and those have 
been staid minds indeed, — or time must have previously fixed the 
mould of thought, — which have undergone no change in them, 
and which at the end of this period give to the same points pre- 
cisely the same relative importancwvhich they assigned to them 
at the beginning. A general unity 8f purpose, ihe same objects 
of interest, the same preferences and avertjions in the main, the 
same position in the eye of friends; these coiij^itute con- 
sistency in such times. We inftst not look for, w'e must not 
always -desire, identity of view; and the credit of such con->* 
sistency of view and position is due to this author, for we are 
not willing to regard in a serious light the satire in her last 
work, which has excited suspicion of change in lomc quarters. 
High and pure aims, earnestness of^)iuq^se, and sobriely of 
judgment, arc the cjiialhies whicli give weight and value to 
this writer’s intellectual cnejowments, which atone for consider- 
able deficiencies, and which constitute her a peculiarly Mife and 
trustworthy guide for young minds. * IiWcn her limits — as 
ivanting the charm of originality — have little to alarm in them, 
being of the time-honoured consevi^ativc class, and so far 
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running counter to prevailing tj^eorics and the tone of modern 
authorship, as to give the impression of son^ething old-fashioned 
and prejudiced, as of a fine mind early warpM by certain narrow- 
ing influences, Avhich have lost their hold over the world at large. 
Some holes and corners in every mind thus escape intrusion, 
and arc left pretty much as nature and the chances of childhood 
made them, their little idols and houses of imagery untouched 
and unswept. But the charactetisiica of the mind before us are 
practical religious self-discipline, rigid self-training, carefully 
cultivated habits of thought and observation, and habitual self- 
control. No writer gives more the conviction of writing from 
experience ; the reader, judging from the W4)rks alone, is per- 
suaded of this : it gives them their power ; we instinctively 
know that the practical teaching in them has been worked out, 
and found to be true. And practical views of life are apt to be 
sad ones : they certainly are in this case. There is something 
unsparing and almost severe in her mode of viewing the common 
life of society ; her sympathies,^* little alive to its pleasures, are 
kept on the continual sti'ctch, in, pity for the inevitable cares 
and trials of ihose who would live in it for a purpose, and are 
ISent on doing the work which God has .sent them into the world 
to do. The troubles incidental to \\(^r own sex especially weigli 
on her heart and feelings ; apd life after life of patient self- 
sacrifice — the only variety,; as she somewhere says, being 
variety of trial — pass before us, all told with an air of truth 
that ensures conviction, till her mule readers — we imagine 
the minority — must feel ashamed of' themselves for being at 
the bottom of so much suffering; and the advocates of the 
rights of women would certainlj claim her as one of their 
sisterhood, but that her pious resignation and her course of 
active religious remedies inig,ut be, we fear, worse to their taste 
than the original disesise. Human trial, the question of respon-t 
sibility, the great prdblemsof life, press on her too constantly, so 
that her books are not cheerful. We are interested and edified, 
but at the same time saddened^more than need b/j, and certainly 
'inore than she intends that we should be, for there is often a 
talk of cheerfulness while the actual scenes are depressing. 

But* while vee say this, we jnust own at the same time that 
it is not fair td expect from this class of fiction more than the 
authoxvprofesses to give Here the implied promise only is 
to illustrate certain moral views of fife ^bjr example and by 
warning. Young people will read good advice in a story, when 
they turn aside from it .in a sermon or an essay ; therefore the 
authoress uses the gifts she has to make her teaching acceptable 
and palatable. But amusement is a secondsiry object with 
her, while with ordinary iiovel writers, and conscientious ones 
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too, tins is not the case ; their promise to their readers, first of 
all, is amusement ; ^ey are justified in drawing characters and 
composing scenes ^vith no other view, a licence never taken by 
this lady, who sticks to her real design with a fidelity she is never 
tempted to swerve from, so that though sometimes tedious, — 
as wliat moral writer is not ?— -she is never irrelevant or frivo- 
lous ; faults, by the way, almost universal in these day of rapid 
authorship. The novel writer is impelled by the possession of 
certain powers, by a vivid imagination, a lively fancy, a clear 
insight into character, — these gifts, arc the motive power, »’hile 
each one’s principles for good or evil influence the mode in which 
he exercises these^gifts, and make them a blessing or a curse. 
But he does not consciously say things because they will do 
good ; he is never knowingly didactic ; he never goes out of 
the way f(Tr this purpose. In a pure work of fiction, a grave dis- 
cuss 'on, introduced merely for the abstract truth and import- 
ance of the question involved, h a literary ori’or and mistake. 
The good such vTorks may do-*-and it is often infinite untold 
good — is not, in the strict sense of th8 word, desij^ned. But in 
the works before us the avowed design of the writer is to use 
fiction as the vehicle for«conveying certain truths, practical or 
theoretical. All the characters must assist in their development, 
all the incidents must work theijy out. It follows by a sort of 
necessity that the plot must be a jangled skein of mistakes, the 
consequences of moral errors; the most provoking of all plans for 
getting up the necessary intricacies of a story, one which it is a 
blunder in tlie mere novelist to adopt, and which puts the 
writer for instruction at an intellectual disadvantage. 

But on higher ground, it is more difficult to write a truly 
moral story with a definite mowal aim than without one. A 
writer guided by general good inti^tions, and a love and appre- 
ciation of what is excellent, and possessed of the qualifications 
necessary for his art, has comparativelj^ little difficulty in 
making his good people act rightly, supposing him* to be un- 
trammelled in 4he choice of incident ; if he is allowed to make 
his plot as fortuitous, as subject to external *and incidental* 
influences, as the course of this world seems to the observer’s 
narrow ken to be. But if the course of events must be* moral 
too, if nothing must happen by chance, if evei^ must be the 
inevitable results of cau^ses, if e^ery actios, word, and ftiouglit 
must develop into Its fruit, a new element of difficulty is 
evolved. To make the characters and incidents really fit, to 
make all flow naturally, to sacrifice nothing on either side, to 
make the virtuous characters act with a free and spontaneous 
grace, to construct incidents at once probable, the legitimate 
consequences of human action, and (&f a kind to illustrate the 
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author’s aims^ is a task very f%\v have achieved. There never 
fails to arise a hitch somewhere. The characters all seem to 
have a task to perform, a part to play, and the moral, to 
which so n)ucli is sacrificed, is far-fetched and unnatural, or not 
urifriHiuenily loses its force in the end by being, after all, 
indebted to sonic fortuitous event for its denouement. Perhaps 
the task is above mortal powers. We cannot toll, in any deli- 
cate or minute sense, what*arc all the consequences of thought 
and action, for we never see them in real life left unassisted to 
work themselves. If we did, human reason would surely sink 
under an overwhelming sense of responsibilities thus forced upon 
its consciousness. 

Wlien, therefore, we have occasion to criticise the conduct of 
our authoress’s tales, the working of mind upon mind, the 
relation of her characters to each other, their acts themselves, 
or the consequences of them, the difficulty of the task must 
always be borne in mind, s6' that probably what seems a 
deliberate error in judgment, ahd a misapprcliension of duty, is 
rather attributable to some haivJness of construction, some 
obstinate entanglement, which no ingenuity can set straight. 

Hut passing from generalities, it is time to return to our 
authoress’s peculiar qualifications for this class of fiction, such as 
it is. And first, she is fortunate in a style which i’eflects the 
thought, refinement, and self-rccollection, which give the tone to 
her works, -Clear, cultivated, easy, and flowing, with a jierfect 
command of words for all she wishes to express, the reader is 
pleasantly carried on without troulde or effort o« his part — the 
scenes pass in orderly review before him, his memory and 
attention are never unduly tasked; the transitions from nar- 
rative to dialogue, from description to reflection, are all so 
natural and well timed, th^if- he may forget to give due credit 
for the order hnd power of arrangement which have made 
a difficult task seeni an easy one, and for the modesty wliich 
has taught* to the writer the lynits of her own powers, and pre- 
^served her from venturing in -any line for which nature has not 
^qualified her. * Though rarely eloquent, and with no ’marked 
traits or felicities of diction which constitute distinctive, charac- 
teristic style?, slie can yet write frose worthy to be culled such, 
measured, expressive, and harmonious, — a higher praise than our 
reader may be at fivst d^posad to consider it in these days, when 
the discovery has been made by so many, — (Specially writers, 

that whole books can be written«Mvithout having recourse to 
their own language at all, principles, story, and characters, all 
represented through the disjointed chit-chat and broken sentences 
which pass for natural conversation. But though escaping this 
feminine snare, the style Ja yet essentially a feminine one ; no 
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one can jread a page and remain in doubt on this point ; not 
from any inaccuraqjea or fault of any kind, but rather from the 
merit of transparency ; that expressiveness wc have already 
noted, which reveals the mind within, in the best sense 
of the word, a feminine mind; content with its own sphere, 
tender, sytftpathising, religious, cultivating its narrower field of 
thought and observation, with no temptation to stray beyond, 
and deriving practical wisdom from*it. 

Some considci^ablc share of fancy and imagination must also 
belong to the writer of so many really popular tales, and yeo are 
willing to grant it ; though the question brings us to the point 
where we often find ourselves at issue with her. We have 
«already noted an evident experience of life, and habits of obser- 
vation to turn such experience to excellent account ; but these 
are not the materials from which to weave a plot. The home of 
invention, as every one can tell for himself, lies far back in a 
wholly dilferent region, where ffom infancy the mind has chosen 
its favourite haunts, and laid ujfi its pleasant fancies and choicest 
delights, so long as the business of the world leaves room and 
time for such day-dreams. This is the storehouse to which thyj 
mind must always recirr when«it sets itself to make a story. 
According to the play of Jancy and force of the irnggination, 
according to the power inherent in the poetic faculty of seizing 
and making its own what it instiqctively loves; — not with any 
tliought of self, — but because it is congenial, and for its own 
goodness and beauty^ sake, will be the variety and value of this 
store. Most dreamers stop far short of this ; it is not fancy 
so miich as desire that is at work ; so they construct, not poems, 
but castles in the air ; and how many soever of these the memoiy 
lays by, as the same architect •builds them, a family likeness 
Avill most surely run through tliyn all. Now this authoi’’3 
storehouse seems to us to be composed of these'fabrics. Certain 
pictures and images run from story to *story, wc, cannot get 
away from them. It is the business of the author’s own reason, 
indeed, to marie them down successively as they appear ; to shoy 
how baseless they are, how little real happiness they would 
confer, but fate and necessity get the better, and the same 
edifice rears itself anew in the neat volume. 

We GOnclude, then, that the plan and groundwork of a story 
show an author’s natun^l bias, while the characters who act their 
part in it represent fils knowledge of life ; in the present writer 
we see these two principled act upon one another in an unusually 
independent and even antagonistic mode. It is very clear that 
the early fancies and reveries we liave attnbuted to mankind at 
largo lay with her in the great world. There was a time when 
the fancy expatiated unrestrained in'^he dignified good things of 
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this world — mansions and park#, saloons and terraces, {)edigrees 
and rent-rolls, — fiords and ladies removed^from Tulgar cares, 
visited by trials of their own, — these are inseparably associated 
with the romance of her nature, her invention cannot play freely 
in a lower scene. Something has made the common world a 
very stern forbidding scene to her, and she invests* it with no 
borrowed beauty, she smooths over none of its roughnesses or 
as])erities. The gleams thit she throws upon it are not from 
itself, but from hdr ideal sphere of aristocratic refinement and 
graca. She cannot imagine human happiness, which has not at 
least in some distant and remote way some connexion with 
those polite oases ; and thus an impression of sccularity is often 
left in the mind of the reader at utter variance with the direct 
teaching, as well as with the authbr^s deliberate intention. 

Indeed, her actual knowledge of life presents a very different 
scries of pictures from these mney ones. There she is met by 
harsh distinctions of rank ; she^sees that life*p battle is fought 
amid petty trials, small annoyarihes, and often under undignified 
privations ; there the lot of the many forces itself painfully on a 
jpind of great realizing power, and below the average cheerful- 
ness of temperament. There all trials present themselves to her 
mind wi\h their full weight, heavy laden, and depressing in pro- 
portion to their pettiness, and contradiction to the ideal originally 
formed of a grand and dignified existence. Sympathy and d^uty 
urge her to help in the struggle, by counsel, \rarning, cncou- 
ragementj while reason labours to sec thq cause, and piety to 
search out the good hidden^under the apparent evil. 

These two conflicting principles or impulses divide her stories. 
In those tales where the plot carries the day, and fancy has all 
its own way, the characters areadeal — as in the ‘ Earfs Daughter,’, 
the trials of the titled porcelain heroine are such as w'ould very 
little affect comihoner clay, and affect us therefore very little in 
the telling;,in others, Vhere the characters form the interest, and 
the writer composes not from Jlmagination but observation, the 
^trials are only too real, — want of money, hard wbrk, selfishness, 
*and harsh tempers, touch the reader’s own experience only too 
nearly, as in the * Experience of Life.’ • In many cases there is 
a clash* betwee |2 real and ideal*, tHe reader finds himself in the 
perplexity of childhood, when at Madame TousSaud’s we saw 
living figures standiiig aibJd >vaxen celebrities and in the jumble 
of the moment grouped together, the livihg homely flesh and 
blood, the sleeping beauties and coflirtly circles, perplexing our 
dawning powers of dyK^knination* Such strange conjunctions we 
see in Margaret Tercival. The author has an instinct of this 
difference of nature herself, which shows itself in the brittleness 
of texture and precarious tenure of life with which she endow s 
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her high-born ethereal creation^; the slightest rub disorganizes 
them, a (£sappointtnent quenches their lamp of life. But we 
will not trench on tne details which are to follow. The agency 
by which these different elements are brought together is inva- 
riably friendship^ female friendship, which our author loves to 
represent as a passion. A romantic unequal friendship must 
have played a constant part in her early dreams ; it plays a 
very curious part in all these tald^, and we venture to say 
finds very little response from her readers’ experience. 
Indeed, these friendships are the one unnatural, unlikely* feature 
in her view of life; and if young people were likely to found ex- 
pectations from it, which we dare say they are not, it might do 
them harm. However this may be, a friendship is a never 
failing ingredient in our author’s plots ; all her heroines have 
friends, arfd their mothers had friends before them, and these 
friends are often a very distinct and peculiar sort of persons, and 
highly conventional. They hs^^c most frequently no obvioys 
connexion with tlie object of attachment, either from position 
or suitability, something like a magnetic attraction bringing 
the two together. It is so very engrossing a relaTbion as gene-^ 
rally to interfere with the enlargement of the mind in any other 
direction, and grows up ai^d is sustained under- difficulties of 
circumstances, inequality of ranjr, and chances of meeting, 
as wo\dd present effectual hindraqces to the formation of any 
other tie. But with so many instances before us we need not 
dwell on the subject here, being anxious to proceed to the 
details of our task. Some individual notice of each work will 
be needed, and even in many instances a slight analysis of the 
story, as a necessary framework for our comments on each, and 
the ground of our general concliieions. 

All great artists begin as imitaStprs. Painters follow their 
masters before they feel their way to their own Style ; musicians 
adopt the manner of their predecessors till time emancipates 
their genius from these trammel^ of custom, and they learn to 
trust themselv<is. It is no disparagement, therefore, of the^ 
author of * Amy Herbert ’ to say that her first work was an * 
imitation, that it could* not have been written if the ‘Fairy 
Bower * had not been written before. Indeed, tj^e imitation in 
some^pbints fe.so direct as probably to have been avowed and 
designed for a certain de^nite pur{)ose fomvhile the characters 
and incidents have b marked resemblance, the principle on 
which the mind of childhood»is to be formed is at direct variance. 
Wo must suppose, therefore, that the framework of that very 
bright and original story was adopted with a view to work out 
a different lesson from it. The * Fairy Bower ’ leaves the young 
mind to work out the practical difficdltics that meet it alone, 
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by the exercise of its own ji^^gment. It wishes thg youngest 
mind to feel that it must rely upon itself^ that circumstances 
may arise in which not even the nearest and most trusted can 
directly help in its decision; that individual conscience is to bo 
at once the adviser and the appeal; and for this purpose it is. 
taught, like Telernachus, early to keep a secret even from its 
motlier. AA hilc we follow the intricacies and scruples that 
beset poor Grace^ and see her harassed by mysteries, cannot 
but feel that tlic lesson comes too soon, and that the burden is 
notisuited to the bearer. On the other liand, Amy Herbert’s 
mother is the vicegerent of her conscience, as conscience is the 
vicegerent of God. She not only brings to her all her own 
troubles and thoughts, and decides on nothing wdlhout her, 
but she repeats all that she hearth to her, and details to her the 
particulars of every conversation in which she has \aken part. 
Slic is not happy with a thought of mystery or a trial unshared. 

, Truth lies, where it so often lies, between. In theory 
we arc inclined to side witlf the mother *o( Amy Herbert, 
and certainly do not approve of mysteries in practice. But 
^we know that absolute transparency and unreserve is not 
desirable. As a mere question of •nature, such a character 
as Amy Herbert is impossible. tNo child with a healthy, 
unexcited brain, whatever ^er natural candour, can or ever 
docs express aloud all her thoughts, or tell every event that 
happens to her. Children have spontaneous talk enough. 
They chatter and run on, or if they ^re in the mind, now 
and then work out a thought aloud, though we hold this to 
be an unusual occurrence, and a great effort; but as for 
repeating conversations, the present always occupies them too 
much for the memory to bp ^)nsciously storing up for future 
unburdening* AVould it^«not be a painful thought, and 
disturbing to flur intercourse with them, to believe otherwise? 
Unconsciousness is* one of the charms of childhood and early 
youth, and what makes then^ different in nature from mature 
^^luen and women. It is not concealment whicbp makes a young 
girl not speak much of her thoughts, or of what she hears, but 
that there is no motive for any suoh communicativeness; it 
never occur^to her to do €t, *nor has she the machinery at 
command. Besides, there is almost a morbid sense of honour in 
childiPen which woflld (Prevent their feeling it right to repeat 
conversation and thus excite criticism of flieir companions. We 
speaki of course, of premeditation. • All sorts of things transpire 
accidentally; but after*such an impulse we believe* that thought- 
ful children go through miicli suffering, if excitement has 
betrayed them into repeating conversations or incidents in 
which others are concertied. It is so contrary to their nature 
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that they^ have a feeling of Aomg wrong. Let any one really 
try to extract from ^ child what it has been doing on any given 
occasion, when it has been thrown alone amongst new people, 
and has liad to act for itself, and how hard ^the process of 
extracting information is I how small and bald the results of a 
luborioLis cateclictical examination ! Not because the mind has 
not been actively at work — probably tlie memory laying up 
stores to its dying day — but becaflse the knack of telling is 
wanting. They do not know where to begin ; their ideas are 
not in. presentable order; and they have to go through a dong 
silent process before they can become so. Children who can 
narrate fredy are old before their time ; and if any good advice 
could make them all prematurely communicative, we should 
think such books dangerous, \thatever their principles, and how- 
ever excellent the views of the writer. But we repose too much 
confidence in the passive resistance of childhood to any en- 
croachment on its own domaift, to entertain any such fear. 
Thousands of littfe girls have r<?ad ^ Amy Herbert,’ and a good 
proportion have, pcrhaj)s, read it in such a teachable spirit as 
to derive, besides passing amusement, some permanent lessons^ 
for good; but we do net believe its heroine has fo\ind one* 
imitator. They do not thigk whether it is desirable oy not to 
tell mamma every word they hcar^and every thought that occurs 
to themselves ; they probably thii\k it was very good in Amy 
to do so ; but simply they will not dream of a personal applica- 
tion. Something copies in the way of the experiment being 
even formally made for them, as any mamma may ascertain for 
herself if she has a desire to try. All this, of course, does not 
bear upon conscious secrets^ which must, we think, be injurious, 
and which, with all deference to ^rs. Leslie, we think a mother 
should both guard agUinst and prob^ to the bottom, if she has 
reason to suppose one is weighing on her child’s mind. We 
may be thought presumptuous in setting *our opinion against 
that of ladies of so much thougli^; and apparent experience, but 
our defence is, 4.bat all writers about children are forced to this^ 
departure from nature. Real natural children would make* 
very short books; their real conversations would make a 
strange show in print, and a*ve»y poor one; and, in fact, if 
instruction is to be conveyed to others through tneir talk, they 
must be made very conventional Mttle personages. *• 
Though we have Spoken of * Amy Herbert ^ as in some sort 
a copy, yet the prevailing characteristics of the author all show 
themselves in embryo, — both the good, and that questionable 
feeling towards the world’s distinctions which more or less 
pervades them. It is hardly fair to class with these the great 
house, with its suites of rooms and iiftposing air, which appears 
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and re-appears so constantly ^n all these tales* But there it 
always is, the same veritable big hous^ whatever dress it 
assumes, whether Elizabethan, Queen Anne’s, or Grecian, 
whether of brick or stone, which at some far otF time excited 
w’hilc it overshadowed, and perhaps circumscribed, the writer’s 
childish fancy. It comes in very naturally in ‘ Amy Herbert,’ 
as contrasted with the heavenly inheritance promised in our bap- 
tism ; and while it stood eftipty, and was a sort of mysterious 
play-ground for her, we can fully sympathise in the impression 
it i^ade on her mind. But what we cannot so well under- 
stand is, that the writer should take it for granted that desire 
for its possession, and envy of the possessor, should be a natural 
temptation to a child. The house belongs to Amy’s maternal 
uncle; and her mother — a very sweet and interesting person, to 
whom envious feelings would be as little congenidl as could 
well be, — in order to guard her child against the temptation, 
tells her own experience at fen years old, when her brother 
came of age. For some time her imaginatibh had been excited 
by the honours in preparation for the heir, which all made 
her think how delightful it would be to ne in his place. When 
'^the day came, she goes on to say : — . 

‘ From my window I could see far over,tlie country ; and everything that 
1 could distinctly view was my father’s property. 1 called my sister Edith, 
and made her come to the windTow to enjoy the perfect beauty of the 
morning; and 1 can well recollect saying to her, with a half envious sigh, 

Should you not like to be. Charles, and to think that all this was to be 
your own ?” ’ — Jlmy Herbert, vol. i. p. 127. ^ 

And as the day passes on she confesses that * all she could think 

* of was the grandeur of her brother’s situation, and the pleasure 
‘ of having so many persons assembled to do honour to one- 

* self and the feeling grows throughout the day, till a practical 
evidence of the transitorin^s of earthly greatness startles her. 
Surely this is a very precocious state for a little girl of ten. 
There wo^ild be no merit in a child’s forgetting self at such a 
time, and being absorbed, an^. finding all her pleasure in wit- 

^uessing and sharing, by sympathy and reflectibn, her brother’s 
distinctions, — she would be only like all children; but to us 
there is something revolting, because unnatural, in a child’s 
longing for property and th^ importance of possession, or even 
realizing what such things are at so early an age* 

Aguin, long aftef, wlten Amy, in conversation with one of 
her cousins, alludes to her mother’s history of this grand day 
of coming of age, we find the couAns spontaneously taking up 
the same idea : — , • 

* It must be very nice,* continued Dora, ‘ to have every one looking up 
to one and envying one. I daresay Aunt Herbert wished she had been 
papa.’ * 
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* She said she wished it then/ replie^ Amy ; * but 1 am sure she does 
not now.* • 

* What ! not to have two great houses^ and heaps of servants and plenty 
of money V said Margaret 

* But/ replied Amy, < mamma, when she told me the story, said that we 
had ail the promise of much greater things given us at our baptism, and 
so it did not signify.’ — I Lid, vol. i. p. 81. 

And Amy herself Is subject to the same sensations. She 
pays a visit to a state-house^ grander fiven than Einmerton^ — the 
subject of the envy we have already described. These are her 
impressions on seeing it for tlic first time : — # 

* Perhaps the very charms of the place only increased her uneasiness. 
It was so rich and brilliant that it seemed more than to realize all she 
could possibly desire : but there was no hope that tier father would ever 
possess anything like it : it was to 1^ looked upon, but not to be enjoyed ; 
t'lnd as she remembered the tale of Aladdin's lamp, she longed that it could 
be hers for one moment, that she might raise a palace, not for herself, but for 
her m.imma, which should be in every respect like Roebford Park. These 
dreams so absorbed Amy's mind that e/lie paid but little attention to w'hat 
passed between Margift-et and Miss Cuwuingham, — Ibid, vol. i. p. 167. 

We ane sure that the author Jias made a mistake^ and offended 
against the simplicity of childhood by giving the warning. 
However, perhaps it is a natural mistake to preA^io temptation, 
and one our author often faJIs into. These ideas are not left 
without abundant antidotes, — indeed many of them are intro- 
duced for the antidotes’ sake, whetljer that is a wise method or 
not. It is justice to give a specimen. We take one from a 
discussion amongst the girls as to what really constitutes a lady. 
Lucy Cunningham is a nobleman’s daughter, and answers, in her 
position in the story, to the lord’s daughter in the ‘ Fairy Bower.’ 
Emily Morton is the governess. Dora is saying: — 

^ I hate having nothing but Lucy CAflpinghnm dinned in my cars from 
morning till night.’ 

‘ It is better than Kraily Morton, at any rate/ said Mafgaret, with a half 
contemptuous glance at Amy. * She is a lady.* *> 

‘ Oh, Margaret/ exclaimed Amy, while the colour rushed to her face; 

< you don’t mean to say that Miss Morton js not a lady ? * 

* 1 mean that shS is not half so mtich a lady as Lucy Cunningham : of ^ 

course, she must be something like one, or mamma would not let her be 
with us.* • 

‘ But indeed, Margaret,’ replied Amy, trying to speak calmly, . * I do 
think you must be wrong. 1 am sure if A stranger saw thc^ together they 
would say directly there was no comparison betw'ecn them.’ 

* But what has that to do^ with it?^ said Margaret. 'It cannot alter 
the case. Lucy Cunninglftim is the daughter of a nobleman.’ 

‘ Yes^ but that is not everything.* 

‘ And Emily Morton is a governess,’ continued Margaret, in a decided 
tone, as if there could be no arguing against snCh a ^ruth. 

‘Yes;’ again repeated Amy : ‘and yet, if Miss Cunningham were a 
princess it Vould not alter my feelings.’ 

* Then your feelings must be wrong, and all tfie world would say the same.’ 
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* 1 am sure Miss Morton is more a lady, because she is more gentle and 
more kind,’ said Amy ; * and she always thinks of other people before her- 
self, and never gets out of temper, and never boasts of anything.' 

‘ Well: but there you are talking foolishly, Amy. Susan Morris, or 
Reynolds, may be all that ; but they would not be at all the more ladies.’ 

‘ No,’ said Dora, coming to Amy’s assistance ; * tliey would not be ladies, 
because they would still have clumsy awkward w ays of doing things, and 
of speaking.’ 

^ Of course ; that is just what I tvas saying,’ exclaimed Margaret, 
triumphanily. 

‘No; but Margaret,’ persisted Amy, ‘indeed, that is not what yon were 

S ; for 1 am sure Miss Cunningham^s much more aw kw ard than Miss 
n, and yet you say all the world W'ould consider her superior.’ 

‘ So they w'ould,’ replied Margaret. 

Amy was silent for a few minutes. At length she said, ‘ Mamma told 
me one day that we ought not to think as the world thinks, because the 
world means generally a great many vi^n, silly persons.’ 

‘ Then you would set ujj to be wiser and better than everybody ; besides, 
I suppose — ’ said Margaret. 

Dora again interposed, for she thought she saw what her cousin meant. 
‘ Amy is right, I am sure ; it would be only silly people w ho w ould think so 
much more of Lucy Cunningham’s birth than of olh6r things. Not all the 
rank in the w'orld w'ill make people ladies and gentlemen without manners.’ 
‘ But 1 mcfwi something besides maimers,’ said Amy ; ‘ beealise what 
like in Miss Morton is not quite manners: it is being good that helps 
*to make her a lady, I think.’ « 

Dora laughed. ‘ That is one of your strange notions, Amy ; I believe 
you think that wbat you call being good is to make a person everything'— 
rich and happy, and ladylike and icautiful.’ — Ibid, vol, i. p. 199. 

It should be noticed that; this and the previous topic bear 
upon the design of the book, wdiich is to shoAV in every day 
practice the truths and doctrines, the ptomiscs and renuncia- 
tions, of the first part of the Catechism. Jt may be that the fear 
of associating trifling and frivolous ideas with sucli solemn subjects 
may have led in the first instajice to the unchildlikc illustration 
of envy which avc have objected to. In points of reverence 
and due seriousness this aiftlior is never tempted to err. 

‘ Lancton Parsonjtge ^ is a continuation anrl filling out of this 
design, vefy ably done in many yespects ; for, in spite of an 
amount of teaching and direit religious instnjctioii, which is 
‘■'almost apologized for in the preface, the story forms three 
volumes of proved interest and popularity among young people. 
They give the history of thrje girls, from ten to fifteen, ending 
with their conYirmation. The first volume represents home life ; 
the n^xt carries them tl^ougl^^ school; the third describes their 
first experience of older trials and teftiptations. The children 
are not real children: it is hardly yi the nature of things that 
they should be, when we consider the amount of serioyuB talking 
they have to perfoim And to listen to. In fact, the author’s 
sympathies are not with childhood ; she interprets it through 
her own grave maturity thought, and attributes to it faculties. 
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feelings, and desires that can only exist there in embryo. But 
this defective perception docs not nffect the class for whom the 
books were written. »Very young readers seldom trouble them- 
selves about nature, or care for its truest delineations half so 
much as for a story ; and these volumes have all vivid scenes, 
sometimes rising to quite an exciting climax. AVe should, liow- 
cver, fear that an impression of diilnoss might be left on their 
minds, associated with a consistentaChristian course, if they 
were to reason upon what they read. We liear, it is true, of 
Madeline’s cheerful laugh, but we are never admitted into the 
mirth which raises the clear ringing sound ; and Kiith, *^hcr 
twin sister, is prematurely grave in her virtues as well as her 
faults. AVherever mirth is represented it is undisciplined and 
in the cause of evil ; while thejscenes we have alluded to arc the 
visitations and punishments of sin and error on the trembling little 
sinners. Perhaps the plan involves the necessity of representing 
chiefly the inner life of the Clylstian course, its temptations 
and struggles ; buti if we could Jiave ceen a little more of tlic 
outer life, and active employment in gaod, of all concerned, the 
gloom We are sensible of wpultl have been avoided, and also our 
impression would have been a good deal more after the inten- 
tion of the writer. As it is, when we see only the shortcomings, 
subtle errors, and secret sinS of characters whom she wshes to 
represent as good in the main, the design is often frustrated. 
Ruth, for example, is represented As religious, earnest, full of 
active powers for good, and centering on herself an enormous 
amount of respect from her comjianions i)y habitual discretion 
and propriety of conduct ; yet, wliile told all this, we eee nothing 
but the subtle evil at work underneath ; she seems to the reader 
double-minded, designing, and self-deceiving, almost to the 
point of hypocrisy. It is, to say the least, bad management to 
give the reader a totally different notion of a .character from 
its recognised one in the world, unless tha aim is to depict an 
hypocrite, v»hich is not at all the intention here; for Ruth is 
intended to be good and true at bottom, only misled by her love 
of influence ancT inordinate desire to <lircct and guide others for 
their good — a propensity seldom developed in early youth. 
Ruth, in the secondhand thivd volume, is so unpleasing as 
almost to represent a failure in flie system of education the 
writer offers for our approval and iiuitation. 

Again, if we could have been slTown more of the external jne- 
ture of a Christian life, instejjd of constant internal struggles and 
fluctuatims, there would have been more free and spontaneous 
action. Jiules are, we tliink, protruded too much, thougli wc feel 
hesitation in saying this, when wc acknowledge how excellent 
the writer’s rules for conduct generajlly arc. But rules are 
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only good for the effect thejf produce ; rigidly enforced in the 
abstract^ they are a sort of fetter, and chafe the spirit."* In action 
we see them only as habits, and habits Iiave repose in them. 
As an instance of what we mean, we are disposed to think that 
the enforcing j on a girl of fifteen, such a rule as retirement for 

E rivate prayer and self-examination twice in the day, at the 
ours of noon and six o’clock, in addition, of course, to morning 
and evening private prayef*, is a somewhat burdensome injunc- 
tion on the consciences of children, and may give to prayer and 
the^habit of prayer too rigid an aspect, especially when this 
girl is represented of an unstable and unformed character, and 
naturally indisposed to restraint. 

This same unfortunate child, * Alice,’ is a 8Q|^ of victim of 
law. To her the enforcement of^the fifth commandment is put 
in an unduly hard point of view. She is adopted tty a grand 
lady of the stern and forbidding school — a sort of ogress the 
writer is fond of depicting — vfho conceals her affection under a 
cold manner, and enforces rules for their ow& sake with greater 
pertinacity than parent^ ever do. Now, after all, tjie duty 
towards an adopted parent is not the same in degree as tow'ards 
a natural one ; and if the formidable Lady Catherine’s authority 
had not been backed by the ^loopiy splendours of her great 
house aind dreary state, we think the author would have been 
more alive to this fact, and young readers less inclined to recog- 
nise her rights: but Lady Catherine is fulfilling a debt of 
romantic friendship to the child’s mother, which is another 
strong claim, and adds a sort of charm of mystery. Another 
point, which may embarrass some children who make application 
to themselves of what they read, is the part feeling is made to 
play, and the pain a sensitive nature gives to its possessor. 
Ruth and Alice, without indeed showing much previous suscep- 
tibility, are reduced, the one to something like despair, the other 
to dangerous prostPation of the powers (being at the time in 
delicate health), at the intelligence of the acciuental death of a 
French girl, for whom they had no regard, and with whom they 
came in Slight contact two years before. It is true they had 
some disagreeable association of conoealment and misconduct 
in corinexion with her, so that conscience' has something to do 
with it ; but the feelings are supposed to be so vehemently stirred 
by aik* event for which <^hey were not in the remotest degree 
responsible, from the knowledge that she* had died unprepared. 
Children may suppose that they ought to feel the same under 
similar circumstancesii^ because the fact is beyond things 
dreadful, they Iiavihg yet to learn that our very ignorance is 
our excuse, and that our feelings were given for practical uses, 
not as mere instruments Of torture. 
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We have been finding some^faults^ and yet there are few 
stories avftwedly inculcating religious principle and doctrine that 
we should place witlt greater confidence in the hands of children 
— the general tone is so earnest^ so pure, and so sensible ; and 
especially the question of obedience, as the mainspring of educa- 
tion, is placed on so just and wise a footing. The following 
passage describes the good mother: — 

‘Mrs. Cliflbrtl, notiviths lauding her exlr8me gentleness of temper, exer- 
cised a full authority over her children when they were little. Even a 
look of disobedience was noticed, if not punished, lluth and Madeline 
would no more have ventured to disobey their mother than their lather. 
They could not recollect the time when they had been permitted to follow 
their own will ; and obedience in consequence had become as much a habit 
as the common course of their daily life. 

‘When this principle was once firmly l^xed, half the difficulty of education 
was over. ^|rs. Clilford could afford to be indulgent, because she had no 
fear of rebellion. She could overlook many little faults which it might have 
fretted her children's temper to remark,— faults shown in play hours, when 
they wore off their guard, when they wfte evidently not aware that ‘she was 
near, —because she knew that the greet principle of duty was thoroughly 
rooted; and that by degrees, if only she coulcUhave patience, it would work 
out its good c fleets in every little detail. • 

‘ Ruth and Madeline scarcely knew how much they were under control, ^ 
even when they W'ere children \ they w%re like well-trained horses, taught 
to attend so immediately to the slightest check, that the curb wasuuneces^ 
sary ; and now they were ap^oaching nn age when they fnight be 
expected to have judgment and wills o4’ their own, even the restraints of 
childhood were gradually loosened. • 

‘ Madeline was once asked what their mamma did with them now they were 
growing up. The reply was rather abrupt, but perfectly true : “ She lets us 
alone!” In this “Jetting alone” lay the great secret of Mrs, Clifford’s 
influence. The watchfulness exercised was never seen ; she guarded them 
indeed from evil books, evil companions, evil sights and associations ; but 
it was not by prohibition, but by an unnoticed care, she kept such things 
out of their way. Within certain limitft Madeline and lluth were perfectly 
free. They might walk where they liked, ^nd when they liked ; they might 
choose their own reading, write to their owfi friends ; have secrets between 
themselves if they desired it ; spend their allow;aiice according to their own 
will; and when surprise was sometimes expressed that Mrs. Clifford could 
trust them with so much liberty, she replied, “ They were kept very strictly 
when they were quite children ; they were never allowed to disobey, and 
now they .have lost the inclination.” And it was true they had lost the •• 
inclination, for their mother’s tastes and wishes were their own.' — Laneton 
Parsonayet vol. iii. p. 122. • 

If in the conversations in ^Xaheton Parsonage,' between 
the fiither and his children,, we thijk him injudicious in 
probing into the secvetfi> of their minds, and forcing their 
confidence, and fear that the example may do harm— not 
to the children who rend witliout a thought of imitating such 
impossible facility of confession, but to phrents who may think 
it a duty to copy so earnest a pattern of parental zeal and 
watchfulness — we need no better ansv^^r and antidote than wc 

NO. xevi. — N.S. X 
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find in the authoresa’a own vie^a on educatioa, expresaed in her 
later work, 'Margaret PercivaL’ Take, ftcnrinatance, theTollowing 
aentencea, which exactly expreaa our own fe&ra and miagivinga of 
a too curioua investigation into a child’s thonghts and feelings : — 

* ** Talking is not confidence/* replied Mr. Sutherland. ** Children deceive 
themselves just as grown-up people do. There are seasons certainly when 
they are under the influence of fear, or sorrow, and occasionally (1 have 
known such myself), when consilience is awakened, at which they will tell 
their private thougnts, and truly ; but the natural atmosphere of a child’s 
mind on religious subjects is reserve, and if you attempt to force it, you 
may^coramit the same mistake as in pulling open a rosebud to make it 
grow.’* *—Ma/rg(Mr€t IPerciml^ vol. i. p. 94. 

^ Religion in a child’s mind is a pl^t nurtured in secret by God. We may 
dig; and prune, and w*ater it, but we must not hope to discover whether it 
has taken root^ except by its fruits ; an^ if we take it up, and examine, and 
analyse its fibres, it will die.’ — Ibid. p. 96. 

In passing from the authoresses children's books, which con- 
tain her system of religious teaching, we would note one 
point for especial commendaticn* No mistaken sense of rever- 
ence interferes with giving due prominence to the one Name, 
and Work, And Office, which form the heart of all true religion, 
which are the foundation an<i the subject of all doctrine, and 
inspire all good practice. The principle of love to the Saviour 
is insisted upon with a constancy and persuasive earnestness, 
and with a paramount sens/ of its importance, which relieves 
the somewhat strict agency enforced for its attainment from all 
impression of formality ; 'an impression which the wisest system 
of rules for practical self-guidance inusf leave upon the mind, 
without constant reference to their great Object. 

Stories for children present the readiest mode for modest 
talent to feel its way and make experiment of its j)owers. But 
our authoress soon found more congenial as well as a wider 
field in the serenes and trials of maturer life, and one which 
has probajily always engrossed more of her sympathies than the 
slow preparation for them which childhood offers. ‘ Gertrude ’ 
is her first story of men ana women, — such igien and women, 
* that is, as clever young ladies can draw, while the first flush 
of romance with its visions of unreal self-sacrifice are upon them, 
before they l^ave quite emaucipated themselves from the dreams 
and notions of the school-room and the traditions of the family 
circle. Time and exi.^rien^e, we can perceive, have altered 
her views on some points, greatly' on the side of common 
sense. As it stands, the plan of the story of ^ Gertrude ^ affords 
a good example of th^ difficulties presented by a moral plot, — 
one, we mean, in ^Kieh the incidents are all the exact conse- 
quences of certain moral causes, and in which, of course, any 
mistake of judgment ai the outset must multiply itself in- 
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definitel^i^ and produce effects# that may chance not to be 
moral at all. The starting error in ' Gertrude ’ is the amiable^ 
but not the leas nfischievoua one, that sisters must sacrifice 
themselves and their fortunes for the sake of worthless and 
extravagant brothers. Whether our authoress regards this as a 
law of nature, or of reason, we do not quite understand ; but the 
cry of the day has at least done the one good thing of showing 
the injustice of this ancient popular delusion, on which un- 
principled men have so often presumed, and women have acted, 
to their lasting loss of worldly comfort and self-respect > for 
unreasonable self-sacrifices leave bitter fruits of discontent and 
regret behind them. 

The design of the story is the excellent practical one of 
showing young women that n<9 good works should interfere with 
their first fluty to their family and home ; and this is enforced 
by a great deal of wise precept, as well as example and warning. 
Edith is the warning ; Gertrude lippears, towards the mitldle of 
the story, as the pifttern to show^that a woman’s duties at home 
and abrpad need not interfere. with onS another. We are first 
introduced to Edith in her home, and in the society* of her two 
selfish sisters and weak mother, it^erested in her own schemes 
of usefulness, devoted to scjiools, attendance on the poor, and 
similar ministrations, but irritating^ her sisters by her disregard 
and contempt for all their interest}^ and blind to all the minor 
attentions and duties that make home happy. The picture of these 
sisters, their mutual sarcasms and entire want of sympathy, is 
a painful one j the necessity of showing the evil consequences of 
that want of kindness and consideration for others, which t^ome- 
times spoils zealous characters, being the excuse for what 
otherwise would be gratuitouslywpulsive. Edith’s affections 
arc centred in her only brother, EA^ard, who in theory is as 
ardent and self-denying as herself, and plans grand schemes of 
future good with her. While he is poor — his fatl^sr having 
provided for his wife and daugJiters, and left him to the 
resources of his profession, the law — she is the confidant of all ^ 
his lofty aspirations and noble plans of benevolence, and in return 
thinks her brother perfection; while his more clear-sighted 
sister, Charlotte, the worldly, clever, amusing member of the 
family, is never blind to the one lurking weakness ol‘ his cha- 
racter. Suddenly, by the death of«t distiftnt relative, he becomes 
head of the family, possessor of the family mansion and estate, 
and of a reputed income of six thousand a-year. A week’s 
insight into his afiiiirs shows him that his .predecessor had over- 
lived his means to such an extent, that the actual income was 
reduced to two thousand, — a disappointment very easy, we 
^ should have tlioiight, to announce to the fl^orld. But our authoress 
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tliiiiks it natural for him to si^ppress the fact; taking Edith, a 
girl of nineteen, alone into his confidence, under strict promises 
of secrecy, and promising her to redeem hiS affairs by care and 
economy. He deliberately continues the existing establishment 
and style of living, on the ground that the neighbourhood 
would expect it of him, and very soon marries the belle of the 
season, a portionless beauty. Her he takes in, like the rest 
of the world, as to the real amount of his income, and indeed 
indulges her in habits of extravagance even for that nominal 
fortune ; nor does he ever undeceive her or any one else, but 
goes on in continual new plana of expense, till ruin comes with 
the end of the story. 

This is making a foible bear fruit with a vengeance. It is 
clear the authoress had no idea the real turpitude of such a 
course of action ; on the contrary, she thinks it consistent witli • 
a high sense of honour. * Such a high sense of honour,’ as 
Mr. Hacrc, the experienced sa^e of the piece, says, ^ is not often 
to be met with.’ It can be nb want of mofal sense which has 
led such a writer into siich an absurdity, but the necessity of 
making a weakness bring its own punishment. Now, as a fact, 
plenty of men dream of doing good5 and do it not without 
comiug to such extremities as Edward does; but the story is 
bound to illustrate the mischief of self-deception, and something 
very bad must therefore res^ilt from it, while, unless the culprit 
is represented as interesting, and in a certain sense high-minded, 
there is no point in the warning. Edjth in the meanwhile, 
disgusted and jealous at her brother’s marrying without con- 
sulting her, and to the utter sacrifice of all his high schemes, 
is sullen and cold to him, and takes a violent prejudice against 
his charming worldly youn^ wife, whose truthful and affectionate 
nature might have been w.rought upon fur good. Influenced by 
pique, Kdith is rude from the first, rejects Laura’s overtures, 
is criticalrOf all her actions, and will not spare the time from lier 
own useful pursuits to be any companion to her, which her age 
^ and their mutual love for Edward naturally pointed her out for. 
Nothing but the necessity for showing the evil results of an 
ungracious manner could have led our author into investing 
reiu* goodness of heart with so repulsive a mien. As it is, 
Laura, slighted by her young sister-iii-law — and a bosom friend 
being an absolute necessity*— is drawn into intimacy by an 
insinuating, flattering, mean, would-be young lady of the neigh- 
bourhood, who encourages all htv faults, and leads her into 
such scrapes of extravagance, and concealment of her difficulties, 
08 in the end nearly cost her her life and reason. All this is 
certainly not natural. A young wife may find her husband’s 
relations uncongenial Without throwing herself into the arms , 
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t)f such a sycophant as Miss Forrester; but Edith has to 
learn a Pessoii for her own self-willed and ungracious conduct. 
When all the mischief is en train^ Gertrude, who has hitherto 
lived with an aunt, returns to her own home, the inheritor of 
her aiint^s moderate fortune. She is a very pleasing character. 
We feel the cliarm of her manner, which makes goodness seem 
natural and easy, and we understand how she should at once be 
welcomed as the confidant and frieifd of the whole family circle, 
and begin to set everything on a better footing. But the con- 
sequences of the plot come in more provokingly in hcr^cas^e 
than in any other, in her quality of double corrector of the errors 
of her brother and sister. She, too, had had her visions of 
doing good, which had been to devote her fortune to building a 
church in a neglected districtoon her brother’s estate, — one of his 
own unfalfilled intentions. But at the moment wlicn this 
scheme is on the point of completion, and her interests arc 
centred on architect’s plans and* such details, she first becomes 
acquainted with her sister-in-law’s embarrassments, which can 
only be relieved by the sacrifij^e of hundreds of tliis appropriated 
fortune; and next the state of her brother’s affairs bursts upon 
her. He is utterly ruiripd, and pn the point of* sacrificing that* 
nice eense of honour of lils for a place under government, one 
of his sclf-dcceptions being* to incur the expenses of a ftoutested 
county election, and to enter Paiijament. If a man’s own sense 
of lionour docs not keep him straight, we should not advise his 
sisters to sacrifice their fortunes to keep him so ; but Mr. Dacrc, 
a good and wise man* of sixty, compels Gcrtru(lc — who shrinks 
with natural timidity from obtruding herself on the closing 
consultation between her clever brother and the head of his 
electioneering committee — quitQ sternly, to invade his study, 
and interpose her fortune betwe^ her desperate brother and 
the sacrifice of his principles. * 

Wc cannot see the great harm of fellows like Edward voting 
all lengths with their party. We cannot tremble, as* we are ex- 
pected to do, \\lien certain private crotchets are imperilled; we 
cannot’share in the a|)prchension that ‘dishonour would crusH* 
him to the dust ; ’ wc have no tenderness for that honour that must 
be kept intact by his sister’s 10,0()Q/. ; but its surrender is gravely 
enforced as a solemn duty on her part. The moral of the story 
is tliouglit complete by this coiiisumi^tiou, while, in oi;der to 
enhance her sacrifice, flic unselfish Gertrude Is sullied by a 
very superfluous error of htfir own, and one at variance vvith her 
nature ; and that is a sharp pang of envious regret when her old 
friend, Mr. Dacre, undertakes to build the Church her brother’s 
superior claims have put it out of her own power to build. 
Now we are not saying that GertrutSe ought to have persisted 
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in building her church, leaving|^her brother and sister and their 
child in pecuniary distress ; but wc do very much qual-rel with 
the contrivance of the story which suggests the difficulty* 
Sisters — young, inexperienced sisters especially — are ready 
enough to sacrifice themselves to worthless brothers, without its 
being enforced on them as a duty* We know that the Edwards 
of real life will spend as many fortunes as their sisters will 
please to give them, and not begin the work of reformation till 
all the money is gone, whatever they may do in a story book. 
Nor js it practical wisdom to represent young peojde, newly come 
to the possession of their money, as spending it at once in some 
great work. Such acts should be done, except under very 
peculiar circumstances, only when the character is formed, and 
age and experience enable the giver to realize the sacrifice be is 
making and to make a young woman do this is to fall into the 
fallacy, which we only call such because it is one-sided and unfair, 
that a woman’s highest duty totwards a large fortune is to give 
it away in a lump, as though she had not a sphere, in the same 
sense that a man has, for dispensing it rationally and usefully in 
her own person, in liberal plans for good. Our readers will 
understand, that, so far from depreciating noble sacrifices either 
for family or for the service of God, we would exalt them by 
making them real, — the offering of a heart which fully counts 
the cost — of anuiujerstandinff that can forctel all the consequences 
of its actions. But, certain^*" our authoress is a true advocate 
for her sex ; she gives them the lion^s share of magnanimity, and 
sometimes seems to regard it as the mission of mankind to 
develop this grace by trial and persecution. French religious 
writers of the present day make women saints, and men repro- 
bates. In a modified sense^ ,we now and then suspect the 
authoress of this arrangemenV-she tolerates so much evil in men, 
as though they could not help themselves, while her code for 
women is uniformly high and strict. Thus we find Mr. Dacre 
apologising*^ for Edward: ^Mr. Courtney has acted blindly 
^ indeed, but we must be careful in our condenjnation ; he has 
^ done but what thousands have done before him, perhaps with 
* less excuse.’ The truth is, she over-^estiinates certain tempt- 
ationSi-and thinks that every thjng, that aggrandises a man’s conse- 
quence is BO enormous a trial to his conscience, that none but 
the highest minded and vfiost smntly can resist dishonest modes 
of retaining theni. 

The foUowing extract shows how well she understands 
this class of characters, and how tenderly she feels towards 
them. Gertrude lifts renounced her church scheme, and is 
consulting with Mr. Dacre as to how she shall best serve lier 
brother r — ^ 
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* “ And now/* said Gertrude, ** teli me wLat 1 must do ; you say 1 cannot 

save Edward.” • 

* *'No,” replied Mr.Dacre ; ” bis only safety wdll be in giving up Allingbam 

immediately.** * 

^ Poor Gertrude shrank from a truth which she had not ventured before to 
utter, even to herself. 

* His home ! ** she said, and her eyes wandered over the beautiful park, 
and rested upon the splendid colonnade, which was seen as the termination 
of a long vista of trees. 

‘ “ It will be a heavy trial,** said Mr, Dbcre ; “ but who would not rather 
leave his home with honour than live in it with self-reproach ? ** 

‘ “ And where Will he go?** exclaimed Gertrude, overwhelmed by the 
prospect which was opening; before her — <*how will he support himself? 
lie will never consent to be dependent upon us.*' 

* ** The usual resource is a residence in a foreign country.** 

‘ Oh no ! ’* exclaimed Gertrude ; ** he cannot do that, his life would be 
without object — ^he would be miserable, and bis talents w ould be wasted.*’ 

‘ I am ;glad you think as I do. There are indeed grave reasons against 
leaving our natural duties, though there may be cases in which it is neces- 
sary ; but I do not see that your brother’s is one. * His profession is still 
open to him.” • 

‘ “ If he w'ould return to it,** excMmed Gertrude, while a feeling of hope 
lighted up her countenance ; but it died a\{ay as ouickly as it b^ad been 
excited.* Who will persuade him to do it ?” she added. 

* “ That must be your duty. .He will not bear the ideX at first, for he 

will feel that he is exposing lymself to public observations ; but if be should* 
consent, you ** 

Yes,” said Gertrude, interrupting him ; “I see it now. Jf my for- 
tune were Edward’s he would begin life a second time with comfort. But 
you do not know him— be will never listen to the offer.” 

^ do not know him as you do ; yet Lthink if it is in the power of any 
human being to induce him it will be in yours.” 

‘ “ He is proud,” said* Gertrude ; he will shrink from the very idea of 
obligation.” 

‘ “ Not so much to a member of his own family — and you must remember 
the proposal may be made as a loan, not as a gift.” 

‘ Gertrude thought for a moment. •‘iYes,” she said; “ it may be a loan 
now, and a gift in years to come.” ’ — GeArude^ vol. ii. p. 100. 

This notion of the loan is certainly a happy hit, and shows 
that the writer knows her man to a turn ; indeed, .throughout 
lie is remarkably well drawn, with felicitous little traits of sel- 
fishness which we almost unconsciously recorded. Our readers 
will be' glad to hear that Edward suffers as little as can be ex-* 
pected; he and his wife* go abroad for a year, and then settle 
down in town with a small establishment, prepttti^g to *pur8ue 
his profession, and living upon Gertrude’s fortune. The 
writer’s instructions to^ her ow^ seaf are in a different spirit. 
We all may be the better for such advice as the following, 
bearing on Edith’s peculiaf faults of neglect, and indifference 
towards the tastes and feelings of those^ amongst whom she 
lived. Edith speaks : — 

^ ** 1 must say one word to you ; really { won't keep you five minutes, 
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but I want you to tell me somethin?. Why do you think Jane and Char- 
lotte find so much fault with me?*’ ' « 

* “ What a question, dearest ! ” exclaimed Gertrude. “ How is it pos- 
sible that 1 should tell ? ” 

* But you must have some notion. Do I ever do disagreeable things ? ” 

‘ “ We all do occasionally,” said Gertrude. 

‘ “ But I in particular. They are always complaining of me, I know I 
am untidy, and not at all punctual ; but have you ever remarked anything 
else ? ” 

* Gertrude hesitated to reply. ' 

* I should be very glad if you would tell me,” continued Edith ; 
” because 1 often wonaer why you suit them so much better than 1 do, 
whenFyour notions are quite as different; an<il am sure the fault must be 
in myself.” 

* “ There are some little trifles,” said Gertrude ; “ but they are merely 
trifles. One thing I thought I would tell you of : the other day, do you 
remember, when you were making breakfast, you had finished before any 
one, and you went aw^ay, and left us all to pour out the tea for^ ourselves.” 

* ” But what was tjiie use of stopping? 1 had a great many things 
to do.” 

‘ “ Merely that it w’as uncomfortable ; it disarranged us, and broke up 
the party, and made us feel as if wc ooight all to be in a bustle too. And for 
the time being, you know, yojui were the lady of the house.” 

^ Edith thought for a minute, and theh said — ‘‘ Go on quickly,* or they 
will wonder what has become of us.” 

* Gertrade smiled. “ I really canlt remember in such a hurry ; especially 
when tb^ arc not such very great offences. I think, perhaps, sometimes you’ 
irritate Cjfi^lotto by your manner of sayiifg you can’t do as she wishes, or 
that you ao not like things. You put the objection first, and the desire to 
oblige afterwards, and then it doev* not tell.” 

* I don't ouite know wh(^t you mean,” said Edith. 

* “It is only the turn of a sentence,” replied Gertrude ; “as I heard 
some one call it once, putting the negative beforeHhe allirmative in life.” 

‘ “ Indeed, that is such a mere nothing,” said Edith. 

* ” So it is, but the impression of the two sentences will be as different 
as possible; and I am sure you will find it so if you observe.” 

‘ “ The objections always come t<ymy mind first,” said Edith. 

* “ They do to most persons ; if they are spoken they give the idea 
that yon are not pleased, or thai you do not wish to oblige, which is the 
last thing any one has a«right to say of you.” 

‘ “ And is fiiat all ? ” said Edith ; “ I should like to know everything.” 

‘ “ Those are the great faults I qau remember to-day,” said Gertrude 
laughingly ; “ except, perhaps, such trifies as putting \he chair you are 
^kitting on in an awkward place, so as to make the room look uncomfortable ; 
and running away in the midst of a conversation, in which w'c are all inte- 
rested, as it you did not care about it.” * 

* “in tvere npt so busy,” said Edith. 

* “ But it is easy to make a little excuse, and then no one would mind. I 

very ofiten fed a blank when^you aqs gone, as if the subjects we liked were 
of no consequence to you ” ‘ 

* “ No, indeed, Gertrude ; whatever pleases you I am sure pleases me.” 

* “ I know it does in reality, but at the Aomciit I can hardly believe it.” 

* “ One thing 1 must say,” replied Edith, “that if we are to be so very 
particular, you do aw^^'with all the liberty of home.” 

‘ “Only in little trifles and courtesies,” said Gertrude; “and I don’t see 
how it can be otherwise wheii|a number of grown-up people have to live 
together. If the^ are not under some restraint they must quarrel j and cer- 
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tainly oue’s first object — earthly objec^, I mean — should be to make one s 
home comfbrtable 

* 1 don't think Janc#nd Charlotte care much about it,” said Edith. 

* “ Perhaps they have not quite the same principles to act from as you 
have ; but when all are on an equality, some one must yield, and I think 
those who are most anxious to do right should set the example.” 

* Edith sighed and exclaimed sadly, I am always doing wrong, I know'. 

I make all sorts of good resolutions in general, but 1 never know how to 
put them in practice.” ^ 

‘ “ You will if you study character more,” said Gertrude, “ and consider 
in the morning wha^ is likely to happen in the day, and what you will be 
called on to do. It is the being busy and distracted that makes it difficult ; 
and the business 1 know' yon-^caunot well avoid, though it might worfy my 
sisters less if you could go out when they do, and stay at home oftener in 
the morning to practise and read with them.” 

‘ Such a waste of time all that seems I ” exclaimed Edith ; and 
accomplishments lead to so much vanity.” 

‘ “ Hut net if they are cultivated from high motives,” said Gertrude. 

“ There is a dilTerence between wishing to please and wishing to give 
I>leasure.” ' — Qerirude^ vol. ii. p. 41. ^ 

We fully acquiosce in the gregt practical benefit and domestic 
daily use of a knowledge of character, and, therefore, in the 
duty of making it a study which is here inculcated* 

The story of the * Earl’s Daughter ’ is a leading example of • 
the authoress’s aristocratic bearings and sympathies, where her 
taste indulges itself in high-born fragile beauty and distinguished 
manners, with all the ciroumstanoes of state and magnificence, 
and responsibility, which form and ^rround them* The impres- 
sion left upon tne reader is not of much practical usefulness, 
though the heroine is* a sweet impersonation of a great many 
good and attractive qualities; but her difficulties and trials 
come too little in the way of ordinary mortals to form any 
analogy with their own. Few g^rls of sixteen have either to 
conduct princely establishments, to* be the idol of their father, 
tlie carl, or to assist in the dispensing of valuable church pa- 
tronage ; and thus, through the construction of the story, what 
was designed for instruction will be read simply for jftnusement, 
and young ladiqs are much more likely to think how nice it 
would be to be Lady Blanche, than to realize, as they are»* 
intended to do, the weight of care and hidden sorrow which may 
sadden the highest station aqd Jhe most seemingly brilliant 
prospects ; and they must one and all feel that in Tier place they 
should have managed a good dcal^bettejb and enjoyed themselves 
a great de«al more. • 

Poor Lady Blanche has certainly a harassed life of it. She 
is a victim of errors and mistakes which began before she was 
born, and which pursue her to her grave. • The events are all 
in rigid conformity with their causes, only they arc assisted^ in 
two instances by hereditary and constitutional tendencies, which 
wo think very much mar the moral effect. Indeed, our own 
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feeling is most strong on the i|ipru(lence and want of due con- 
sideration for the possible circumstances of many readers, in 
making a dread of insanity one of the herofne^s trials. All the 
scenes by which she becomes aware of her hereditary tendency 
are most objectionable to us; and, moreover, the suspicion 
throws a doubt over everything she does, so that when she 
seems to us morbid and excitable, we do not know whether the 
author really intends her reason to be on the turn, or tliat it is 
only an extreme conscientiousness battling with natural feeling, 
and demanding our admiration. In opposition to Lady Blanche 
is her friend, Eleanor Wentworth, daughter of the rector of 
the parish, who has been educated with her, and shared the 
wise teaching of her admirable governess, and has always 
behaved herself extremely \Vell up to the point of the story’s 
opening, when both girls begin tlieia home life. The circum- 
stances of the rectory would seem t6 offer a safer sphere than 
the castle ; but the family circle is with this authoress always a 
scene of peculiar temptation : a« d before many months are over, 
this young girl, scarcely seventeen^at the conclusion of the story, 
and with no taste for misconduct for its own sake, has worried her 
• friend to death, brought on h^r motlujr a paralytic seizure, and 
assisted in making her brother wretched for life by a foolish 
marriage; — that is, if she had aetdd otherwise, none of these 
events would have happened. Mrs. Wentworth had been 
fx friend of Lady Blanciie/s* mother, fulfilling the most myste- 
rious idea of t^t relation, and making us feel how very incon- 
venient such connexions would be in rehl life. Having once 
been the deceased countess’s friend, and the confidant of her 
trials, her nature is soui*ed for any other tie ; and in spite of 
high principle, feeling, and y^jtcllcct, she is spoilt as a mother 
and a wife. The autnoress Jikes to invest her strong characters 
with pertinacitsy of aim ; \hey form unreasonable wishes, and 
die if they canno| carry them out. Mrs. Wentworth is one of 
these ; she* forms a desire that her thoughtless son shall be a 
clergyman, and it is an understood thing in tl^ family that it 
•‘will kill her if he is not. It is thus she expresses the wish of 
her heart to her young daughter : — . 

‘ “ riiave live^ upon the hope of seeing Charles a clergyman in heart as 
M ell as in profession. If* this is not to be — if he is to be lukewarm, or worldly 
—•let ^im go ; let him choo^ the vmy, the law, a merchant’s office — any- 
thing. I shall never live to see the error of^ his ways, for my heart will 
break !” ' — TAe Earl*s Daughter^ vol. ii, p, 129. 

Charles does not much like the prospect, and prefers flirting 
at the castle to preparing for his ordination ; but a good living 
would both reconcile him to his fate, and got over the difficulty 
he has fallen into, withvhis sister’s assistance, by forming a 
clandestine engagement: so Eleanor torments Lady Blanche, 
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whose influence with her father is all-powerful^ with a most coarse 
and violent importunity, pleading for her mother’s life^ which 
hangs on her decision till Lady Blanche’s reason nearly gives way, 
and her health does entirely. She breaks a blood-vessel, and 
consumption sets in; but she does not give the living, the brother 
does not enter the Church, but runs away with his lady, and 
Mrs. Wentworth is nearly as good as her word, for she has a 
paralytic stroke on receipt of the ne^vs. Eleanor is left to a life 
of misery and remorse, and Lady Blanche’s end furnishes all 
the pretty and touching scenes which make the death of the 
young, beautiful, and pathetic, a sure engine for exciting intetest ; 
only, for ourselves, we can never forget that there is no real 
reason for her dying at all ; that a little worry does not kill the 
most susceptible natures, ai^d that her duty was really so 
8traightfoi;ward and easy, that the fault lies with the authoress 
in imposing upon a girl — almost a child — the responsibilities of 
mature age. Another case of pjemature and morbid anxiety, 
unsuited for the ctmfiding hopefulness of youth, is the blighting 
effect on her mind produced by her father’s want of sympathy 
in her religious feelings. It "is not that he interferes with her, 
but he cannot follow her 

• ' • 

*• And then Blanche was indeed miserable. The sky, the woods, the rocks, 
and the river — the beauties whiclrhad before entranced her with delight — all 
were changed. Their brightness was gone ; the spell by which they had 
charmed her was destroyed. She was alene ; and there lived not the being 
upon earth who could fill the void which that one copversation had caused 
in her heart. Who could recal the reverential and holy affection which 
had, till then, formed her*dream of happiness in her splendid home? who 
could restore the delusion which hitherto she had cherished, even against 
her own secret convictions?’— 7'/^ Earl's Daughter^ vol. i. p. 64, 

All this is as excited In tone as .in sentiment; and yet there 
are many sensible, quiet parts, ands conversations led by Lady 
Blanche, which form as great a coiftrast as cart well he with 
the exaltation of language and sentiment *which characterises 
the story as such. Take, for instance, her governess’s rule for 
reading novels, jvhich w e think a good one, though in defiance 
of Sydney Smith’s great lest : — 

I really believe that half the mischief of novels, those I mean w hich are 
innocent, arises from their being so exciting that we arc induced to read 
them at wrong times. It may seem a very slight fault to ^im half-a-dozen 
pages more when duty calls us anothec^way ; Ji)ut 1 am sure it injures the 
conscience and untones the mind. If we can read a very interesting book 
up to a certain moment, and then resolutely close it because we have some- 
thing else to do, the relaxatioif can scarcely have done us harm.” ' — The 
Earl's Daughter^ vol, i. p. 149. 

* Margaret Percival,’ which stands next on our list, shows a 
great advance in thought and power. The practical parts 
evidence remarkable discernment, and a miud habituated to 
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reason and draw concltisions^upon its own observation. The 
story itself is open to some of the old objections. The*authoress 
has, indeed, but one device to accomplish, ornat least to set going, 
all the work to be done — a great house and a friend ; and desiring 
to bring her heroine in contact with the seductions of llonianisjn, 
these are, as a matter of course, the instruments employed. In 
order to show how they are bi'ought to bear, and how the prin- 
cipal characters act upon one another, it will be necessary to 
give an outline of the story, which has two very distinct 
aspects — ^the real, which is very real; the fanciful, which is 
verjf fanciful; and each aspect with appropriate local scenery of 
its own. 

Margaret Pefcival is the daughter of a physician, a leading 
inhabitant of a country town; hqr mother is a clever, worldly 
woman, devoted to the care and advancement of hc» numerous 
family. There is an elder sister, Agatha, who has been expen- 
sively educated with a view to her teaching the younger children; 
but when the time comes, Agaiha — who is a beauty, with every 
intention of turning her beauty to account — flatly ref^uscs to have 
anything to*do witli the school-room; and in the parerilts’ diffi- 
culty poor Margaret, just eighteen, without her sister’s advan- 
tages, is chosen as the victiin instead. Margaret is a clever, 
imaginative girl^ with a strong though undisciplined sense of 
duty. She smbinitd with a <good grace, and begins with high 
liopcs of success ;3nt, with ncr own mind undisciplined, she is 
ill fitted for the onSce of teacher; and we have some excellent 
hints on education, founded on poor Margaret’s failure and 
discouragement. Her mother, with whom she is no favourite, 
thwarts her plans; her selfish sister gives her neither help nor 
sympathy ; her absent brothc): confides to her all his pecuniary 
scrapes and troubles ; her hoine is unc(.mfortable, and in despair 
she withdraws her mind}' as far as possible, into her own 
visionary world. ** 

How trtic are many of these home scenes ! and yet the idcdl 
home is a picture it is a pity tb destroy, as so many analysers of 
‘'domestic life sire fond of doing. Wc doubt the expediency of 
so constantly picturing home as the .scene of disappointment, 
want. of sympathy, uncongeniality, worry, weariness, and pain. 
Young |>eopld are the readers of these books. It may lead them 
to magnify their own sipall tri^als, to fancy themselves aggrieved, 
to brood over slight injustices, to critteise and question where 
an unreasoning submission is their best happiness. But we can- 
not deny that it is in the reflections that arise out of home scenes, 
and the everyday esperiences of home life, where our authoress’s 
chief power lies. We may sometimes question the wisdom of 
dwelling so constantly on the sorrowful side of domestic life, 
but we cannot dispute that there is one. There is a feeling, a 
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reality, a truth, however melaiicholy, about these pictures, 
which cofhpel the reader to pause, and think, and acquiesce. 
It is only the unifotmity of effort and sacrifice, and the unre- 
lieved character of the struggle in the delineation of family 
scenes, that we regret ; not that real evils should not sometimes 
find a voice. It is the *cry of the woman,’ to use the cant of our 
day, the cry of a spirit not naturally joyous, and oppressed by 
the burden her sex has too often to hear, of small nameless daily 
annoyances, the perpetual fret of temper and wear of cheerful- 
ness that the exactions of selfishness impose upon Jber, embittering 
what should be the fountain-head' of her purest delightar. * 

* A home — a quiet, happy, peaceful home — such as i^ometimes believed 
to be the natural inherilnnce of woman, was not Mar^'et's; and it is the 
blessing of the few, not of the wany. There is seldom anything more 
delusive than the tranquillity which men, harassed by business, are apt to 
envy in a well-regulated family circle. They see everything outwardly 
snio.ith — no siglis, no complaints; or, if there is an occasional cloud, they 
are too little a(;quaintcd with the diffcrfnt shades of character, even of those 
nearly connected witH them, to be aw'are of Ai»d as it is in the short inter- 
vals which they are allowed to pass with th^se they love, so they imagine 
it must he always. They think tltht where the strife of tjjie world is not 
heard, there every other strife must be excluded. And yet in that orderly 
hnuschold, in that cheerful s<dciety, tluye is fought, hour by hour, the great • 
battle of good and evil, as constantly, as vigorously, with as many hopes 
and fears, alternations of victory and defeat, as when men meet in the 
senate-house of the markiet, or mingle in the most crowded haunts of 
their fellow- beings .’ — Margaret Pereivali^*o\, i. p. 333. 

Within an easy walk of Margaret’s home stood a deserted 
mansion in a noble •park, the property of a Roman Catholic 
family of rank, the last descendant of which, now a widow, lived 
in Italy, having married an Italian nobleman. A fine terrace in 
front of the mansion was Margarpt^s favourite resort. There she 
was ill the habit of repairing to recruit her spirits and to dream 
away her annoyances undisturbed.® She hadouever been ad- 
mitted into the interior of the house ; but through one of the 
windows she could see the portrait of a beautiful* girl in the 
quaint costiimq of a long past age. The picture mingled with 
her fancies, and sank into her heart, like an actual living, 
creature, thus preparing the ground, as the discerning reader 
will easily guess, for some strong affection which is to influence 
her future destiny. While Margaret alternatdy labours and 
dreams, her selfish cider sister ^has waking plana of her own. 
She intends to marry a\ich colonel of some fifty years old, the 
acknowledged best match qf the neighbourhood, and brotlicr of 
her fashionable friend, Mrs. St. Aubin. In prosecution of this 
scheme, she accepts the invitation of her friend and the colonel 
to join them in a little excursion into Normandy, in which 
Margaret, all unconscious of her sister’s designs, is, to her 
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great joy, included. Before th^y start we are introduced to her 
uncle, Mr. Sutherland, who represents the English Church in 
the polemical part of the story, — a pattern man, whom the author 
has made some attempt to individualise, and possessed of that 
amazing stock of patience and sympathy for the doubts and diffi- 
culties of young ladies which good clergymen in books are 
always endowed with. The journey to Kouen is an eventful 
one. If gives Margaret her first favourable impressions of 
Bomanism, and introduces her to her fate — the Countess. She 
recognises on a balcony an exact counterpart of her favourite 
picture, and is not a little excited when she discovers that it is 
the Countess Novera, that picture's lineal descendant. After 
this discovery ife enters the Church of S. Ouen, and is so 
absorbed in its beauty and the impression it makes on her 
mind, that, upon being left by her party, she yields to the 
influences of the place, and kneels amid the worshippers; 
amongst whom she has already recognised the graceful figure 
of the young Countess, who, ki her turn, isr attracted by the 
devotion of the English girl, whom, under such circumstances, 
she never supposes to be ‘ a heretic.’ 

< In the meantime, Agatha find the Colonel are getting on 
very well together, and Margaret is shortly informed of her 
engagement. The lover has so manjr disagreeable qualities that 
Agatha’s motives cannot be^^mistaken, and her sister remoii* 
strates and warns to the verge of propriety. But Agatha is 
firm ; she is not afraid of his temper, and she puts up with his 
dulncss. She is determined, in fact, to five in style. When 
the party return home, the mother is delighted, the father 
acquiesces, friends congratulate ; all but Margaret regard it as 
a subject of rejoicing. She , to the last seeks to work on 
Agatlia’s mind, whose struggles between conflicting feelings 
are ably given ; * but in vain'. 

While the preparations for the wedding progress, the Coun- 
tess Novera, witli her confessor Father Andrea, and her young 
Italian friend, Lucia, arrive at Henningsley for a prolonged stay . 
‘The whole party are after the approved romantic type. The 
confessor especially, with his stern rigidity of aspect, bis de- 
votion, to his Church, his tenderness for his charge, hits the 
youthful notion of severe attractiveness. Notwithstanding the 
pdifferepce of rank and circ?unstances, Margaret and the 
Countess, after the scrutiny of each other’s countenances wo 
have recorded, seem to have read >he will of fate that they 
were to be friends; for before any introduction takes place, 
Margaret has a discussion with her uncle on unequal friend- 
ships ; and he gives it against her making the Countess her 
bosom iriend, with some sensible remarks, \vhich, as they 
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evidently never practically inflaeij^e the authoress, can hardly bo 
expected to move Margaret. The wonder is that the question 
should ever have be#n mooted at all when the probability to the 
reader would be so small of its ever being called for. However, 
the ladies no sooner meet than they feel irresistibly drawn to one 
another, to the infinite annoyance of the Italian, who personifies 
the passion of jealousy. When the Countess discovers her 
mistake in Margaret’s religion, and tdoubts if she ought not to 
draw back, the confessor, who scents a convert, encourages the 
growing intimacy; and thus Margaret becomes at once the idol of 
the Countess, and the confessor’s main object; and th^l proc&s of 
proselytising sets in. The Church of Bngtand is ill represented 
in Margaret’s parish ; the church is ugly, the^parson indolent, 
the Dissenters numerous. . The line of argument pursued by 
the authosess lightly touches on the errors of the Church of 
Home, and discusses at length the relative claim of authority in 
the two cliurches to Margaret’s allegiance. It may have had 
its value ten years ago, though^ then it Was felt imprudent to 
throw all the interest and romance on the fiomish side. But 
no controversy can be of perfnanent value that dees not probe 
matters thoroughly, and embrace all sides of the question. , 
For ourselves, we oelieve that Ifomanism must be tried by its 
doctrines, and therefore that young people, for whom the discus- 
sions in the book are intended, may be misled, by the liftle pro- 
minence given to them, into the misftiken notion that the authoress 
is not or was not as strong in Her repudiation of certain 
definite errors, as siss undoubtedly is, and as some summary 
and concise protests show her to be. The claims of the English 
Church are put forward with a dutiful, loving reverence, which 
leave nothing to be desired, and which always have their value. 

The elder and more critical reader cannot enter with undivided 
attention into the controversial parts of the talci, from a sense of 
the absolute improbability of all the circumstances of their dis- 
cussion, and the feeling that the instruction, whatever its value, 
IS counterbalanced by the indisC^rction of presenting so fasci- 
nating a connexion to young fancies as this mutual dcvotioi>. 
of the Countess and Margaret. They are represented as 
‘absorbed,’ ‘blinded,’ ‘engrossed^ Margaret is the Countess’s 
one tie to live for, her one love after her htlsband's death. 
Such a case is neither possible^ nor ^esirable. It would be a < 
sign of weakness in both parties'^if it could exist at all in*actual 
life* But we have already ejfpressed ourselves on our authoress’s 
views of the passionate, exclusive nature of a true friendship. 
As an illustration, take the following c6nv«rsation between the 
Countess and her confessor, on occasion of Lucia’s being 
interested in a new acquaintance, which relieves the former 



from an irksome sense of res|raiiit in not being able to return 
her little dependant’s devotion. The father sternly replies : — 

‘ “ Happiness is dearly purchased at the price of simplicity of mind.” 

• Was I wrong?” inquired the Countess; “ J thought you had said it 
would be the best thing both for her and myself.” 

‘ Yes ; but 1 regret the necessity. I hoped that her love. for you would , 
have satisfied her wherever she might be.” 

‘ Ah, father, then even you, after all your experience, do not know a 
woman’s heart. Undivided affeeflon, that is what it must give and receive ; 
and Lucia knows that sucli she cannot have from me. She will be happy 
when^she is married, but not till then.” ^ •^Margaret Fercitaly vol. ii. p. 14/ 

There is but one earthly affection designed to be of this 
absorbing character. If it is attempted to make any other rela- 
tion such, eccentricity and failure ^of duty in the natural sphere 
of action is the inevitable result. Its representatioiv in * Mar- 
garet PercivaP is full of incongruities.^ Margaret has to 
change her character whenevei^ she comes under the Countesses 
influence; from being vigorous, energetic, ^elf-reliant, a 
ciplinarian, and somewhat^ a slave to rules, she becomes dreamy, 
lavish of timp, isolated from her imtural interests. Concurrent 
with the indulgence of this intimacy, which the uncle's absence 
abroad, joined with a reluctance on hisniiece’s part to encounter 
his disapprobation, keeps him in ignorance of, ^ home troubles 
are gathering from various quarters. The eldest brother in the 
army is extravagant, contracts gambling debts, and makes 
perpetual demands on his ihther. Agatha’s marriage turns out 
ill; the Colonel is ill-tempered, and she is wilful; till, at 
length, on the occasion of the death of her baby, and his neglect 
of her entreaties for further advice, she abruptly leaves him, 
and returns to her old home. At length, the father’s health 
breaks down on receiving n6%Vs of his son^s fresh disgraceful 
embarrassments. There is no question in the family (and the 
writer seems to suppose the sacrifice Inevitable) of giving up 
the savings of a life to pay debts of honour, and thus rescue 
the ffimily credit at the expense of the other sons^ and 
/laughters’ prospects, — a step which ought never* to be recorded 
without a protest. In this complication of disasters, the uncle 
comes to them, and, as a crowning clitnax of his distress, dis- 
covers that Margaret’s faith is wavering; that she is, in fltet, on 
the point of joining the Church of Kome. Happily, in reaj life 
such practical troubles ^us pecuniary distresses, sickness, and 
general domestic trials, stave off intellectual perplexities ; but 
Margaret is the victim of all at oncib. 

* It was Margaret’s fi^te to be behind the scenes in all domestic cala- 
mities, to gaze into the depths, whilst the eye of others rested only upon 
the surface.* — Ibid. vol. ii. p. 1,50, 
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The uncle loses no time iu ^countering the mischief; and 
certainl/ his influence upon the doubting and distracted mind 
of his niece in onv instance is beyond nature, or what we can 
desire to be natural He induces — nay, forces — her to ^ye up 
in a moment, without another interview, ell intercourse with 
the Countess, after two years of the closest, dearest, uninter- 
mittiog friendship; his fiat is, ‘You and the Countess must 
never meet again.’ And Margaret, after such struggles of 
mind as we meet with in books, consents, mid writes a parting 
letter, which is sent, on the eve of the Countess’s depa^^ure 
from Hcnningsley for London.. l^ow,as afact, we canhot undo 
our acts after this fashion, and, all things remainiim the same, 
loose ourselves summarily from the consequences of them.* TYe 
do not take a flighty view of friendship, but friends must not 
part in this way without change of feeling on either side. The 
Countess was the same as when her father and mother sanc- 

E 'oncd the imprudent intimacy# She had never made any 
icret of her wishes for Margwet’s conversion ; she had been 
uniformly kind, loving, and^ devoted. Such affection has a 
claim like relationship, though, perhaps, not in the same 
de^ee; and this sudden, ^violent renunciation, which shocks our • 
feelings, does not approVe itself any better to our sense of 
justice or propriety. We’object to this sort of unreasoning 
submission to another mind, whene the heart has a right to be 
heard, and a Margaret of real life would never have taken such 
a stop ; nor could we bid her do it in spite of the dangers to 
her constancy, which* she escapes in the story. In fact, the 
authoress herself hardly carries out her own judgment. First, 
the really eloquent and fervent letter 'through which Margaret 
conveys her decision never roaches its destination, being inter* 
cepted by the jealous Lucia and* wickedly destroyed; and, 
finally, the confessor, who is not wHling to give up his hoped- 
for convert, seeks her, gets an explanation from her, and finally 
contrives to bring the friends together, hoping to persuade her 
to accompany tl},e dying Countess to Italy ; for we should have 
said, the-poorvlady’s h^th, always precarious, had given way* 
under the English climate and her heart’s disappointment in 
her friejidship. 'Here is the s^enp in which Mai^aret resists 
the temptation, and says a formal farewell ; we ^ve it as an 
instance of the romantic visionary ^de o^ur authoress’s miqd : — 

' Beatrice ! dearest of all ! Heaven bless you for your love ! Yet we must 
part.” * 

* Father Andrea started, and Beatrice turned away her head in deep 
despair. 

•“Forgive — forgive me!” exclaimed Margaret. *• Miserable you may 
be, but not like me, for I am the cause of yoar misery. I have promised 
NO. xcvi. — ^N.S. y 
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not indeed to any human being, <>ut in the secrecy of my own heart 
before God, that I will shun the path of temptation. My mind is 
unfixed) my principles unsettled. If I go with yoUj 1 go where everything 
around me will be a snare. Beatrice, I dare not.’* 

‘ The Countess raised herself, and her glassy, wandering eye moved rest- 
lessly round the room. It rested at length upon Father Andrea, lie was 
standing with his arm leaning upon the mantel-piece in gloomy silence. 
She beckoned him towards her, and as he approached said, ‘‘Father, have 
you no word ? ” ^ 

When the heart is bent on error, God alone can soften it,*^ he said; 
and still and rigid he stood at the foot of the sofa. 

‘TJ)e eyes of the unhappy Countess closed for an instant, and Margaret 
drew near once more to bid farewell. Beatrice sat upright, and looked at 
her with a fixed, quiet gaze ; and as Margaret stooped to kiss her, she said, 
in a voice the tones of which thrilled fearfully on the ear, — 

‘“lam dying ; yes, see i *’ She held out her long, taper fingers, and 
touched the lines of her worn thin face. ^ “ See, I am dying, and I shall die 
alone ; Father Andrea will love me to the last, but none else. « No mother, 
no sister ! Servants to w'atch meitt my last piomeuts i Margaret, have pity 
on me ! ” and the proud Countess NoverA, clasping her hands in agony, 
threw' herself at Margaret’s feet Margaret turned aside in misery, untold, 
unutterable ; but the heart that was uplifted in prater was superior even 
to that fierce trial of human ailection. She forced the Countess to rise, and 
laid her again upon the sofa, whilst in a* tone of soothing gentleness, which 
acted as if by magic charm upon the fevered, exhausted spirit, she said, 
“ Beatrice, we have known the secixtsof each other’s hearts too well that 
you should doubt me. If my life could be given for yours, death would be 
welcome fbr your sake ; but the God who has redeemed us is just with you ; 
just must He also be with me.’* c 

‘The Countess’s hand fell powerless by her side, and her head drooped 
upon the pillow. Father Andrea came forw'ard in alarm. “ We must risk 
no more,” he said, “ Miss Percival — but Margaret’s meek, imploring 
glance melted the severity of his manner, and fie added, “ Daughter, this 
excitement may not continue.” 

‘“ I will go ! ” said Margaret. 

‘The Countess feebly raised her hand, and her Up quivered. 

‘ “ Say only 1 am forgiven, Beatrice, dearest Beatrice I but one word to 
prove that your love is unchanged ! ” 

‘A faint, sad smile, the smile of never-dying affection, lit up the Countess’s 
face ; she attempted to rpeak, but her voice failed her. Margaret bent over 
her in sileivce; yet a ray of peace shone even upon her in that dark 
moment. For the last time she pressed her lips upon the Countess’s Ibre- 
^ head, and then, obeying the confessor’s signal of impatience, hurried from 
the room, without trusting herself to look once more. Father Andrea 
followed her into the gallery. He stopped, aini Margaret thought he 
would leave her; but it was only to give an order that Lauretta should 
mstantly go to ber mistress ; and^hey went on. No w^i'd was spoken by 
cither ; at the hall-door the carriage was waiting. Margaret turned to the 
confeapor. Father, must j^ur blessing be denied to one most miserable? ” 
His sallow face assumed a ucath-like hue, and, his voice shook. “ Daughter, 
the God of mercy and the Saviour of the world bless you, and guide vou 
into all truth ! ” He placed her in the^carriage. Margaret grasped^his 
hand, unable to articulate a parting word. Father Andrea gazed upon her 
intently ; a forebodings cloud gathered upon his lofty brow', and returning 
the pressure with convulsive energy, he exclaimed, “ Daughter, farewell • 
oh let it not be for ever T' * ’ 
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*The fearful warning fell like lead^ipon Margaret’s heart. At a rapid 
rate the cllrriage descended the hill; but Margaret was unconscious of its 
movement ; and wher^gain it stopped at the grove, she was lifted from it 
insensible.* — Maryaretrerdval^ vol. ii. p. 477. 

The whole scene is simply impossible, either in itself, or the 
antecedents which have led up to it. It is a dream, not a piece 
of life. 

The conclusion of the story tells the consummation of all kinds 
of sacrifices on Margaret’s part. The family, after her father’s 
death, leave theit luxurious^home, and settle in a small cottage 
in her uncle’s parish. Agatha’s selfishness is in aperplflxity; 
she does not like the prospect of poverty, and is in a mood to 
listen to Margaret’s representations of her duty to return 
to her husband, and nurse v, him in an attack of gout, which 
makes him intolerable to every one else. The scene of 
her return home, or r^^hcr the absence of all scene that 
characterises it, is extremely ^mcU given, and leaves* a salu- 
tary drearii^ss ODi the spirits. J^argaret goes out as a governess, 
to enable her second brother to finish his Oxford career, and 
thus torcarry out his wish to tifke orders in the Church. The elder 
brother repents and reforms.* Under her uncle’s influence, and, bj, 
the happy example of th*o working of our Church-system in hia 
parish, all Margaret’s doubts are set at rest. On her# brother’s 
ordination her task is concluded * and wo leave her happy and 
serene in her own home, and cnjoyftig her uncle’s companionship. 

The character of Mai’garet, as seen in her own family and 
home circle, is well* drawn. Wo can realize and feel the 
power of tliat ^ air of self-recollection about her which, pcrliaps, 

‘ is one of the most powerful though unconscious means of 
‘ influence excited by the higher order of minds ; ’ a quality 
which it is the especial point of .the authoress's teaching and 
example to enforce, both for its^^wn sake, and for its effect 
upon others. 

This quality is, perhaps, the characteristic of both aunt and 
niece in her next book, ^ The Experience of Life,’ — to our mind 
the best of this*lady’s works, and furnishing the happiest example 
of her peculiar powers. ^ In all her hooks, what we prize most is 
the view they contain of the duties and responsibilities of life ; the 
serious, thoughtful, accurate observations of a tnind which has 
been always at work upon the problem of human life, with, we 
believe, a religious desire to extract that moral from it* which 
Providence designed it should teach. The wisdom of experi- 
ence is concentrated in the character of Aunt Sarah, who is not 
only repository of admirable maxims*, btit a real old woman 
whose society we should all have valued, and been the better for. 
An old maid too, and not without the singularities of one ; and yet 
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an example how loveable, andcvencrable, and "attractive old age 
may be, after a pious life of serving God, and active* exertion 
for man. It is a rare form of commendation of a tale to say 
that the good advice is its most interesting feature ; yet, with no 
disparagement to the story whose few incidents are graphically 
told, it is certainly the case here. We are always anxious for 
Aunt Surah’s opinion on every knotty point ; her strong native 
sense, clear and prompt judgment, and characteristic force of 
expression, — the nearest approach to humour this writer*s style 
ever^) 0 ssesses, — never disappoint us; we wish to remember her 
sayings as guides to ourselves in cases of difficulty or trial* 
Though a concentration of practical common sense, there is an 
originality in her views and notions which gives them the fresh- 
ness of novelty ; tlie authority of lx3r tone, and its axiomatic pre- 
cision, and air of profound conviction, adding that* weight which 
all advice needs to sink properly into^he mind of the recipient. 

The story is an autobiogn^phy * written by the niece and 
disciple of Aunt Sarah, beginnipg from her earliest #ecollections. 
She is one of a large family, liaving four brothers and sisters 
older than licrselt^ and two younger; but owing to delicate 
* health, and a precocious intellect, she leads a separate life from 
them all, taking a sort of external view of her family concerns, 
and discmssfog her brothers’ and leisters’ faults as a critical 
stranger ihi^nt do ; a habit common to all this lady’s heroines, 
and perhaps in part attribulafile to the isolated view she takes 
of her characters, not h/irnionising and blending them into 
groups, — an effect which close intercourse ^Iiould always produce 
— but representing each member of the family separate, and with 
separate interests, like dwellers in a boarding-house. This 
critical habit of mind is associated, oddly enough, with an almost 
morbid family affection and readiness of sclf-sacrifico, — a contra- 
diction which, after all, maf not be so uncommon in real life as 
incongruous in a book. Wc should say that there is too much 
about money, and that the troubles of the heroine arise too 
much from the want of it, buf for tUp opportunity the subject 
offers for Aunt Sarah’s admirable practical notions, which in this 
point furnish a corrective to some of the fiuthoress’s earlier views. 
We will not therefore raise tlyj •question ; only it is certain that 
the interest wifich arises from pecuniary difficulties — the result 
of mismanagement, care^essne^, indolence, extravagance, or a 
family habit of ^muddling away’ money,— will certainly be of an 
irksome character to the reader, who,, ten to one, has private Vea- 
sons of his own for hating the subject of money-troubles, and does 
not care to be reinin^fed of them when he takes up a book osten- 
sibly of light reading. We could wish indeed in this writer 
generally more light-hea»tedness. The trials of life are too 
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constantl^y preselft with her ; ifs duties are so heavy — dead 
weights with no spring in them — that resignation is too con- 
stantly in request/ She is mistrustful of mirth, and seldom 
introduces it but as the crackling of thorns under a pot, or ns 
the sign of a selfish, cold nature. Her idea of relaxation is not 
gaiety, but enthusiasm for some object. W e find ourselves, towards 
the end of one of these impressive, earnest, heart-felt exjieriences, 
thinking jokes wrong. And, indeed]| if we had to live surrounded 
by such selfish, .unpleasant people as are gathered round the 
heroine, and were as alive to ail their disagreeable qualitiei and 
low aims as her perspicacity compels her to be, we should all 
find life as ^eat a strain on the spirits as she does. And they 
are very well done too ; real living tronblers of the peace ; 
especially Horatia, artful, bold, successful, with her loud voice 
and lauglf, and rustling silks, and airs of patronage. Caroline, 
the elder sister, is also a clever sketch. The writer has an eye 
for young ladies who from their Ibng-clothes mark out their own 
course, and steadily pursue it. •Her object is a rich marriage, 
which she achieves at the cosj; of actifally marrying a merchant, 
a man who by his own powers of business has himself a 
hundred thousand pounds. • 

Now, for our part, we think that if it is good to have money, 
which no reader of this series of stories can doubt, ft cannot 
be wrong to make it; and therefore wc the more wonder 
at the slur continually cast in then on the pursuit of trade 
and commerce. This writcris views of the mercantile worid, 
and insight into its workings, arc certainly narrow. She takes 
for granted that its interests must necessarily be selfish and 
grasping, alike degrading to the manners and the heart. She 
clearly sees no connexion betwieen England’s commerce and 
England’s greatness. ManpfactuiSng interests are no interest 
to her. She who can discriminate so nicely between the grada- 
tions of acknowledged station recognises no social jilistinctions 
in trade ; there can be no classification In that outer darkness. To 
her it is by no means so preposterous a sentiment as to us, when 
Mrs. W‘entworth declares she shall certainly break her heart if her 
son enters a merchant’s office. She sympathises with the Percival 
horror when the ruined father, in iwfit of despair, proposes for his 
son such a position, with a prospect of ultimate wealth. But 
here we probably trace the influence rf the editor of hcr»works 
(if we may identify him with the author of * Hawkstone’), whose 
notions on the subject of trade are more ignorant, preiucHced, 
and intolerant than it would bo possible for this lady^s more 
candid^* mind to follow to their full extent. * 

But while Caroline is looking after her own interests, the 
family fortunes are falling, till, at ttfe father’s death, it proves 
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that the machinations of the bftnker-uncle have been ^oo etfec- 
tuali and the heroine, and her mother and unmarried sisters, are 
left totally unprovided for, with only selfish brothers and a 
selfish sister to look to for assistance. Aunt Sarah has long 
foreseen this consummation, and early implanted in her favourite 
niece’s mind the maxim that ‘ There is more honour and more 
‘ profit, both for this world and the next, in fifty pounds gained 
^ by your own labour, than in five hundred doled out by the pity 
‘ of others ; ’ and on this principle the heroine prepares to meet 
her dianged circumstances ; and, in a fit of mingled enthusiasm 
and disgust, would have undertaken, unassisted, the task of sup- 
porting her good mother and younger sister, but for Aunt 
Sarah’s extremely sensible representations, for which we must 
find a place; — ' 

'“And who made it your duty to support her?’’ asked my aunt, a 
little sharply. 1 did not answer, for 1 really did not quite understand her. 
“ Which is the nearest related to ytiur mother of all her cluldrcn ? ” con- 
tinued Aunt Sarah. 1 smiled. Of cqurse we W'ere aU related in the same 
degree. “ Then of course you have all got the same duty,*’ was the rejoinder. 
I sighe^; it was very true, but it %vas not much comfort. “ My l)rothers 
have enough to do to support themselves, and Caroline has a family,” I 
• said. “ And have not you cnoiigl^ to do to^ support yourself? ” replied 
Aunt Sarah ; “ and as to Caroline, she has enough for her children, and 
plenty to^spare.” “But,” I said, “it ia> very well to argue the case in 
theory, but it will not do in practice. Some one must undertake the labour 
and the responsibility ; and as norbne else seems willing to come forward, 
or, indeed, except Caroline, seenjs able to do so, why, I must.” “ Undertake 
asanuch labour as you like, child ; work from morning till night, if you will ; 
but never undertake a responsibility which does not belong to yon. If you do, 
you will surely rue it.” “ But it comes naturally with the labour,” sjiid I. 
“No, Sally, you are wTong. This is how the case stands: — there are 
seven of you, brothers and sisters, all equally able to work, all having 
equal duty. Some of you may m^Vi more money and some less, and so 
some may give more and some Jess, but the duty of giving is the same 
share for each; aqd if you take<?itl the shares, you do wrong to them, and 
wTong to yourself.” “ I think. Aunt Sarah, you would feel differently if you 
were in myj)lace,” I replied. “Then, Sally, I should be an idiot, and, 
what is more, 1 should be punished for it. 1 will tell you what will surely 
come to pass, if you don’t act wisely in this matter. You will begin by 
«allowiiig that it is your duty to support your motherland they W'ili all 
praise you, and thank you, and call you an angel; and by ana by you 
will find that you can’t support her, and then*you will go to them and ask 
for help, and maybe they’ll give but they w'on’t think they are giving it 
to her, but to ^o/r; and so they will talk about debt, and obligation ; and 
you will know that there is no obligation, and say that they are unjust, 
and thfey will be angry, hccaVse thejr have never learnt to see their duty 
clearly, and then you’ll quarrel. * ♦ » If you allow yourself to be held 
responsible for more than your fair sharei: of the family burden, .the time 
will come when you will nil quarrel, and the sin of the quarrel will lie at 
your door/’ “ I don’teihiiik I should ever quarrel with any of them,” I 
said. “ But you will feel unkindly, and you will think them ungrateful, 
and what is to prevent them from finding it out?” “ Oh ! Aunt Sarah,” I 
cried, “ 1 wish you had never %aid these things to me; they make me feel 
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SO hard and selfish ;^nd 1 could work^ith such pleasure for them all, and 
never let tihem know that it was a trouble/' And half kill yourself with 
anxiety,” said Aunt Sarah ; << and then turn round upon them, and think, if 
you did not say, * See %hat I have tionc, how I have sacrificed myself for 
you ; ’ and what do you think they would answer ? ‘ We never asked vou to 
do it/ ” “ No, no,” I exclaimed, ** there is not one of them would say 

so ! ” Then they would not be human beings,” replied niy aunt; “ they 
might not say so in words, any more than you might, though the chances 
are that they would, but tliey would think it. It is only a 1‘orm, Sally, of 
putting people under unfair obligations.”* — Ejeperience of Life ^ p. 312. 

Thus urged, Sarah writes lelters to her brothers and sisters, 
and receives vague and unsatisfactory answers, all ingenjpusly 
and characteristically shirking their duty, and suggesting that 
she should apply to other relatives. She carries them in dis- 
couragement to Aunt Sarah, who, nothing daunted, takes pen 
in hand herself^ though the exertion is great at her advanced 
jige 

* ^ Mv DEAR Nieck AND NEPHEWS,-j-Your sister Sally showed me your 

letters. Being the oldest living mcmller of the family, you will Uo doubt 
listen to what I hav? to say about tla^m. Your sister Sally docs not want 
your help ; she is going to live at Betsey ttreen's house in Cross-street, 
and tcn&h Mrs. Blair's two childrciti, and we hope some otli^rs; and Joanna 
A' ill take care for herself, and Hester for herself. You arc not asked to 
think about them mw, though, if need were, it would be your business to* 
help them : but as dutiful sons and daughters, you are to lake care that 
your mother has money enouglf to be comfortable, Mr. Hale, she lawyer, 
will pay the rent of Betsey Green’s hoyse for me every year; that will be 
forty pounds, W'hich I give to my nieccjf Joanna, Sarah, and Hester Morti- 
mer. If jou think right to trouble Mrs. Montague Colston for help, it will 
be just the labour of writing the letter, which you may very well do; but 
any way, as dutiful ehilaren, to whom God has given food and clothing, and 
something to spare, you will doubtless see that it is right to make your 
mother easy, and that God’s blessing will follow upon it, which 1 pray Him 
to grant you always. This being the last letter that it is likely He will be 
pleased to lot me write, 1 beg you all* lor love’s sake and your soul's sakes, 
to attend to it ; and 1 remain ever yctfir ailectionate great aunt, Sarah 
Mortimer.” ’ — Uid. p. 329, • 

This letter has its effect; and in the course of time the 
arrangement is entered into ; — 

* It was not litt this conclusion was arrived at that I felt the full value 
of Aunt' Sarah’s advice. Whilst the matter was pending, the excuses anti 
delays were so fretting, that I was again and again tempted to entreat that 
nothing more might be said about it. I w'ould have pledged myself madly 
at times to any amount of respon^ibilTty, to save myseU* from the ptainful 
feelings excited by them. But when the final arrangements were completed, 
and Reginald, who had undertaken to maxAge the matter, sent Jhe first 
cheque, all was changed. I forgot the excuses and want of thought which 
had be^n shown, and felt onljr that w*c had all clone what w'as right, and 
w'ere Working for one end, and had one common anxiety. I expressed 
myself gordially when I wrote ; and my brothers and sisters were pleased, 
and threw themselves more into our concerns than tliey had ever done 
before. The circumstances which I had feared w'ould disunite us tended^ 
in reality, to link us more closely to each# other. If anything had been 
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wanting to convince me that we had done wisely, it would have been found 
in my dear mother’s * satisfaction. The way in which she received the 
offering made her, was something I can never forset Her children’s love 
seemed the one thought which overpowered all othars. She knew nothing 
of the trouble or the delay, and saw only that those to whom she had 
devoted her life were anxious, as far as lay in their power, to repay her 
affection. * * * There was only one deep regret in my own heart. I 
betrayed it while reading Caroline’s note aloud to my mother. My labour 
was to be for myself, not for her, and yet I would have worked as a slave 
to give her one hour of comfort. Wnen I read ** It is an offering from 
Vaughan, Reginald, Herbert, and myself/* tears involuntarily gathered in 
my eyes. 1 said, I can do nothing.” My dear mother kissed me as 
1 knell; beside her, and the first smile i had seen since my father’s death 
crossed her face. My choice blessing,” she said, they give me of their 
means ; you give me yourself.” *—Exper%mce of lAfet p. 331. 

We believe all this to be in ex^ct accordance with fact and 
nature, and that it is the truest wisdom and charity not to lose 
patience with selfishness, but to treat people according to the best 
part of their nature, however f^^r hidden it may lie, and not, as 
most are tempted to do, according to their worst. 

Let us take at random a few of Aunt Sarah’s short rules 
and maxims. ^ Her niece says : — ^ 

• • " I am sure you understand the |beling when everything seems to go 

wrong, and yet there is nothing particularly amiss.” To be sure I do ; 
every one .^oea. But 1 will tell you how J« manage, Sally, when it comes. 

I sit down,— years ago 1 might have knelt doa’ii, for wc are truer to 
ourselves when we kneel than wheh we sit, — and 1 make it a business to 
find out what is the matter. If, it’s a fault of my own, I say a prayer for 
myself ; and if it’s a fault of other people’s, 1 say a prayer for them ; and 
if It’s neither one nor the other, why then I send for the doctor.” And 
if it is all three?” I said, “Why, I take all three remedies.”’ — Ibid, 
p. 189. 

She sets down an interfering^ and critical lady by reminding 
her that — 

i 

* Folks who go at chance moments seldom know much of the business 
of a house ; for the most^part they interrupt it/ — Ibid, p. 204. 

On the usages of society : — • 

« * Lady Emily is a kind-hearted woman, and she knows that if persons 
wish to obtain the privilege of conferring favours, they must purchase it 
with the current coin of society; no other will pass, let it be ever so 
sterling. ^ * Qinner-parties, and all those fusses which are called 

such a waste of time, are good for nothing in themselves, but they are good 
for what you can get by then^ They , may be dull and heavy as the money 
of the Spartans, but they serve as the medium of exchange.’ — Ibid. p. 393, * 

* “ To do God’s work is not what He requires of us. His will is onr 

duty, not His work. That will be done Without us.” I looke^^p, in- 
quiring her meaning. “ What is the work we do,” continued aunt, 

“to give a morsel of fbod to a starving child? One word of and 
thousands can be fed with a few barley loaves and two small fistiies. To 
nurse a sick fellow-creature ? Ho docs but speak, and the dead are raised 
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to life. God does not want our work# Sally, but He does want our will. 
When we give it^ we give all ; when we withhold it, we give nothing.’* ’ — 
Exjferience ofLife^ p. 85^ 

She ^ives her niece her view of rules for self-guidance and the 
regulation of time : — 

^ But this will not help me to find out my duties,” I replied, which is 
what 1 want to do.” ^^That is the speech of a silly child,” said my aunt. 

People are puzzled about their duties, because they mix them up in a 
heap, and cau’t sea one from another. One day they take a fancy for 
visiting poor people, and the next day they think it would be a fine thing 
to study, and the day after they have a mind to w'ork for a friend^ and 
just as the new duty comes in the old one goes out. But if each, as it came 
up, had its place settled, it would be pretty sure to be done, and the mind 
would be left clear to see if there was room for others.” “ 1 suppose that 
may be so,” 1 said, but the diffictilty in leading this kind of life in a family 
is, that onens so interrupted.” ** Of course ; and there lies the very good 
of a large family and plenty of wills. A person who has learnt to lead a 
steady, .active life at home, with all tl^ bustle of home passing and dis- 
turbing him, knows a good deal more about guiding himself, anef guiding 
others too, than on^who has had tlfe clock to help him all his life. But, 
Sally, there’s a danger in setting your heart upon being too regular in your 
ways, a^ there is in most other thihgs. Regular folks wear gut the patience 
of their best friends, when they set up their stiff fashions for idols, and 
make others bow down to tilicm. And there’s selfishness, and wilfulness, * 
and disobedience, too, in us, when wc will follow our own laws, becau.se we 
have made them ourselv^, and %et aside those which God giveiir us by the 
orderings of His providence. Make ypur plans, child, but make them of 
leather, not of stone ; and, specially, doif t think it’s a sin to break through 
them, if there’s a call to do so, nor consider it's a cardinal virtue to keep 
them, if you arc allowed J,o do it. Plans and rules arc good things, but an 
earnest heart is better than all,”’ — Ibid. p. 132. 

There is one consolation which this writer never denies her 
heroines^ however low she redueg^ their fortunes ; whether it be 
the keeping of a little day-schoo^ in a back street^ as in the 
niece Sarah’s case, or the superintendence of her father’s shop 
accounts, as in Katharine Ashton’s — she always gives them a 
lady of rank and fortune, and all conformable perfections, for 
their friend, do not grudge Sarah her Lady Emily Kivers, 
who is a very sweet person^ But it is fortunate that ordinary* 
people do not find life such an unmitigated trial ; for, certainly, 
the compensation of a titled /ri§nd distinguishing the sufferer 
with especial love, favour, and protection, is ^ot a common 
form of alleviation of its sorro^ys. A#d, because really excep- 
tional in the highest degree, we think the indulgence of such a 
fancy furious to the prac^cal value of these tales. The notion 
is atti^^ive to young minds — ^it mustjhave taken very easily 
hold of ;tbe authoress^. But in all herstdries it is a feature at 
variance with their avowed moral. It is all very well to direct 
youthful contempt against a love of'Vnuncy as such, and to set 
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forth excellent examples of the insufficiency of wealth for haj)- 
piness, if side by side with these unpleasii^ portraits stands an 
image of grace, refinement, and high feeling and action, here- 
ditarily gifted with what the vulgar world is striving after, 
The eftect on some readers may be, that, instead of learning to 
despise wealth, they may only enlarge their desires, and wisli 
for it, accompanied by other distinctions, as a gift of fortune, 
not as a reward of industry? 

One feminine feature comes out rather pleasantly in the 
details of this story, and that is, the true woman^s feeling for 
furniture j we call it feeling rather than taste, because it has so 
much to do with her domestic instincts. There can be no doubt 
that furniture has quite a different meaning in different minds. 
In some it occupies no place at all. A chair is a thing to sit 
down upon ; what its form is, what its material, never enters 
into the mind of the sitter, nor yet the surrounding objects that 
fill the eye, when the first need of rest is supplied. Many a 
man whom fortune environs with silk and gKding has no more 
relation to it all than the mon]^ ^to the bare necessaries of his 
cell ; just as numbers or geometric figures have a subst&nce to 
. some minds, and make thcmsciy^es a home there, while in others 
they are the merest confluence of lines ^suggesting no idea. So 
it is with the material objects that surgiund us for the con- 
venience of our bodily requirements ; to some they are nothing, 
to others they make home ^vhat it is; they have a meaning and 
personality, they fix themselves in the mind and memory, the 
thoughts nestle in them, and are dislodgecf and desolate if these 
ininistrants to our material life are mean, or tasteless, or faded. 
With them changes of place or colour in these things amuse 
the fancy ; some pretty additigiv, or the removal of some dcsight, 
improves the spirits; some fre^h combination arouses the memory. 
The character loves to disptay itself, in the arrangement of its 
home. Under restfaint this is a very valuable instinct in 
woman ; it* constitutes one of her arts for making home comfort- 
able, and is therefore a desirable one to cultivate, while in the 
^oor it often leads to forethought and prudence ; some few super- 
fluities, something approaching to decoration, are necessary to 
their idea of married happiness^ and when these are procured, and 
housekeeping S begun, the preserving these treasures which have 
been fished for and waited for, ij? called ‘keeping home together/ 
Our present authoress encourages this propensity by her example^; 
she rarely mentions a room without cursory notice of its arrange- 
ment. All her grand mansions ai’e appropriately furnished. 
A horsehair sofa is riie last drop of humiliation, and fills up the 
measure of Mrs. Mortimer’s — the gentle mother’s — fall; and 
wo feel sensibly rclievcd^when Lady Emily secretly brings in 
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the uphojstcrers to extirpate e\4ry trace of that cold, shiny, 
slippery enemy to comfort. But we must pass on to the region 
where, no doubt, it reigned undisturbed — the back parlour 
behind the shop, where we are first introduced to ' Katharine 
Ashton.^ 

The avowed aim of this story is to show how different classes 
of society may be brought together — the great question of ranks 
which perplexes the authoress so /riuch throughout her works 
being fairly grappled with here. Her view i^ that they can 
unite in work, but not in play ; therefore the Colonel’s Cf^ion 
Ball, where the duchess and the tnidespeople meet together, 
degenerates into a vulgar romp, and plants seeds of bitterness 
and disunion ; while the clergymen's district societies, and other 
kindred institutions, prove a real source of friendliness and fel- 
lowship irf bringing together all degrees. It is through them 
that the childish school-friendship between the bookseller’s 
daughter and the colonel’s bride fe renewed and hallowed. We 
agree with a good* deal of this in theory, and the passages on 
district visiting arc very usei^l and good ; but the real lesson 
of the story is contrary to .its professed design, atid illustrates 
the impossibility of an bitimatc /riondship between persons of • 
very unequal social position — taking society as it is — without the 
sacrifice of self-respect, aifd a neglect of the prior Claims of 
equals on both sides. Katharine Ashton is the only daughter 
of the most respected retail tradesman of a considerable country 
town, a man of local importance, foremost in town business, 
consulted on political questions, looked up to, in short, as a 
leading man. So situated, she has a position of' her own, and a 
station to keep, and natural ties and interests waiting her accept- 
ance ; for a most estimable young»i»an, congenial in his principles, 
and favoured by her parents, would certainly have engaged her 
affections, if they had not been diverted from th(?ir right channel 
by the absorbing attraction of this graceffll, refined, and supe- 
rior friend. So that the constapt lover has to spend eight clis- 
coiisolato, solitary years, which ought to have been happy ones. 
We sec’ a course marked out fur lier very clearly by Pro- 
vidence; but, in counteracting it, we find quite different duties 
inculcated by the author, wluch*must, we think, have not a 
little surprised some readers. Wc find the maintenance of this 
friendship, against the wishes of thoa proud and siipeiysilious 
colonel, subjecting Katharine to continual huniiliations. She 
has to creep up back stairsito avoid him, to hold secret colloquies 
with the, housekeeper, and take her mepls witli this official in a 
sort of stealth. AU .this, from the beginiflng of the marriage 
till the demands iipoh her devotion arrive at the point of her 
feeling it her duty, and a call of Prttvidenev, to enter into her 
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friend’s service, in order to nJrse her in the illness aiyl depres- 
sion caused by her husband’s want of feeling and selfishness ; 
and in the capacity of lady’s maid she has to associate with the 
servants, to endure the familiar impertinence, and, at length, 
the insults of the butler, one of the ‘ pampered menial ’ class, 
to submit to solemn reproofs for impropriety of conduct from 
the colonel ; and this while she is engaged and shortly to be 
married to her old lover, now a duke’s agent with live hun- 
dred a year. Nor is the intercourse with her mistress more 
satisfactory. She amuses her with the airs and high-life-bclow- 
stairs pretensions of her fellow-abigails while on a visit at the 
duke’s, which is something like treachery to her adopted class ; 
while the unhappy wife on her part enters into confidences, and 
discusses her husband’s faults and* her own mistakes, which had 
brought him to such a pass of selfishness, in a tiray whi6h justifies 
his jealousy of the peculiar relation between them. It is not a 
state of things gravely to be *%pcculated upon ; for, of course, 
it is simply impossible : but if it were not, bo\h wife and friend 
should long before have Veceived^he husband’s disapprobation 
of the connekion, as a sign that it should be discontinued. 

Some space and ingenuity are expended at the beginning of 
the story in bringing the two naturally together; and, first, 
Jane, afterwards Mrs. Forbes, disdusses her old schoolfellows 
(she bad happened many years before to attend the town day- 
school) with her mother, r 

‘ “ I wonder, Jane, "wbat has become of all tbosR3 young girls you used to 
talk to me about years ago.*' “ Yes ; Kate, and Selina, and Matty,” and 
J ane ran over a long list of names ; “ so odd it is to remember how one 
used to know all about them, and now they have passed away, quite out of 
one's sight. I don't like to tbink^ of that : I don't wish to forget any one 
I have ever been with.” “That is .a young thought, Jane. Life is not long 
eiiou^b to remen^ber every on^.*^ “ Th^ were very good-natured girls, 
and clever too, some of them,” continued Jane, pursuing the current of her 
own ideas ; " I should lifte to know what they have turned out.” “ Nothing 
very valuable, I am afraid,” said Mrs. Sinclair, “ according to Mr. Reeve's 
account of the Sunday dress.” “ Yhs; that is surprising, certainly,” ob- 
served Jane ; ** 1 remember now, 1 did see one of them Fast Sundjiv, as w'o 
were going to church — Selina Fowler — and such a gay bonnet she had I 
iiowcTS outside and inside ! i knew her directly, because she was so exactly 
what she was at school; but they werp not all like her, mamma. There 
were some very fusible right-thinking girls ; 1 dare say they would help 
Mr. Reeves if he w'ould ask them.” *' Some of them do help him in the 
Sunday-school, I believe, ’ sftid Mrs.^inclair, “ But they are so fanciful, 
they do not like to be interfered with ; and they are always taking offence, 
thinking that some slight is intended. It ,must be very difScult to know 
what to do with thdih.” 

* it vfhy should people think that others, especially such clergymen as 
Mr. Reeves, intend to be rude to them ? ” said Jape* thoughtfully. ** Because 
they are trying to move beyond their position,” replied Mrs. Sinclair, and 
they are conscious of it. People are always then on the qui vive for any 
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neglect. What we all want to learn is Jlie meaning of that sentence in the 
Catechism,** to do oiir duty in that state of life to whieji God has called us/ 
and not in any other,'' '^Katharine Ashton,^ vo1. i. p. 29. 

It is a difficult and tender subject, but our authoress does not 
get to the bottom of it by the illustration her story furnishes to 
her argument. The old independent burgher-spirit has wrought 
too much good in the long run ; it lies too much at the root of 
the distinctive English character to*be set down as a continual 
struggle against the decree of Providence. Combinations of 
men, as citizens are, make their own position according t<j the 
vigour, industry, and intelligence they put into their work. 
These qualities mtmt rise; and if townspeople and their country 
neighbours sometimes differ as to their social standing, it does 
not follow ths^ those externahto them take the truest view. As 
for the wives and daughters, with due deference to a lady’s 
keen jierceptions, we believe town ladies are often misjudged. 
A love of bright colours need bfe no sign of j^retension, or a 
desire to rise out^ of her class, 4>ut rather to shine in it, and 
the question should be treated as one of. vanity, not of am- 
bition. • The case is carriea into a wrong court when the 
dispute becomes one of privil^e, and turns into a claim 
of one class to the exclusive right of wearing fine clothes, 
which is the line the old fftsliioned class of good books is too 
npt to take. , 

We next are introduced to Katharjnc Ashton, in simple con- 
trast to the pretension of her fellow townswomen. The renewal 
of her intercourse with Jane arose on occasion of a slight street 
accident. Miss Sinclair luanifestod tender concern for the 
injured child, and led cn to the question of the wants of the 
])oor, and the duties of others to^wards them, on which Jane 
Pl^eaks with knowledge and feelings 

♦ • 

* “ You seem to care a great deal about it,” said Katharine. She blushed 
as she spoke, for her tone had been very abrupt, and she was 'conscious of 
it. Jane’s dreamy eyes were fixed upon her for a moment in wonder. 
“Can one live ar^ongst them without caring?” she said. » ♦ * They 
shook hands at parting ; and Jane hoped often to see Katharine again : hut* 
her manner was a little awkward, as if she did not know on wdiat footing 
to place their acquaintance. Katharine smiled, — “ If you will come and 
see me in our parlour behind the shop,” she said, “ [ •should think it 
very kind, I am there nearly all day : my father will not let me go into 
the shop.” Jane held out her hand again — thii time with great cordiality. 
“ Thank you. Then if I may come, I will and she followed the woman 
and the little boy down the street. * * * 

‘ Katharine Ashton’s tone of nfind was not in the least like Jane Sinclair’s. 
Jane was deeply, earnestly religious, both in feeling and conduct Katha- 
rine was religious also ; put the motive was dui^ not love. Jane was 
dreamy and imaginative and but for her exceeding unselfishness and 
kindness of licart, it W'ould have seemed at times n task beyond her 
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strength to be practical. Kathirine, on the contrary, was essejitially 
active in body and mind ; so active that energy became her snhre, for con- 
stant occupation kept down her higher impulses. ^Yot one thing they had 
in common — sincerity ; and when they met, with the barriers of society and 
education between them, they understood each other, and were at ease.’ — 
Katharine AMon^ vol. i. p. 39. 

The authoress’s portraits are always good. When she brings 
her characters to bear upoia one another she constantly fails in 
probability, or exaggerates and degenerates into caricature; 
but she describes the impulses and inner workings of a character 
adniirably. This is illustrated in Colonel Forbes. When we see 
him inaction, his petty interferences and busy trifling as a public 
man are as much at variance with our notions of the habits of 
people of consequence and fashioji as his behaviour to his wile, 
and constant demands on her physical strength, affe incompatible 
with the manners of a gentleman; but different powers arc at 
work when she lays bare tl\e secret springs of action. Take 
him in the following passage, ^after Kathanpe has presumed to 
insinuate to him tliat h\s wife is very ill. The whole working 
of a selfish mind is opened out to^us, and even made an interest- 
ing study, seen in union with a sensitive and intellectual nature, 
which we believe is no unusuS.1 combination. 

^ Colonel Forbes was a selfish man; ^but his selfishness did not ncces 
sarily or even naturally render hjm insensible; rather, it in some degree 
increased the keenness of his feelings. Selfish people may be very soft- 
hearted and have great longings for sympathy ; and no one could be more 
keenly alive than Colonel Forbes to anything l^te coldness, no one could 
be more quick in perceiving changes of tone and manner. To hear him 
talk, it might be supposed that he was often a perfect martyr to the 
absence of kind feeling in the individuals with whom he was in the habit 
of associating. But he w'as one of those persons who expect to receive 
everything, and to give nothing ifi feturn. Jane was to live for him; and 
she spoilt him. He saw her ^ving up her will, bearing contradictions, 
working beyond her strength, to humour his fancies ; and because she never 
put forth any wishes di her own, he imagined that he never thwarted her ! 
He would have been a monster if he had not been fond of her : unques- 
tionably he was ; but it was that^ fondness which deceives many to their 
^ destruction ; and if even for a passing moment he was conscious of having 
been unkind to her, he used to make his love a solace to bis Conscience, 
and say to himself, that when he really g<\ve her so much affection she 
could have no right to complain of a hasty word. And now he was 
threatened with* the loss of this *his ’choicest treasure, was it in human 
nature not te suffer? It is not grief which is the test of true or false 
affection, but the effect of%5rief. Lionel Forbes’s grief made him angry 
with his wife when she looked ill — with his friends when tliey noticed it 
— with the physician when he warned hiin of it — with Katharine when 
she even gently hinted at it. He thougiit to escape from trial by acting 
as if it did not exist. -He«was taking Jane to London now, quite as much 
to avoid the wretcheaness of his own forebo^ng^,^ by plunging into a 
press of engagements, as with any hope of her Reiving permanent benefit 
from the advice of Dr. Lowee In fact, to have made medical advice the 
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prominent object of her removal ivotJd have been to realize to himself 
what he wAs so bent upon forgetting^. Katharine must have pitied him, 
if she had known tlie trouble of bis heart. He had so very little to com- 
fort him. Even when^hc thought how he had loved Jane, conscience 
whispered that he had not made her happy; and when it reminded him 
that he might devote himself to her more fully for the time to come, the 
miserable, long-indulged habits of selfishness rose up to make him shrink 
from the irksome restraint involved in consulting the wishes of another. 
If all things could only remain as they ^were — that was the one desire. 
Life had gone so smoothly with him hitherto— frorau his childhood he 
had had every wish gratified — ^it seemed very hard that change should 
come/ — Ibid. vol. ii. 'p. 82. 

And who docs not know the irritating bondage in which 
minds of this sort hold those subject to their influence ? It is, 
indeed, a thraldom which it needs the strongest resolution to 
combat. 'J.'he^jualms and struggles they cost timid natures arc 
well given. 

• Why did her heart sink at the thought of introducing an unwelcome 
subject, and receiving an ungracioug answer? Words were but words; 
and if licr husband were annoyed it would be on account of any real 
fault on* her part. So Jane reasoned with herself; and so, perhaps, all 
reason at some time or other. There is no real cause for & reading to say 
disagreeable things ; and yet, perhaps^ there is nothing from which people 
so often shrink; and thus, those who arc apt to show annoyance and 
impatience become in a way •tyrants, not because they m^iu' to be 
so, but because the persons with whom they live are cow'nrds,’ — Ibid, 
vol. i. p. 31 1 . • 

Yet we do not think tlie authoress really understaiiilfi a timid 
nature. Her characters constantly want tact, and introduce dis- 
agreeable subjects, rcsxlly with very little tenderness or concern ; 
but it is one thing to comprehend a character or a state of feel- 
ing, and another to be able to syippathisc with its workings, so 
as to represent it in actual operati<jn. 

Our readers will not be sorry to hear, in conclusion, that the 
colonel loses the amiable wife he had tried '60 unmercifully ; and 
the more, as it leaves Katharine free to marry and begin to bo 
happy on her pwn account, and at the same time wakes the 
bereaved husband from his dream of selfishness. • 

We will not dwell upon * Clevc Hall,^ which stands next on 
the list ; one word characterises ^it, both positively and rela- 
tively. It is a failure, — a failure so complete anti |o elaborate, 
that seeing the authoress in her succecniing and latest woyk has 
recovered her powers and her natural manner, there must be 
some history attached to jts composition; it must have been 
written under some unfavourable conjunction of circumstances, 
which, if we knew them, would remove the book at once from 
the pale of criticism/ The story, in the highest degree melo- 
dramatic, is patched up of romantic fragments, — obscure. 
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involved, and totally witholt interest or probability. The 
language is forced and extravagant. We can care fdr none^f 
the characters, nor enter into their ooncems. The great old 
house and family estate figure as usual. The owner, a crabbed 
old general, has disinherited his son; and all the personages 
are engaged to the sacrifice of every duty and other considera- 
tion, in the recovery or alienation of this estate. We have 
stage villains, forging, smuggling, gambling, and a stage hero, 
writhing as from a. serpefit’s sting’ under remorse for his 
father’s misdeeds, with ‘lips of haughty curl’ melting into 
‘ feminine sweetness,’ subject to fits of ‘ bitter pride,’ ' convul- 
sive £eroe sarcasms,’ and desperate ‘ struggles with evil ;’ whose 
time seems mainly passed in the surely uncongenial occupation 
of nursing a conventional little sick boy. As all this runs on 
with infinite prolixity through tWo considerable volumes, every 
chapter of which betrays effort, perhaps the mystery of their 
composition may resolve itselAinto the most usual and common- 
place of all secrets of failure — ilie necessity or fancied necessity 
of writing with nothing to say. Infiueneed by this persuasion, 
whether true or mistaken, we will not longer delay entering 
upon the writer's succeeding ^and latest tale, which, as being 
recently published and the subject of some discussion, originates 
the present lengthened notice of her n^ks of fiction. 

In * Ivors,’ me authoress ^is herself again ; and we have to 
lament no falling off in ^er powers, though we may have to 
question on some jmints the use she has made of them. The 
story is distinguished by the introduction* of what we may*call 
a new topic ; for though she has touched on the subject of love 
and marriage before, it has been held subordinate to the elaims 
of friendship or duty, and haf .played no leading part, while it 
is one for which our authoress would . seom especially fitted 
from the union* of romance, feeling, and common sense we find 
in her. • 

This question shoidd ' be treated by the moralists among our 
story writers ; it is not well €o leave so- fascinating a subject, 
‘which must some time or other be of paramount interest to 
young readers, in the hands of writers.whose sole aim'is amuse- 
ment. We believe it is on^ main use of judicious’ fiction to 
inculcate and high views on this point ; and that young 
peoplp who are 8tudioa|).y kep{ firom such books are the worse 
for it wheo their own experience begins, and .sometimes betray 
a want of tact, delicacy of feeling, and even pi^nciple, whicn 
the sentiments of a thoughtful, high-souled observer of life, in 
its most stirring eiaotfons and incidents, might have imparted 
to them. In spite of the possession of the qualities requisite 
to constitute a teacher in«nairs of the heart, we cannot regard 
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tlie lesson tnupht in ‘Ivors’ to be4i desirable one; or rather the 
lesson is wanting. We really do not see who it is to do good to, 
or in what critical position of circumstances a young person 
can turn to l^is work for counsel. Not that we have any fault 
to find throughout with the tone : it is j^ure and conscientious, 
as we feel beforehand it must necessarily be ; but the pattern 
and example of the stgry is really no example at all, but rather 
a warning. It is sometimes the wa^ of our authoress to make 
the wise people do the foolish things ; and tiiis appears to us 
e^cially the case in ‘ Ivors,’ where the. model Susan— the 
admirable result of a perfect education, and one really very pleas- 
ing ^d attractive to the reader— falls in love under slighter 
provocations than we think could tempt a well‘-disciplined 
mind, and is the victim of an unrequited attachment. The 
position itself is one which none bnt a womdn would venture 
ro portray. For our part, we should never presume to specu- 
late, — as we should be sorry to ha'fb to believe, — ^that under the 
composed self-restraint and scnene calm of a young lady’s 
exterior there lurked a hidden tumult of emotions, awakened 
by no Solicitations, and destined to no return. * We would 
willingly believe, in justice to t];ie position of woman, whicli 
renders it impossible for^ther to declare affection, or even with 
maidenly propriety to d6 nftich to promote its interests, that 
it is not m her nature to form ap attachment without some 
instigation from the object, without the thought being sug- 
gested by some supposed marks of preference, without the 
consciousness of being herself an attraction, before she feels 
herself attj^acted, and the mysterious sense of sympathy 
awakened. 

It is not ft questiem on which to. dogmatise; nor do we deny 
that facts must often seem against us. But all we mean is, 
that the first impulse should be givSn, not rise Spontaneously, 
as the first dawning emotion should (|p dh the lover’s side. 
And we 'cannot but think it undesirable to let young people 
suppose that n^ care or self-discipline, no habitual circum- 
spection, 'no course of wi^e mental occupation, no happy condi- 
tion of circumstances, no variety of interests, no useful activity 
of 'mind and body^ — safi^uards by which the heroine is sur- 
rounded, — >can preserve a young woman from the* luiscries and 
bli^tiUg influence of unrequited aflfection, if Providence 
orders me fate for her. We are not willing to believe such 
a trial among|t the class of»providential sorrows which woman 
as such is heir to; ' Of course, she mAy be the victim of 
mistakes, her own judgment may err, she Ihiay be misled by 
manner, and have reason to suppose herself preferred when she 
is not. , But these are not cases in poiift here : for poor Susan’s 

NO. xcvi. — N.s. z . • 
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affections were entangled wliile she knew the object of then! 
was attracted by, and finally engaged to, another, fn anxiety 
to do the gentleman justice, the authored leaves the lady no 
valid excuse. To the reader she is under an iitfatuation, the 
more painful and humiliating that we know his feelings never 
waver for an instant from their first object ; though certainly, 
now and then, Mr. Claude does things which he had better not 
do, and which mere friendship would hardly account for. But 
tee see so clearly all the while where his heart is, that we cannot 
but feel she ought to have seen it too. If it was only the fancy 
that was touched for a time, we should not make this remon- 
strance ; but Susan is heart-broken, and all but dying, when 
she finds out her mistake. She is meant to behave nobly and 
magnanimously towards Helen, ber friend and rival ; but, in 
fact, she could not do otherwise without sacrificing bur esteem, 
and is in the false position of having to ^ve up all her own 
feelings and wishes, and of gaining little credit by the 
sacrifice. ^ ^ 

Ivors is the seat of Sir Henry Clare, and is described with 
the author’s usual relish for scenes of state and grandeur. Its 
ruling spirit is Lady Augusta, his second wife, who accepted 
the position less tempted by the baronet himself, than by the 
opportdnity presented by hia two* children, and especially^ his 
daughter flelen, for carrying out her theories on education: 
not, we think, a very usual form for selfishness to show itself^ 
but Lady Augusta’s "'misdeeds generally want an adequate 
motive. Being a woman of strong will, professed religious prin- 
ciple, and uniform worldliness, this education is as bad as 

1 )os8\blc. The quick-sighted, truthful child sees that all about 
ler mother-in-law is false* and hollow, dnd her obedience is 
merely external; the heart never goes with it, except in a 
full acquiescence in Lady Augusta’s exclusiveness. Under the 
pretence of keeping Helen pure and uncontaminated by the 
knowledge of this world’s evil, she is not permitted any com- 
panionship with the neighbourhood; eveh (intercourse with 
the poor is forbidden. She lives for herself alone, and* is taught 
selfishness in principle. ^ 

Here we ^are tempted to pause, and again to ask the use of 
such a satire on High Churchmanship as the character of Lady 
Augusta presents. Wtfcannot^feel that it comes gracefully from 
an author whose sympathies, though always guarded against any 
spirit of partisanship, have unifornily appeared to be with those 
who hola distinctive Church doctrines, whose teaching has 
enforced the ntuaf rules of the Prayer-book, and has inculcated 
the sacramental system, with an occasional exclusiveness as to 
the channels of grace, wnich, to speak for ourselves, we could 
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Dot alvvayjs follow. Persons who have once committed them- 
selves to a side or a view are bound, we would hold, by a 
certain courtesy tcftvards their party. Their teachings and 
warnings to friends should be tender, considerate, and sympa- 
thetic. But in * Ivors^ the only exposition of Church feeling, as 
such, is a caricature of a worldly mind seizing upon externals, and 
placing all her religion in them, ^he fault may exist, to a 
certain degree we know that it does, but we do not believe that 
what is understood by High Churchmanship is popular enough 
to be deliberately chosen by a worldly mind for a field qf epxhi- 
bition and display. Of course, mere worldliness will adopt any 
tone that suits its purposes ; but where we have sympathies with 
the tone, we should be slow in setting the world on to suppose 
its manifestations are a hypocritical pretence. The thoughtless 
or prejudiced may ciisily make mistakes, and commit injustice ; 
they may learn to attribute worldly niolives to an attention to 
externals, merely because they do not understand or sympa- 
thise, and where tfie imputation Inay be wholly unfounded. It 
is most^ important, no doubt, •that pure liiotivcs for every .act 
involving a profession of religion should be inculca*ted, and the 
faults and imperfections that stain every human action pointed 
out, if so they may be gujurded against. Tf there ar^e Lady 
Augustas, by all means give them something to think of, and 
to wake them from their fatal delusion, but not in a mode and 
spirit that shall better please the opponents of principles whicJi 
you highly value, and which you have enforced with all the 
powers of your pen, than their adherents. Kcailcrs must sup- 
pose the authoress’s soul to have been frequently vexed by 
scenes passing befosKS her eyes similar to that where Lady Augusta 
sanctimoniously sighs over the {fliftdes of lier altar-cloth, and 
laments that her worldly friend docili^not ^ care for sucli things,’ 
while her heart is inflated with triumph at her step-daughter’s 
engaging herself without affection to the dissipated heir of an 
earldom ; for she ought to have ?een not one, but many Lady 
Augustas before drawing such a revolting picture. \Vc are, 
happy to say such experiences have not come in our way. 
Flagrant hypocrites are rdre in any party ; tliey are least likely 
to be found in one that is nowhere dominant, and lies under 
popular mistrust and unjust suspicion. Folly, childishness, any 
amount of confusion of ideas, nfiferging'** tastes and liking^ into 
duties, we can confess to and mourn over ; but Lady Augusta 
is a deliberate character; mid all her faults have age and re* 
flection to give them weight and consistency. kSEg will be 
quoted as representing a class ; and she will be quoted against 
principles which we believe the writer pf ‘ Ivors ^ holds dear. 

In contrast to this unpleasant lady lives, in the neighbouring 

z 2 
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town of Wingfield, a Mrs. Graliain, sister of Helen’s own 
mother, of limited fortune, but welUbom and connected, who 
has brought up a family of daughters^ on principles quite 
opposed to Helen's training, and resulting in a pleasanter group 
of sisters than this author’s pages elsewhere furnish. The 
mother and daughters harmonize well together, and a cheerful 
picture of goodness is dr^wn. We acquiesce in all her plans 
of education. We like their ways of acting and living together, 
and of spending their time. Susan, the eldest daughter, is 
Helen’s only companion ; for though Lady Augusta is uniformly 
jealous of Mrs. Graham, and criticises all her plans, who, in her 
turn, refuses to be patronised by Lady Augusta, the relation- 
ship obliges some intimacy. The story very early introduces 
us to a testy old gentleman, Adniiral Clare, uncle to Sir Henry, 
a great favourite with the author, and rather so with ourselves. 
In spite of the relationshif^- his sympathies arc all with Mrs. 
Graham and her family, his life having been coloured by an 
early fruitless attachment to Mrs. Graham’s 'mother. He has a 
ward, Claude Egerton, a youth, in the commencement of the story, 
of large fortune and great promise, the oWeet of Lady Augusta^s 
matchmaking schemes for Helen, and of the Admiral’s for his 
prime favourite, Susan. Both behave very badly, but without 
on adequate reason on either side ; but we have remarked before 
with what pertinacity of purpose our authoress invests her cha- 
racters. Lady Augusta ieso far the best manager that, aided by 
Helen’s great beauty and natural charmg, she carries her point, 
and effects an engagement. Susan’s attractions are of a quieter 
sort. Instead of oeauty, grace, and fascination, she has merely 
good looks, good sense, gentle manners, an educated understand- 
ing, and pure mind. As mcti 'are constitnted, it needed no femi- 
nine machinations to dirpet Claude’s choice. It is useless to 
quarrel with the lutural effects of beauty, or to attribute them 
to anybody’s arts. Claude would have fallen in love with Helen 
had there been no Lady Augusta to suggest it to him; the 
cleverness would have really lain in preventing* it. While he is 
yielding to destiny, or falling into the snare, the Adniiral holds 
the following conversation with Mrs. Graham, which begins by 
a general review of her children*, and goes on to Susan : — 

* “^Aye! my little SusanA what ^alt do you find with her?” 

‘ ” None,” said Mrs. Graham, emphatically ; “ of all my children she is the 
most fitted for any position ; abont whom I have the least anxiety.” 

* “ Any position," murmured the Admiral. He moved himself round 

slowly, looked Mrs. Graham flilly in the face, and added, “ Claude Euerton 
is a fool!" • 

‘ Mrs. Graham became suddenly pale, but she answered calmly, " God’s 

S rovidence is in ihese thin^. We had better not speak of them. No 
oubt Mr. Egertcm will choose for his own happiness.” 
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' “ Folly, Frances ; you make me an|ry. Do you mean to say tbat, if 
Claude thr^rws himself away upon yonder gay, singing, flirting girl at Ivors, 
he will have half the chance of happiness that he would have if he took to 
our little Susan?" • 

* ** Helen does not flirt, dear Sir," said Mrs. Graham, earnestly; *^and 
Susan is — may be— >too like Claude to make him happy." 

* ** Too like 1 what on earth do men require in a wife but something like 
themselves?" 

* " They require what they want, not whq^ they have," said Mrs. Grahapa. 

' ** Humph !" was the Admiral’s only reply. 

* Mrs. Graham continued: You wul forgive me, I am sure, for asking 
that tliis subject may be a sealed one between us. 1 have the latest 
dread of allowing my mind to form wishes in such matters ; 1 could never 
trust myself in action if] did. Of course, I don’t mean that I should inter- 
fere to prevent my children from marrying, bat I would wish to leave such 
an event simply and entirely in the hands of God ; especially when, as in 
the present case, I see reason tOobelieve that He has ordered a certain 
course of c^umstances, I should desire to acquiesce in it, and, as far as I 
might be permitted, to further it." 

* ** I don't see the thing as you do. That old step-mother sets the snare, 

and he falls into it." ^ 

* Mrs. Graham could scarcely restrajp a smile, but she answered gravely, 

" I am afraid we look at the instruments till yfe forget the hand that guides 
them, l^is no matter to me how the feeling may have been brought about, 
if only it exists." • 

* But does he care for her? What dpes he see in her beyond her pretty * 
face ? " inquired the Admiral. 

* ** A peat deal, 1 daresay, which I sec too," replied Mrs, Graham. 

“ Helen is to me my sister’s child, not Lady Augusta’s step-daughtei^." 

‘ “ Ah, well, yes," muttered the Admiral more complacently : but I can’t 
forget how she’s been trained, taught. The eld woman has been at her ever 
since she was seven years old." 

‘ And has done marfellously little to ruin her," said Mrs. Graham. 

Helen's faults are external; Lady Augusta has never destroyed the truth 
of her character,” 

< “ And you wouldn’t try to set Claude Egerton right?" asked the 
Admiral, in a tone which showed he wa^ ashamed of his own proposition. 

You wouldn’t bring him and Susan together, and open his eyes Wore it 
is too late?" 

^ Mrs. Graham started : '^Not for the world! It might be fatal to the 
happiness of both, even if it were not cruel to Helen." 

^ ** And if Susan loses her heart without our troubling ourselves?" Sfud 
the Admiral. Such things have been." 

‘ “ And, may be, replied Mrs. Graham, thoughtfully and sadly. •* But« 
I have the greatest confidence in Susan. She is quite aware that Mr, 
Egertou admires Helen ; even if the feeling goes no further, that would be 
a sufficient safeguard." • • 

* “ You women have such trust in yourselves," was the* Admiral's reply, 

as he rang the bell for tea; and a pang ^ot through Mrs. Graham’s 
heart, which she did not pause to analyse.’ — fcors^ vol. i. p. 181. * 

Helen, in the meanwhile only half likes her enamoured and 
devoted suitor. His goodness awes her j his affection frightens 
her. She is teasing and wilful, and tries hiln more than he can 
bear. All this Susan sees. She had always liked and respected 
Claude, with dawnings of a warmer feisling. It is a trial to see 
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him thrown away on a wornsm who does not value the treasure 
as she ought. At length, to Lady Augusta’s despair, and the 
Admiral’s proportionate joy, a rupture takes place on occa- 
sion of Helen's persisting in waltzing— at a ball given by Lady 
Augusta in honour of Chiude’s election — contrary to his express 
wish ; and the engagement is broken off. 

An interval of two years follows, and we meet all parties 
again in the midst of the ^London season, the Admiral having 
induced Mrs. Graham and her daughters to visit him in town. 
Clayde is in Parliament, very active and hard-working, and a 
little soured by his disappointment ; seeing a great deal of the 
Admiral’s party, and making great friends with Susan and her 
mother, though all in the way of brotherly respect. Helen has 
set up a friend — a wild German wbman — who is leading her into 
the mazes of German metaphysics. She and her step-mother get 
pn extremely ill together ; and if it were not for the love of rule 
inherent in Lady Augusta, an<9 her taste for ecclesiastical needle- 
work, she would lead but an ill life of it. Cfeude keeps distant 
gloomy watch over the '’coinpanipnship Helen has chosen, and 
takes Susan' into his confidence, who certainly ought to have 
seen that his mind was exclusively occupied by his first love, 
though, only the most formal intercourse now existed between 
them* Madame Reinhard, the Gonfian confidant, who has gained 
that ascendency which friends always do in these tales, has her 
own reasons for widening the breach between Helen and her 
step-mother, in order that the sense of restraint may force her 
into marriage for the sake of liberty of action. There is a 
Captain Mordaunt, heir to an earldom, whose weakness of cha- 
racter, and fashionable follies, point him out as weil suited for 
this purpose ; and here she and Lady Augusta are for once found 
agreed. Madame would like to have a countess for her friend, 
and the step-nfothcr would: like an earl for her son-in-law ; and 
between them IleleiS, who has never in her heart forgotten Claude, 
is driven into an engagement with the Captain. Before this con- 
suminafion Claude becomes possessed of a letter written by 
" Madame Reinhard to an unprincipled ally, in 'which she makes 
a joke of Helen, and reports that Captain Mordaunt has made 
bets with his friends on his cjiance of success in his suit. This 
letter, . by a second mischance, falls into Susan’s hands, who feels 
it het duty to show it te Helen, and magnanimously carries out 
her resolution, confronting Madame, and encouraging Helen to 
incur a second time the charge o£ inconstancy by summarily 
discarding her new lovpr. The first hint of this second disgrace 
and disappointment'; though broken to her with a tenderness her 
step-daughter’s previous conduct gave her no reason to expect, 
was too much tor Lady' Augusta’s nervous system. Without 
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Waiting for the end of the explaiJ^tioDj brain-fever sets in, and 
the secorifl act of the drama closes. 

After another iiy;erval we find the principal personages of 
the story travelling in the Tyrol, on their way to Venice; 
Sir Henry and Lady Augusta, the latter prostrated in mind 
and body, Helen, her considerate and devoted nurse, entirely 
changed from the Helen of old, and Susan as Jber companion. 
It is not long before Claude appear*? on the scene, and is led by 
an accident to join their party ; his heart where it has always 
been, but his brotherly attentions bestowed upon Susan. She 
misinterprets these attentions, as docs Helen, who keeps hflrself 
in the background ; and it is not till ho directly solicits Susan’s 
interest with Helen that she wakes from her dream. She 
heroically fulfils the task imposed on her, and returns home to 
her mother a wreck in health and spirits. Time, however, and' 
the fact of Helen’s marriage, gradually restore her*Tpeace of 
mind ; and a concluding scene, aiSPfer many years, shows Helen 
the happy wife and mother, aflid Susan the serene old maid, 
rejoicing in her lot of * sitting in tiie shade and seeing the 
sunshine.’ • • 

The story is well sustained, and the author’s heart is always . 
in it. To say that it drags in parts, that the reader’s interest 
now and then sleeps in consequence, is only to liken it to half 
the good novels that ever were written ; but her own interest in 
her characters and her subject never flags, and young people 
will sympathise with Susan and grieve for her disappointment. 
We only hope they ^^ill observe, at the same time, that she had 
warnings wnicli should have preserved her from her fatal mis- 
take. After the foolish old Admiral had, with his dying breath, 
enforced his intense desire for t\\p union of his two favourites by 
joining their hands together, andf^bidding Claude ‘ be kind to 
her,’ she should have seen that only a preoccupied heart could 
make him blind to the significance of this action. And, again, 
what could be more conclusive of his indifference than his 
formal leave-ta]cing after such a scene ? ‘ I don’t think we can 

ever meet as strangers, however long our separation may be.’» 
Words of mere calm friendship, at such a time, should never have 
been forgotten, though counterbalanced by an occasional expres- 
sion of more active regard. Ancf if she was blitided, her more 
clear-sighted mother should ha^ve seefl for her, and given good 
advice where she bestowed misplaced tenderness and sympathy. 
Mrs. Graham never seems to know that feelings are under the 
dominion and control of their possessors ; she very early, as we 
have seen, became alive to Susan’s •pendlan^^oft Claude ; but the 
use she makes of her knowledge is not to exert every legitimate 
means to wean her daughter from an»evidently misplaced affec- 
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tion, bnt mmply to screen hir from obseryation. When the 
news of Claude’s and Helen’s first engagement reaches their 
family circle, she contrives that it shall nev^r be spoken of in 
Susan’s presence. She makes a little mystery of it. Surely, 
the true cure would have been to accustom her daughter to the 
sound; to make her realize it as a fact; to face it, not only to 
her own heart, but to her sisters and fiiends. Misplaced mystery - 
keeps up many a mistake ; but we are satisfied that a good nonest 
girl like Susan would have been heart-free at once under reason^- 
able treatment, and we should not have had to transcribe the 
following doleful and really pathetic scene which takes place at 
the end of her prolonged delnsion, after her return from abroad. 

* Susan followed her mother upstairs. . 

* Anna wanted to have your little room new papered while yon were 
away, my4ahild/’ said Graham, as she opened the door of Susan’s 
apartment; “but I thought vou^hould have your own choice; and 1 
fancied, too, that you would like ta*6ee it just the same.’’ 

* “ Thank you, yes ; no change ; — I don’t want any change.*’ 

* Susan sat down at the foot of the bed. 

* “ Only resf^,my darling Will you try and get some now ?” ^ 

* “ 1 don’t know. Oh ! mamma ! mamma! is it really home?” Susan’s 
eye wandered round the room, and she grasped her mother’s hand tightly. 

‘ ” Really home, my own child; with so many, many hearts to love you f 
you will feel the quietness of it soon; you»have had too much anxiety and 
excitement,” 

‘ “ Quiet ! oh, yes, it will be vcffy quiet,” said Susan, “ and I want that. 
Mamma, you won’t let me go^from you again?” The tone of sorrowful 
entreaty went to her mother’s heart. 

* “ My child, how can you ask met I have longed for you every hour of 

your absence^ but I felt — I hoped — you w’ere happy.’’ Mrs. Graham 
fixed her eyes earnestly on Susan’s face, and, unable to bear the glance, 
Susan turned away and said quickly : ” I was happy ; I eqjoyed it very 
much at first.” • « 

^ ” But at last| when Lady Augpsta became so ill^ there could have been 
nothing but anxiety ; only you must have been such a comfort to Helen,” 

f *« I hope I was — I don’t know.” Susan trembled violently. 

f ** Are you uneasy about her? Is there anything amiss?” asked Mrs. 
Graham, anxiously. , 

* Oh, no, no ! she is very good, and she will be quit( happy, mamma” 
— and Susan turned round suddenly, and her voice became strangely firm, 
yet hollow—” She will marry Mr.Egerton!” 

* The quickness of a mother’s insight! It Is a second prophecy ; for in 
those few words (he vague dread of years was realized. Mrs. Graham drew 
Susan towardaher, and whispered: “God help you, my darling I ” and Susan, 
throwing herself on her knt^es, hid l^er face in her mother’s lap, and mur- 
mured* shuddering, ” Hate nie, mamma! I deserve it! I am wicked! 1 am 
not worthy to be with you !” 

* “ God sees no sin, my precious one, in the feelings which He has given 
us, unless they ape wrongly, indulged.” 

‘ ” They are wrong— they must be !” Susan lifted up her haggard face, 
and her look was wiul in its agony. ” He did not think of me ; he never, 
never cared for me t But I tl^ought — oh ! indeed I thought — I w ould not 
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have dwelt upon it— *1 would have l€|t everything, manuna, you think — 
you knew* I would. Oh ! it is so^ teriible— so terrible ! ” 

< My child, God will help you in this ; none else can. He sees it was 

not meant" • 

* He knows I would have made Helen happv, and I tried ; — ^mamma, 
I tried. It was left to me, and I said all I could, and I bore up. Helen 
thought as J did — she told me so. It was one night — the night Lady 
Augusta was taken ill — she told me that he had been more to me than to 
her, and she could not think he cared for her ; and 1 said it plainly— <•! 
would not let my voice change— 1 told hir that 1 was nothing to him ; and 
then — oh ! mother, mother, let me die!" and Susan's voice grew faint, and 
her hands dropped powerless by her side. 

* Mrs. Graham drew her towards the bed, and laid her gently upon 

it; her lips parted into a feeble smile, but there were no* traces of 
relief, no Softening of the stony gaze of anguish j and still she kept her 
mother’s hand in hers, and murmured, Sinful, sinful I save me, mother, 
save me!” ^ 

< •< The feelings which God would not have called sinful, if it had been 
His will td bless them, cannot be sinful in His sight, because He gees good to 
disappoint them, my darling. He has sent you a trial, not a punishment." 

* But 1 indulged them. I ought tS have jseen. 1 was blind, because 
1 wished it," contiiyied Susan ; ** and now — oh ! mamma, mamma ! if they 
were not sinful then, they are now;*and i have them, I can’t escape from 
them." She covered her face with her han'fls. 

* My child I the future must be left to God. I have nd misgivings. It 

would be a wicked want of faith to ^oubt that He will enable you to over«* 
come everything. You have done so already. He sees and I see that 
you have acted nobly." . 

* No, never — never!" exclaimed Susan. Mamma, I saiS the truth 
to Helen, I don’t know how ; I scarcely knew what I said ; but the 
horrible feeling, the jealousy w'as thei^p still. I thought I was not 
jealous; and — I don’t know," — she paused for a moment, and, gazing 
piteously in her mother’s face, murmured, if he had said once — only 
once — that he loved me, I think I could have given him to Helen, and 
been happy." 

* And then came a torrent of impetuous overwhelming tears, and the 
heavy-laden heart seemed for a while to have found relief.’ — Ivors, vol. ii. 
p.397, 

• 

This is well written, with more teal feeling and less heroics 
than our authoress often shows in her high*wrought scenes. But 
surely such self-abandoument and utter prostration is a needless 
humiliation tp which to subject a pure, high-minded, and 
sensible girl. Susan is a favourite of ours, and we resent th6 
indignity for her accordingly. We are unwilling, too, to 
believe that such a particular: foym of tribulation can probably 
befal the child of a mother whose principle of Education is thus 
happily set forth ^ 

* Self-education ! — there lay the secret. Doubtless God docs hear and 
answer prayer, a mother’s pmyer especially ; but He has for the most 
part willed to work by means, and we have i^o right to expect miracles to 
be interposed in our favour. If we do whai^ W'e teach, our children 
will do the same ; mid they will do what we do, in spite of our teaching ; 
and no system, be it ever so wise, will work for good without good 
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practice ; and no systemi be it evel so erroneous, will work entirely for 
evil with it. • 

‘ It is no new maxim. The proverb,* that example is better than 
precept, is older than anyone now living. Perhaps might put it more 
strongly, and say that precept is nothing without practice, strictly and 
literally. So when we sigh over the low, worldly, selfish tone of mind 
which, in spite of careful training, we perhaps discover in our children, 
we may learn to search into our own hearts for the cause.'— 
vol. i. p. 46. ^ 

As little can we bear to think that the serenity of mind 
and simple childlike trust and faith, so attractive in the following 
pictui^e of a mind which never knew the time when it did not 
desire to please God, could be surprised and disturbed by such 
a hurricane of earth-born grief* We are glad to extract the 
passage for its own independent meicUs, as probably representing 
the religious feeling of many a mind trained in a kno\Yledge of 
sacred truth, and a reverence for holy things, from infancy, — 
•ninda conscious, from their earliest remembrance, of the presence 
of God in the soul, and of a childlike trust in IJim as a Father, 
and who therefore cannot enter into, and may be needlessly 
perplexed by, .the demands of certmn teachers for some distinct 
Jimo or period in their mind’s history when truth came to 
them as a new, startling, and overpowering revelation. Susan 
is answering Helen’s questions. • 

* “ I don't know quite what I fi^l or why I do things ; only," and her 
voice trembled, “ I think I know wnat it is to love," After an instant she 
, went on more composedly, J 8aaH tell how that feeling grew up. You 
know religion has always been part of our lives ; i^was mixed up with our 
idea of Mamma : when we loved her we could not help loving what she 
did ; and so it came to ua without effort ; and what you call formalisms 
were as natural to us as getting up in the morning, and going to bed, and 
eating and drinking. Perhaps the firat thing that presented itself to me 
distinctly as a feeling of religion fras that one which I mentioned just 
now ; — 1 mean, that ,God would bet pleased with me if 1 tried to do right. 
1 had it when 1 wa% a very little ^:hild, even before I could understand all 
that has been done for u^. It was the first thought that came home to me 
personally, and that, I dare say, is the reason why 1 dwell so much upon 
it. Of course, people may say that^is not the ground of our love, and 
I know it is not ; but 1 am sure, as regards myself, thaft it was a long 
fime before I could realize the higher feeling of love to our Saviour for 
His sufferings ; that grows deeper and dearer as one goes on ; but at first 
it is very difficult to enter into it." 

<« Very," said Helen, • 

‘ “ I dare say the fact is,” continued Susan, “ that religion comes to 
people m different ways, accoiRling to their different circumstances ; in one 
way to a child, and in another to a grown-up person. 1 always feel as if 
my religion was that of a child ; it is so much quieter than what 1 have 
heard or in persons who have been what if called converted late in life. 
But I should not like tha change, — I mean, it would not suit me." 

‘ “ Quietness is what f like,” said Helen. “ The odd ways people have 
of being religious disturb me." 

‘ “ We must take people as*they are," said Susan. “ We can be no 
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more alike in our religious tastes^ ll suppose, than in any other ; but 
I am glad to put all external differences aside, and think of what persons 
arc underneath. If they arc in earnest, I can like and esteem them, in 
spite of their peculiat ways.” — Ibid, vol. ii. p. 273. 

The character of Helen is not very real. Wayward vivacity 
is not much in our author^s line. We are told of her brilliant 
beauty and sparkling spirits, but we see only the reverse moods. 
To us she is not very interesting iif her naughtiness, nor natural 
in her penitence and goodness. There is something morbid in 
her contrition and self-reproach for Lady Augusta^s broken 
health and spirits ; but this is an habitual error with our 
authoress ; it is one of the consequences of her theory of retri- 
butions and of temporal punishments. Both facts are alike out 
of reach of ordinary experience ; either that Lady Augustii’s dis- 
appointment in schemes for a step-daughter should destroy her 
powers of body and mind, or that the daughter should take 
this view of Jin ordinary attack ofUllness. Some practical truths 
are well talked and acted out oi^the subject of exclusiveness, both 
in Mrs. Graham’s kindly spirit of general hospitality, and Lady 
Augusta’s rigid stand agmnst intercourse with neighbours 
as such. We do not see that t]ie privileged society of ‘ Ivors’!, 
represents anything very charming or refined. Lady Louisa is 
intended to be a bore ; biit how selfish people, as theb domestic 
circle of ' Ivors ’ were, preeminently, should willingly put up 
with so much rudeness, iinpei'tin^nt curiosity, and pedantic 
quotation, as Lady Louisa embodies, we cannot understand. 
It is surely, too, a pity to render Shakspeare’s language so trite 
and irksome to our taste, as every one must feel it broken 
up into fragments, and intruded by this tiresome woman on 
irritated and unwilling ears. ♦But wc fear to have already 
exceeded our limits. ^ 

In taking a somewhat abrupt lesfve of our authoress, we have 
the feeling of not having done her fuM justice. We have, 
indeed, endeavoured to express our approbation of her many 
excellences ii^ language that should convey the real sense we 
feel of them. But we have found ourselves sometimes at issu« 
with her on social questions, on which circumstances and 
education will make men to djffey while the world lasts, and our 
space may luivc been unduly occupied by these differences. 
We can only say that it is not becaujp wo hold such questions 
of more importance than those in which we cordially agree, but 
that praise can be expressed in so much fewer words, Jind 
admits of so little am^ification, compared to the gentlest 
censure. While a few lines convey not t)nly general approval 
but even earnest sympathy, warm admiration, and entire coin- 
cidence of view, it needs long sentaices, and sometimes pages. 
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to point out wbj we dissent fi^m a certain prin(uple> why we 
take exception to a prejudice, why we see duty under 'another 
aspect. It is th*h old story, that we cannot talk long and much 
of our neighbours, and say nothing but good of them. But 
we will say, in conclunon, that we know no works of fiction 
that convey more pure, wise, impressive teaching, or where the 
wisdom and the sense come home so directly from the heart of 
the writer as the conviction of a personal experience. We may 
have known the same all our lives as barren .knowledge ; but 
they come to us with a fresh force, and an additional setd, under 
the cdnviction that an earnest, reflective, and practical mind haa 
found them to be true. « 
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Art.^ III. — 1. Histoire^ Bogmes^ Traditiom, et lAturgie de 
V^gltse Arminienne Orientaley avec des Notiom additionnelles 
sur VOHgine de cette Liturgie^ les Sept SacrementSy les Obser- 
vances, la Hierarchic 6ccl6s%astiqtie, les Vitements sacerdoiauae, 
et la forme int&rieure des Eglises^ chez les Arm6niens. Paris : 
A. Franck. 1855. 

2. Letters on Turkey : translated from the French of M. A. 
JJbicini. By Lady Easthope, Part. IL London i Murray. 
1856. 

In contemplating the various phases in which Christianity 
appears at the present day, every one must be struck with 
a strongly-marked difference between the aspect which here- 
tical and schismatical bodies wear in the West and the East. 
It has been said that all heresies arose in the East y and that 
those which seefh to have a purely Western and modern origin, 
would yet, on investigation^ be found to be only reappearances 
of sodie exploded Oriental perversion of truth. How far this is 
strictly true it would take too pmch time to inquire ; but there 
is one remarkable difference between the East and the West 
which is manifest to all : \hat, in the former, whatever heresies 
or perversions of truth may havc^been developed, the Apostolic 
order of Church govemment was, always maintained; in the 
latter, as universally abandoned. It is, perhaps, to this fact that* 
these heretical or schismatical bodies in the East remain so 
unchanged in the presence of each other. They have, or at 
least they feel they have, within their own body the full privi- 
leges of Christ’s kingdom distinpt from any other body ; they 
are satisfied and content with th\§ possession, and they transmit 
from father to son both the real cotistitution of f'hrist’s Church, 
with all spiritual privileges, (whatever they may be in an here- 
tical body,) together with their peculiar heretical doctrine ; and 
thus schism seems a stereotyped fact, apparently to continue as 
long as the world lasts. Very different is the scene in tlte 
West; there, renunciation of the divinely-appointed order of 
Episcopacy has been universal, by every heri^tic. No sooner 
does a man take up some strange religious notibn^ with the idea 
that his doctrine alone is truth, th#n he forthillth proceeds, 
after the manner of Jeroboam king of Israel, to ^ make priests 
‘ of the lowest of the pepple ; whosoever would he consecrated 
* him.’ Even John Wesley, with all his love of the Church, his 
firm belief in the necessity of the apdstolical succession to 
render valid sacramental acts, fell into the custom of all arch- 
schismatics, and ordained pseudo-bishops and ministers. The 
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result is what might be expected; the East pcrpetyates its 
schisms unchanged through centuries, the schismatical bodies in 
the West are ever splitting up into more ntfnierous sects, each 
again ready to be subdivided on the slightest occasion ; each 
leader becomes his own inspired apostle, with plenary power to 
found a new body, as well as to develop a new exposition of 
Divine truth.' 

But in the East we should be quite wrong if we supposed 
that the members of the separated bodies were formally heretics^ 
that qpch member wilfully preferred his- peculiar dogma to the 
Catholic Eaith. Few have really examined into the matter ; 
some are really ignorant what the point of differ^ce really is ; 
most are. heretics because their fathers were so before them. 
This is especially the case where n&tionality is also concerned ; 
thus, the preserving of their peculiar dogma is a patriotic prin- 
ciple as well as a religious pne ; to receive a different belief 
would be not only a renunciation of an article of faith, but 
a renouncing of nationality, ^ probably accompanied by a 
severance from intercourse with ^fellow-countrymen. Thus, 
nearly the whole of the Copts in Egypt have become mono- 
)>hy sites ; the Nestorians and Jacobites perpetuated their heresy 
by converting whole nations to their faith, leaving the once 
great Pattiarchates of Antioch and Alexandria little more than 
nominia umbrw, limst of their suffragan Bishops being mere 
titulars with no flock. But, however, what was lost to the 
' orthodox Church in the South and East ha§ been far more than 
compensated for in the^ North, when the immense empire of 
Kussia submitted to the faith of the Church of Constantinople. 

We intend to give our readers an account of one of those 
schismatical nations — a nation lAiat, in a secular point of view, 
must rise into importance on account of its vast wealth and 
great commercial capacities f in a religious point of view, sin- 
gular among Oriental Christians for not being possessed by 
that spirit of narrow bigotry w};^ich refuses to inquire into the 
claims of truth other than it has received. THe English Church- 
ihan finds in the Armenian Clergy an openness and friendly 
feeling which he does not always find among the Greeks. Both 
Roman Catholic and Protestants >have taken advantage of this 
gencroub principle, and have made bv far the most of their 
converts trotici this body ; the so-called Turkish Mission in 
Turkey being in reality, or rather in operation, a * Society for 
the Conversion of the Oriental Christians to Protestantism.’ 

' It might appear that ^he Irvingitos were an exception to this statement, 
because they admit the order of Bishops ; but it must be remembered that they 
deny the necessity for the apostolical succession for their Bishops, claiming a 
new appointment. 
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The Mission. to the Turks is cAifessedly a failure; very few 
converts* too, are afforded by the orthodox Greek Church. The 
United Armenian are found chiefly about Aleppo and Mount 
Lebanon, while Constantinople and Scutari supply most ^ Pro- 
testants,’ many of whom acted as servants and interpreters to 
the British army when in Turkey. 

South of the Black Sea, pji the borders of the two Patri- 
archates of Constantinople and Antioch, but nominally con- 
tained in^ the former, lies a country lately made famil^r to 
us by reason of the great deeds performed by our countrymen 
in the late waf, immortalized by Dr. Sandwith in his * Siege of 
Kars^ — we mean, of course, Armenia. We say it is only nominally 
under the orthodox Patrial'ch, because the Armenians are. a 
nation di&tinct from the Greek in national habits, language, and 
form of religion. They have a Patriarch of their own, a liturgy 
of their own, and religious customs of their own, differing from 
all around them? They are a tiatiou whose civil and religious 
history has yet to be writteij, and which well deserves to have 
this ^p filled up. The Armenians were of oW a powerful 
nation, and warlike; often cal!^ upon to defend their country* 
against their restless and ambitious neighbour, Persia, for which 
reason we generally find 'them in alliance with thfe Roman 
empire; afterwards, they gave n¥)re than one„ emperor to Con- 
stantinople, and by no means men of little importance. * 
Possessing a very distinct nationality, they are found in all towns 
throughout the Turkish empire, keenly and steadily following 
trade, often amassing large fortunes. At Constantinople, (includ- 
ing Scutari,) there are at least 200,000, some of them men of 
vast wealth. In one instance! iwe were informed by one of 
their own body that the Armenian who acts as banker to the 
Sultan is worth about thirty milliohs of English money. This 
is not incredible, since if is the custom in Turkey to pay inte- 
rest monthly, at the rate of eigh^. piastres for every five hundred 
lent, or about* 19^ per cent, per annum ; and as banking is 
chiefly’ in the hands of these Armenian sarra^^ it may easily 
be seen they must be the most wealthy body in the Turkish 
capital. Gradually they arc extending themselves throughout 
Europe ; they have long had a monastery, with* large firinting 
presses, at Venice. They will be f#und also in Amsterdam 
and London, and many other places too numerous to specify ; 
yet all, in every place, under all conditions, still retaining their 
distinct nationality, their religion, tlieir^ language ; and sti ll 

^ Ucsidcs Leo, the Armenian, and others of inferior note, tho 7 saurian family 
were Armenians, and so was Basil the ‘ Slayer of the Bulgarians.* These Mr, 
Finlay rightly classes as among tho greatest monarchs of their ago. 
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cherishing an ardent love of ^heir country, and ja secret wish 
and hope to see it rise to the importance it once possessed. 

Armenia anciently was of far larger extent than it is at 
present. Aram, or Mesopotamia, with its capital, Edessa, was 
the Great Armenia, the cradle of the human race. The moun- 
tainous district, of which Ararat forms the most prominent 
object, and extending westward as far as Mount Taurus, was 
known as Little Armenia,— singularly enough the cradle of the 
family of the second father of {Mankind. Here kings reigned 
and cities flourished long before there was an historian to tell 
us w^o and what they were, unless, perchance, the Nineveh 
tablets will throw light on this ancient people. For Armenia 
was anciently much mixed up with the doings at Nineveh and 
Babylon. Van,' one of its impoi^tant cities, was founded by 
Semiramis; it was here’ the sons of Sennacherib fled, after the 
murder of their father; and here many Per^an kings and 

S rinces found an asylupi during the perpetual troubles that 
isturbed that country. The ancient language much resembles 
the Persian, which Mr. Milller calls the * half-brother of the 
Sanskrit;' but from the unfortunate circumstance that the 
• nation possessed no alphabet, pn til the beginning of the fifth 
century of the Christian era, the previous writers borrowing 
charactens from Persian and Greek, We have no national records 
of those times. We^ are no| aware how far the investigation 
has gone, but we have a strong smipicion that a knowledge of 
ancient Armenian would’ help to decipher the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions. V. One thing struck us forcibly, the strong resemblance 
there is between the profile of the modem Armenian, as seen 
at Constantinople, and the faces on the marbles brought ^rom 
Nineveh. Great Armenia, apd a considerable part of Little. 
Armenia, form portions of ^the Ottoman empire. The mo^| 
important part, 4iowever, in '•an ecclesiastical point of view, viz., 
the Patriarchal See bf Etchmiadzine, and the Mount Ararat, 
arc held in the powerful grasp of Russia. 

The religious history of Armenia presents pSomf;^curious 
pictures. Luring its connexion with Assyria and Babylon the 
religion of those places was the religion»of Armenia too. When 
these einpir^ fell, and Persia J>ecpme the leading power ift the 
East, Arm^ia^ consented to engraft^on her worship the rites 
-and t^je faith, of' ZorooSi^er. When* Pagan Rome was in the 
ascendant, the Armenians allowed Jupiter, Venus, and Hercules 
to be honoured side by side with M^thra and Ormuzd. It ^ 
said that some of the Magian rites still remain, in a modified 
form, worked in amdng those of Christianity. As a civilized 
people, lyiug near Palestine, we should naturally suppose that 
Christianity would soon flfid its way there ; if we are to believe 
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native hiu^orians, Armenia haa the honour of supplying the first 
king who confessed the faith of Christ. Abgarus^ king of 
Great* Armenia, whose capital city was Edessa, having heard, 
so runs the story, of the miracles of our Lord, and being him- 
self afflicted with a painful and incurable disease, sent to ask 
Him to come and betu him. Our seut him a picture of 
Himself, on beholding whioh he wa» immediately healed ; this 
picture W'as set over the great jgate of Edessa, as a protection 
to the city. To pas's on into the regipn of probability, we have 
reason to believe that Armenia was visited by several^ oLthe 
Apostles. S. Thaddeus, arriving there in 34 A.p., is said to have 
conveited or instructed Ahgarus, the then. king, and Sana- 
droug, his successor; this latter, relapsing into idolatry,, put his 
former preceptor to death. Till 302,. Armenia was ruled by 
heathen, and often persecuting, kings. Many of the Bomau 
persecutions extended to this Unborn, and many among its 
bishops and clergy were martyrs. In the fourth century, how- 
ever, a new era wfts opened ouj^ and the light of the Gospel 
again blazed in the royal.palace ; but nbt till it had been dipped 
in bloodl * 

In coming to this period we emerge. from the realm of fiction 
and legend, and take our s^id on firmer .ground. In 460, 
Moses of Khoren, the father of Armenian history,' flourished. 
He piuiesses to take his materials^ i.e. those which related to 
times beyond the memory of his contemporaries, from ancient 
documents, then extai^ in the archives of Edessa. From him 
we have an accurate account of the establishment of the Chris- 
tian faith in Armenia. At this period, viz., the beginning of 
the fourth century, Home and Persia were struggling for the 
Btmremacy of the East. Armenia, -in alliance with Borne, was 
object of jealousy to the Persian king, .^^uahir, who 
wished to incerporate Armenia into his o|vn dominions, and 
thus present a strong front to the encroachments of Borne. To 
efiect this, he persuaded Aiit^, an Armenian of the royal family, 
to assassinate the king, KhosroSs, — a deed he perpetrated when 
the king’wa^ hunting.. The latter, with his last breath, gave 
directions to ejptirpate the whole family of Anag. In turn, 
Ardasbir, having seized upon the throne, gave orders to exter- 
minate the family of KhosroSs. But Providence ^rned both 
these massacres to His own glory ; fof, when the Armenian 
'king was intent only on destroying the family of his murderer, 
G<^ was purposing the destruction of idolatry; while the 
Persian king tnuught he was making sur& his own possession of 
the throne, God was bringing about the advanoement of His 
kingdom ; and in so oveiTuling oucurrei^s, that Armenia should 
be the first kingdom in the world of which we have real authentic 

NO. XCVl. N.S. A A m . • , 
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history, whose monarch became obe^ent to the futh of Christ. 
The narrative that follows is ohieBy taken from a chronicle of a 
certain Greek, named Agathangelos, secretwy to king Tiridates. 

The cmel order of KhosroSs was put in immediate execntion : 
the whole family of Anag perished, except one child of two 
years him the brother of his nnrse contrived to convey 
secret^ to Ciesarea, in Ceppadocia, where he. was Impllted by 
the name of Gregory, and brought ' in the Christian faith. 
Being cometo ag^ and Ins birth recognisedi (he was descended 
from the royal &nmy of the Arsacides), he married an Armenian 
princess, and hsd two sons, Yerthanes and . Aristaces. After 
some years, he and bis wife mutnaUy separated, in order that 
Gregory might give himself entirely to the great work of evan- 
gelizing his.fSllow-coantrymen.' Meanwhue, a similar event 
had twi^^Sd in the family of Khosroes; all were put to death 
by the PetriMi .king, encei^one child, who was conveyed for 
safety to the’ court of ihe^oman emp^r. This youth was 
restored to his country .bv- the $!imperor Diodesian, and is known 
as king Tiridates, in Armenia^ Dertad. He seems to have 
brought with him his patron’s spirit, for he was a persecutor of 
the Christians, tiie prjindl^^victim being Gregory. The fol- 
lowing story red^ to us as a plagiarism on that which once 
happeifed in thd^ neighbouring kihgdom of Babylon ; but it is 
autneiirioated by being found in the chronicle of the king’s 
secretary. However, truth is often stranger than fiction. 

Oi^.the occasion of some religious festival of a national cha- 
r«4t^, it was the duty of the king, attended by his nobles, to 
olfe^ sacrifices to the gods in a public mmmer. Among Ids 
attendants there was one who joined not in the raorifice, and 
who boldly declared tlmt he worshipped the crucified Lord, wd 
would bow down to no other. The enraged lung, far niore 
angry at his fiisob^ience''to himself than his apostasy from the 
national religion, .o^ered him to be seized and bound; torses 
were next appli^, but Gr^ory was inflexible : at last Ihey 
threw him into a dungeon ; and, almost forgotten, excepting by 
one Christian woman, who secretly supplieidshim .with food, he 
remained in confinement several years. While this continued, 
an event tqpk place at • Borne, trifling in itself, but big with 
futqre po^isequences both to Gregoiy and the ivhole kingdom 
of Armenia. Dioclesim happening to see a Christian mmden 
at Borne, named Hripsime, he fell m love with hm*, and tried to 
induce her to become his conenbiae; she refused, and 9|ffi[med 
with her nurse Goiane and some of her friends to Aizraia, 
where they settled at Yagharschabad, then the capital , city.^- 
The Boman emperor,, having discovered her retreat, sent to 
IHridates to secure her,Wd send her to Borne. ' Being brought 
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before bipO) the king in hie turn was inflamed with her beauty, 
and wished to have her himself. His advances being firmly 
repulsed, Tiridates’grew violent, and ordered tortures to be 
applied. Hripdmo and her ocMnpanions died under the in- 
fliction. The cup of wrath wail noi^ full ; the king had allowed 
his passion'to get the better of lus reasoni God deprived him of 
tbatredson which hO'BO abused. Hhand some of the principal 
nobles were -struck with madness— eo runs the chronicle— hke 
Kebuohadnemsar, and lived like wild, be^ists. ■ The sister of 
Tiridates, on this taking place, witfadrew^iterself -from, public, 
and sought by prayers to avmi ^e angfr ofcrthe -.Deity. Her 
prayer was heard ; for in a Arison she was inifortll^ that thmre 
was one man who could restore to ‘her brothil^ithe reason he 
had lost — the Christian confessor, Gr^;oiy. ’.Hkatil^ brought 
befmre the king, the saint’s prayers iHi;evailira, and-Thudates re- 
covered. The -nhastisement had nqt been, in vahsi the humbled 
and grateful king fell at the feet of S..- Gregory, and’ craved 
pardon for his siu. * But whercij’ he asked* ‘ are^ those lambs of 
Christ?* The bones of the. martyr^ virgins were brought 
to him! Carefully gathering them ^ether, he* ^ve them 
honourable burial, and passed the ni^t m prayer at their tomb. 
While thus engaged, a vision appmiredt the heavens opened, 
and a company of angels surrounded by rays of glory Appeared 
at the tomb ; behind them stood a human form, with a hammer 
of gold in his hand $ the heavenly company advanced towards 
Yagharsohabad : then (he form struck the earth with the hammer, 
the mountiuns shook, the land trembled, fearful sounds pro- 
ceeded as from the bowels of the earth. Immediately rose up a 
pillar of gold, in shape as an altar, from which shot up a column 
of fire, surmounted by a dome of .clouds, with a brilliant cross 
blazing over all. From the foot of the altar burst out a clear 
fountain of -water, flowing over a large pprtioii of the earth. 
Fmir columns '^Ood romid the (dtar, on three of which were 
placed the bones of the martyrs, An angel interpreted this 
vision to S. Gs^ory. ^The human form is the Lord ; the ^ 
' building surmounted by a cross is the Universal Church ; it ' 
’ stands under the ssgis of the cross, for it was on the cross that 

* the Son of God yiel^d- up Hie life : let this pk^ become the 

* place of prayer. The column of fire, and tim fountain of 

* water, signify holy Bapti^, which fi<^s from the ^urob for 

* the regeneration of mankind. Prostrate tl^s^^ he added, 

* fa^i^ptre tlds' manifestation* of the grace of God, and on this 

build h church.’ S. Ghregory gave ^e name of ^hog- 
hagath to the place where the vision appeared, the meaning of 
which is, 'the diffusion of light;’ whije the church and monas- 
tery, afterwards built on the spot where the human from first 

A A 2 
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appeared, received the uame* of Etchtniadzine, that, is, *the' 
descent of the Only-b^otten.’ 

This place became the Patriarchal See, ttad continues so to 
our own day. On heanng the account of the vision, the king 
lost no time in carrying ouf its directions : the people, equally 
enthusiastic with the king, willingly gave their aid ; over the 
relics of SS. Hripsime and i]ht!ane arose the two oldest churches 
in Armenia, dedicated -to the memory of those who slept below. 
S. Gregory was chosen Patriarch, and sent to Leontius, bishop* 
of Qtesarea, to receive consecration. His return resembled 
somewhat the triumph of a conqueror ; on every side he threw 
down the altars and images of the false gods. At Taron he com- 
pleted his work by destroying a celebrated image of Aphrodite, 
and buildhig a church, {dedicated tb S. John the Baptist, which 
remains to this day ; there, also, he baptized twenty thousand 
of his eouQtrymen. At th^ banks of Euphrates he was tnet 
by the king, who came to pray for pardon for his past acts, and 
to promise himself the servanfof a new master. After a fast 
of some days — ^a fast yeatly obseryed in the Armenian Church 
in memory of the conversion of their country — his siils were 
washed away in the laver of regeneration in the Euphrates, one 
of the rivers of Paradise. These events took place in 302. Fifteen 
hundredTand fifty years have passed since those churches were 
built which Gregory and Tiridates founded; hostile armies 
have traversed the land, war has desolated city and country ; 
Armenia has been a prize that the Ronq^ns, the Persians, the 
Mongols, the Turks, the Russians, have all fought for, and to 
gain it have sacrificed her fairest provinces, her goodliest towns ; 
but, while other places have changed, — while the capital and 
palace of king Tiridates at Vagharschabad is a mere ruin, — the 
two churches of SS. Hriroime and Galane still stand, little 
changed from fhetr ^rst form. Armenian writers would try to 
persuade us that |itchmiadzine has also escaped ; but other,~aa 
well as their own historians, .tell of many disasters, and even 
^destructions, it has undeigone; a particular aocount of which 
will be found in Neale’s ‘Introduction to the History of the 
Holy Elastem Church.’ We give hisf account of the present 
state of the pionastery ‘ The monastery itself, in order to 
‘ repel the constant attacks of Turks and Persians, has been 

* sursounded by an immense double wall, fortified by five cir- 
‘ cular towers on each side, and forming a square. Between' 
‘ the two the inhabitants of the neighbourhood were accustomed 

* to deposit their valuables in time of war, and a bazaar is still 
‘ held there. The view from the north, stretching over a vast 

* plain, in the midst of .yhich rises this lonely abbey-fortress, 

‘ while Great Ararat towers up beyond in its intense lirightness. 
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'and th^huge clift and the Littfe Ararat stand out to the left, 
'gives an idea of solemnity and majesty well befitting the 
' primatial see of a 'great nation/ — (VoL i. p. 293.) 

We must return to the history. S- Gregory, surnamed 
LomavoritchiX^^. ‘the Illurainatorj^ completed the conversion of 
his countrymen, during the thirty years in which he held the 
high place of Patriarch; after whionhe retired to Mount Sebouh, 
to end his days as an anchorite. He was not present at the 
Council of Nicea; but his son ^Aristaces, who succeeded him on 
the throne of Etchmiadzine^ attended as his proxy. The Arme- 
nian Church received with joy the decrees or that Council ; 
S. Gregory adding some words of thanksgiving for the triumph 
of the true faith ; which words are still sung after the Creed.^ 
It is remarkable, also, that Armenia is only Church that yet 
retains the anathema as a portion of the Creed. Ihiring the 
long* primacy of S. Isaac, fifty years^an alphabet for the Armenian 
language was formed, the principal inventor being thfe archi- 
mandrite Mesrob.® Nerses, afterVards Patriarch,— ^the first who 
assumed the title of Catholicos^ — was^present at the Council of 
Constahtinople. No representative of the Armenian Church 
was present either at Ephesus of at Chalcedon, by reason of the 
frightful state of the country^ being then overrun by the Persians, 
who were also carrying on a bitter persecution. S. Isaac was 
first imprisoned, and then sent inter exile, where he died. This 
conquest was the cause of the removal of the primatial see 
from Etchiniadzine toJTovin, and other places; it did not finally 
settle down to Etchmiadzine till 1441 ; from which time the 
Patriarch has resided at the ancient see. It is remarkable that 
the Persian invasion was the cause of the independence of the 
Armenian Church. Up to this tithe the bishops had always gone 
to Cassarea for consecration ; they wgre now forbidden by their 
new masters, most probably for political reaspns. The Patriarch 
assumed the title of Catfaolicos, and consecrated the sacred oil, 
without which no ordination to the episcopal office is considered 
complete. At Iphe exact time that the Council of Ephesus was 
sitting, S. Isaac was in prison ; on his liberation the Patriarch 
of Constantinople sent to 'him the decrees, which were adopted 
by the Church, and Nestorius,* Theo<lore of Mgpsuestia, and 
Diodorus of Tarsus anathematized. The absence from the 
Council of Chalcedon was more disastrSus ; but as it involves 
the history of the schism, and the supposed heresy of the 
Armenian Church, we must bestow upon the history of this 
period a little more investigation : — • ^ 

* 'Yea, we g! ^rify Him, who was before all ages, adonng the Holy Trinity, and 
' the one only Divinity of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, now and 
* ever, through ages of ages. Amen.' ^ 

4k 
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* The troubles of the time prevented the Armenians from taking any 
part in the fourth (Ecumenical Council. Surrounded on all sides^ as they 
vrere, by Ncstorian heretics, it is natural that they .should regard \irith the 
greatest jealousy any teaching ivhich seemed to condemn those who con- 
tended for the one person of our Lord. Their nearest neighbours, the 
Syrian bishops, misrepresented the Council; and, unhappily, the Armenian 
language facilitated the misapprehension ; ^one word only being employed 
to express the two senses of nature and person* A similar ambiguity of 
expression occasioned the long ^schism between the East and West, in the 
fourth century, when the one asserted the one hypostasis in the ever- 
blessed Trinity, and the other affirmed three ; the former understanding by 
that ^rm substance^ the latter jperson* 

* The Armenians then learnt that at Chalcedon two persons had been 
recognised in our Lord ; and they soon heard that the succeeding emperors, 
Zeno and Anastasius, rejected tnat Council. What wonder, then, that the 
Catholicos Papehen 11., with a synod of his bishops, followed their example? 
The crafty Syro- Jacobites ^mented the^ dispute; and by their means the 
addition of Peter the Fuller to the Trisagion was unhappily received in 
Armenia. The schism was thus begun in ignorance.* — Neales Ini rod* 

p. 1080. « 

The author whose work stands at the head of our list gives a 
longer account of the sctiism, in '^very point agreeing with the 
view that Neale takes. He is an Armenian priest of the 
Russian empire ; his work is addressed to the Emperor, and goes 
very fuljy into the question in dispute between the two Churraes. 
W e have every reason to believe that the work may be trusted, 
as it concurs with inquiries ihadc by ourselves in Constantinople. 
In translating the foliov^ing passage we have retained some 
French words, there being no exact equivalent in English : — 

‘ The letters of Pope Leo I, to Flavian, on the doctrine of that Council, 
had been badly translated into their language. Besides, the canons and 
decisions of Councils, at aperiodtwben the art of printing was unknown, 
were very often transcribed by incapable or malevolent persons, who altered, 
by omission of Avords, sometimes by mit^cake, sometimes by design, the 
meaning of the expreseiou and the phrases. Thus, in the letter of Pope 
Leo, it w'as said, in a manner perfectly orthodox, that Jesus Christ had two 
natures ; in the one ^lune) He wor^fed miracles, and the other (lautre) was 
subject to the sufferings of humanity. The translator gendered the words 
» Vune et V autre by the Armenian words womn ico temn; a mode of. expression 
which, according to the genius of the language in which it belongs, could 
only be applied to one living person, one Individual, and makes Pune et 
P autre equivalent to quelqu'un* The meaning of the letter in which Pune et 
V autre w^ere ap^ied to the two natures of Christ was, consequently, altered 
in their version by the wqpd womn The term Vune et P autre seemed to 
have* relation, not to the two natures of Christ, but to His person ; and the 
word womn, repeated twice, bad given occasion to the Armenians to suppose 
that it was a question of two different persons or hypostases. Thus, the 
letter of Pope Leo having been recognised by the fatWs of Chalcedon as 
orthodox, and agreeabfe to the true definition of the Council, the Armenian 
bishops formally believed that that Council had, in condemning altogether 
the errors of Eutyches, faUen back into those of Nestorius.’ — Histoire, 
pp. 18, 19. 
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Acting^ on this misapprehension, the Catholicos PapguSn, or 
Papchen, held a Council in 491, in which were condemned the 
Ncstorians Barsouma and Acacius; it also anathematized the 
Eutycliians. But while the Council thus asserted the ortho- 
doxy of the Armenian Church, witK respect to the two great 
heresies condemned by the third and fourth Councils, it also 
rejected entirely the fourth Counoil, supposing that its de- 
crees were heretical. At Etchmiadzine, the Catholicos John 
the Historian held a Council in 847, which condemned alike the 
tenets of the Nestorians and Eutychians; the Armenian Church 
thus clearing itself from the charge of heresy, though it was still 
obnoxious to that of schism. This schism appears from time 
to time to have assumed more a political aspect than a reli- 
gious one, — more nearly connected with the independence of 
their kingdom than the isolation of their Church. For we find 
that the Armenian Church gave its full and cordial assent to the 
two Councils of Constantinople, acknowledged in the ‘Greek 
Church in the fiftR and sixth Gelieral CouncOs ; while deputies 
from it actually attended, and complieef with the decrees of the 
second^ t)f Nicea, commonly known as the seventh General 
Council, Attempts were made«from time to time to efiect 
a union between the two Churches, the most promising of which 
failed ; sometimes' through the obstinacy and mismanagetnent of 
the Greeks, sometimes through thef disturbed state of the pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor by reason of war. The first was made at 
the Council of Garinc (Erzeroum), in 629, by the Catholicos 
Esdras. The decrees of the Council of Chalcedon were read 
over and assented to by the Catholicos, and received by many 
of the Armenians; the consequences were, however, disastrous: 
those Armenians who accepted th^ decrees were obliged to sepa- 
rate from their brethren, and adopted "the Greek rites. They were 
always reproached by the others as traitors to their Church and 
nation, — again showing how much the national and political 
feelings guided the religious. The descendants of these sepa- 
ratists live in twelve villages, called Ghaico-Ronm, Armeno- 
Greece. Another Council was held at Touine, by the Catho- 
licos Nerses III., when, it is said, the Emperor Constantine 
received the Eucharist from the hands of Nerses. Qthcr, equally 
unsuccessful, attempts followed : then came the wars; the capture 
of Ani, the overthrow of the dynasty of® the Bagratidse by* the 
Greeks, widened the breach, and increased the political hatred. 
Then the temporary suspension of the Eastern Empire by the 
victorious enemies of the Crusaders, and«th$ wars consequent 
thereon, shut up for a time each nation within itself At this 
time commenced a singular course of pommunication between 
the Roman Church and the Armenian, of which we^ shall speak 
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presently. All this widened the breach between, the two 
Churchei5. 

The nearest attempt at reconciliation between the Greek and 
Armenian Churches was made at tlie Council of Hromgla, — or, 
as it is generally written,** according to the Turkish fashion, 
Roum-kaleh,— a castle situated on the Euphrates. The occasion 
was this ; AlesLis, son-in-law to the Emperor Manuel, travelling 
in Armenia, ifhade acquaintance with Nerses, brother to Gregory 
the Catholicos: this Nerses, called by the Greeks Narcissus, 
andcsurnamed by the Armenians Schnorhsili, i.e. ‘the Gracious,’ 
explained to Alexis the faith of his Church. A summary was 
drawn up, and was sent to the Emperor Manuel, who thereby 
was excited with a strong desire to effect a reunion ; he imme- 
diately sent a monk, named Thebrian, to negotiate. Gregory 
called the Council of Roum-kaleh ; when such explanation was 
entered into as showed that on all the important doctrines of 
the Incarnation — the two natures, the two Avills, of Christ — the 
Greek and Armenian Churchbs were perfectly agreed. Nerses 
showed how, through a defect in, the Armenian language, the 
apparently heretical phrase in the Creed, ‘ one nature,’ was taken 
from an expression of S. Cyril, and ui?ed by liim in a Catholic 
sense. Had Theorian stopped here, and let the Armenian 
Church* hold her own usages, which, in themselves, are not 
matters of an essential natifire, it is possible the schism might 
have been healed. But instead of this, he insisted on certain 
changes being made in the Armenian ritual, which would bring 
it into strict conformity to that of Greece. The points com- 
plained of were — the addition of Peter Fullo to the Trisagion; 
the use of unleavened bread in the Eucharist, and unrnixed 
wine; the time of holding* Ae Feast of Christmas; and the 
dogma that our Lord was nine months and five daysm the womb 
of the Virgin! Tlje Armenians refused to give up these points, 
and Theorian returned to Constantinople. He brought with 
him a letter from Nerses to the Emperor, in which he tells him 
that he devotes himself entirely to the work oftunion, and prays 
that the Greek Patriarch may be directed to appear in his 
Cathedral Church in his pontifical robes, his cross in his hand, 
and tlien ofljbr up public prayers for the re-establishment of 
unity. 

On Thcorian’s retuf'n, in 1172, to Armenia, the Council re- 
assembled. He produced his letters ; the same narrow prejudice, 
which had throughout charactcriasd the Greeks, reappeared. 
The Armenians ^were required to anathematize Eutyches, 
Severus, Dioscorua, and to conform to the Greek custom concern- 
ing the Eucharist, the Trisagion, and the keeping of Christmas. 
The bishops were indignant; they said their- Church had long 
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ago anatlicinatized Eutyches, as*well as Arius and Nestorius, 
and all tlieir followers : to do so again would seem to acknow- 
ledge that the Church had hitherto been wrong on this point. 
With regard to their usages, they flatly refused to give them up ; 
saying very truly, that they wercj* things in themselves indif- 
ferent, but that they and their people were attached to them, and 
could not see the advantage of any ^change. Negotiations were 
suspended by the death of Gregory : he w‘as succeeded by his 
brother, Nerses, Schnorhali, who opened communications again 
with the Emperor. It was not, however, until 1179, six^ears 
aftqr the death of Nerses Schnorhali, that the final act of union 
was accomplished. In that year there assembled at Houm>kaleh 
thirty-three bishops of Armenia, the two metropolitans of 
Syria and Albania, and several of the laity ; and then, chiefly 
through the influence of Nerses, Archbishop of Lambron, 
a concordat was drawn up. In that writing there stood an 
orthodox statement of the doefrine of the two natures of 
Christ, as drawn up by the CathoUcos Nerses ; a full recog- 
nition of the three first Councils ;• but a silence about the 
fourth and fifth. Ariu«, TVfaccdonius, Nestorias, Eutyches, 
were anathematized. This clocuijient was signed by the Catholicos. 
and the thirty-three bishops, also by the metropolitans of 
Albania, Antioch, Jerusalem, and Ctesaica, and sent to the 
Emperor. The embassy got as ^r as Csesarea, where it found 
the country in such a slate of confqsion by the passing of the 
Crusaders, that it was impossible to proceed: thus the con- 
cordat was never ratified. The Emperor died in 1181, and 
negotiations were never resumed ; tilings have remained to this 
day in statv^ quo : the invasion of the Mongols and Turks, the 
wars of the Crusaders, the gao^v^ing feebleness of the Greek 
empire, gave no opportunity for. further negotiation. Great 
Armenia never recovered the desc^ation caused by the Turks ; 
the native inhabitants gradually withdreviT to the mountains of 
that part which is marked on pur modern maps as Armenia; 
others emigrated to Anatolia, Egypt, India, and Constantinople, 
the borders of the Black Sea, to Kussia, and Poland ; every* 
where bearing with them their national character and their 
national religion, distinct arid distinguishable to this day. A 
strong desire for union is, however, felt by manyt Etchmiadzine 
is now in Russian territory ; the ele^jbion of the Catholicos is 
confirmed by the Emperor of Russia, and not by the Eorte as 
before; the question of union is taken up by the former with 
some hope of success. In 1799, ArchlDishop Argoutinski Dol- 
gorouki published a work in S. Petcrjburgh advocating it. 
The work at the head of our list is one written by an Armenian 
ecclesiastic in French, and intended to serve the same end. It 
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is understood that the present Catholicos is favourable to 
union : the prospect of one with the powerful Bussian empire 
is certainly far greater than under the Greek. Already has 
the sister Church of Georgia put itself under the protection of 
Bussia) though, we must Add, at the expense of losing its 
in^pendence. Most persons who have travelled in the J^st, 
and exercised an impartial spirit of observation^ bear testimony 
to the salutary induence of Bussia in religious matters -in any 
way connected with the Ottoman empire. In the latter, 
every^ position, mvil and religious, is purchased by money, 
patriuchates no less tluin pashaliks. The practice is so uni- 
versal, that, on any vacancy occurring, tlie chances aro cal- 
culated by the supposed length of the purse, and the capability 
of intrigue. * 

‘ At length, to such a pitch of corruption did the Church arrive, that 
David V., who had purchased th« see of Etchmiadsine in 1586, finding 
himself unable to pay the stipulated sum, associated two other bishops 
with himself in the emoluments and* expenses of the^ office. They, as it 
was natural to expect, quarrelled ; and the successful competitor loaded the 
Armenian clergy with imposts to enable him to fulfil his engagements.’ — 
Neak't Introd. vol. i. p. 67. 

• , . , » , 

Mr. Williams draws a pleasing picture of the altered state of 

things since Etchiniadzine came under Christian rule: — 

* The free election of the JPatriarch Karcissus [in Armenia, 

* Nerses] to the highest jlignity of the Armenian Chui'ch, 

* took place at Etchmiadzine, April 17, 1843, and was confirmed 
‘ at S. Betersburgh, August 10 in the same year. The appoint- 
‘ inent had been for centuries in the hands of the Porte, when 

* all had been carried on by bribery. Who would not desire 
‘ that the most disgraceful simoniucal proceedings relating to 
' the orthodox Patriarchate .of Constantinople might be ter- 

* minated in the same meftiner? and what other European 
' sovereign would peftnit a free election of the whole Church ? 

* 1 confess, when I observed the silent and beneficial influence 
' of Bussia exercised by her representatives in th« East, with a 

* degree of impartiality which 1 did not expect, but especially 
‘ when I contrasted ih’With the busy, orestless interference of 

* the French political ageut8,«aiihing only at the aggrandise- 

* ment of Bomfi, with a love too fierce even for its favoured 
‘ objec^, 1 could not participate in the jealous and suspicious 
‘ f(^rs with which my countrymen are wont to regard Bussian 
‘ diplomacy. And further, when I di^overed that the laws of 
‘ Busria have contrived (o„reconcile the firmest possible support 
' to the national Chufoh, with the greatest degree of toleration 

* to other religious communities, better than any country, 

* 1 could not but feel tha^ the extension of those laws might 
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< prove njost salutary to the Eaat^n its present distracted state. 

' On the other hand, the suppression of many ancient sees in 

* Georgia led me to apprehebd an uncanonical inter* 

* ference with the undent patriarchates, in the event hei’e con- 
' teinplated. But these apprehensions have been much allayed 

* by the liberal and enlightened policy displayed on occasion 

‘ of the late vacancy in the highest dignity of the Armenian 
‘ Church ; when a free election of the whole b^v was not only 
' allowed, but invited and- ensured by the high authority of 
‘ an imperial ukase .' — {Soly Ot<y,,voL i. p. 648.) , 

The history of the connexion of the Armenian with the. 
Western Church requires notice, espedally as a portion of that 
connexion remains still. We mentioned the breaking up of 
the Armenian nation, and the dispersion of the inhabitants of 
Great Armenia' by the inroads of the barbarian hordes of 
Central Asia ; the one portion ^maintained an independent 
position at Ani, for about a century. On the dispersiod of this 
kingdom, some df the Bagratidse faxuily emigrated to Tarsus, 
in Cilicia, where they e8taj}lished ti kingc^m, and bravely 
defended themselves tmainst the i^gressions of the Sultans of 
Bourn or Iconium. When the Crusaders appeared in Asia ' 
Minor, the Armenians of Tarsus gave their hearty consent to 
the Christian cause, and fought valiantly under the bUnners of 
the Latin princes of Antioch, dn the fourteenth century, 
when the Western nations had lost rll hold on the East, except 
the island of Bhodeg, the full force of the successful Turkish 
conqueror fell upon the little Christian kingdom of Tarsus. 
Feeling themselves unequal to the* conquest, the Armenians of 
Tarsus applied to Borne and the West ; but the love of many 
had grown cold ; no help was sent. 'W hen the last king died 
without an heir, the people hastened to offer the vacant throne 
to the French Count of Lusignan,* whose^ ancdhtors ruled the 
Latin kingdom of Cyprus. The armies of the Sultan of 
Egypt, however, were fast closing in the last stronghold of Chris- 
tianity in Asiak Minor. In vain did the Armenians watch and 
guard ^tin vain did the steel-clad warriors of S. John charge* 
the clustering ranks of Turks and Arabs': tire latter could ml 
up their losses, the former strained their eyes in vain over the 
dear blue expanse of the Mediterranean Sea,-^no help ever 
came. Worn out with toil and disappointed hope. Tarsus fell : 
the green banner of the Prophet waved over its walls. Leo YI. 
was a captive, conveyed first to Jerusalem, then to Cairo, as a 
prisoner ; lastly, he died at Paris, in 1393. Souvenirs of this 
intercourse between the Armenian and l^man Church still 
remain. At Etchmiadzine is a tiara^sent by Pope Lucius III. 
in 1184, and worn by the Catholicos instead of the Greek 
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inUre; a veil ^ent by Pop^ Innocent II., atill used at tjjie 
installation of the Catholicos ; his throne was a present from 
Innocent XL A formal union between these two C'hurches 
was actually drawn up between Hethoiim, a king of the house 
of Bagratidse, in 1288, a?id again another betw'eeu Oschin, 
another king, and Pope John XXIL in 1320; but ns these 
acts seem to have been much rather for a political purpose than 
a religious oney--t.that is, through a hope of obtaining help 
from the West to sustain the kingdom of Tarsus against 
the ^ohamnicdan invaders,— and this help not reaching the 
Armenians, the uniou was never completed, nor carried out by 
the Catholicos. We find, however, that the popes never lost 
sight of these rapprochemente ; they formed the basis for future 
operations in attempting to brifig this independent Church 
into obedience to Komc. In 1587, a Roman bishop, appointed 
by the Pope bishop of Sido^, was sent as a missionary to the 
Armenian Melkites, Jacobites, and Chaldeans, residing in 
Cilicia and about Mount Lebanon, to brings them into unity 
with the Roman Church.^ At thig time, owing to the confusion 
arising from the fnvasion and conquest of the Turks, there were 
two Armenian Patriarchs; one at Etchniiadzine, and one at 
Sis, in Cilicia: the latter was induced to sign a Latin con- 
fession erf faith, similar to that pVoposed at the Council of 
Florence, when a sham union was patched up between the 
Oriental and the Westerm Churches. It does not seem, how- 
ever, that the Catholicos had anything tp do with the matter. 
But from this time there has remained a considerable body of 
United Armenians — i.e. Armenians united to the Roman Church 
— in Cilicia. In 1666, a successful mission was established by 
the Jesuits in Gallicia, under* whose training arose the cele- 
brated archimandrite Mekhithar. He founded at Venice, in 
the Isle of S. Lazarus, a Iflrge monastery, with vast and mag- 
nificent printing presses. This was in 1717. The monastery 
fiourishes to this day, and presents to the traveller a strange 
mixture of the Oriental and Western rites; a litany in 
‘Armenian with Latin forms; a priesthood both wearing the 
beard and having the tonsure: Armenian dresses and Latin 
gestures : a curtain hung up> but not drawn during the con- 
secration : an Armenian choir in a Latin church : an Oriental 
altar, «with Latin imageaeof angels above it: the Latin JlUoque 
in the Creed, with the Oriental anathemas, and the thanks- 
giving of Gregory the Illuminator^ at the end: the Roman 
elevation of the host, .with the Armenian invocation of the 
Holy Spirit. 

While Mekhithar was planning and carrying out this scheme, 
the efforts of the Pope anti the intrigues of the Jesuits wer^ 
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n^ly causing a persecution of th*e United Armenians by fbe 
Turkish Government. The following is from the pen of 
M. Ubiciui, who would not be likely to take an extreme view 

of the conduct of the Roman Catholics: — 

• 

* Abandoiung the method of persuasion and mild exhortation which they 
had up to this time employed, and which had proved very successful, these 
missionaries, by a deplorable mistake, had ccmnmeiiced a furious propaganda, 
the immediate effect of which was to arrest the movement towards Catholic 
unity which had alroAdy begun. “ They openly shocked the feelings of the 
“ dissidents, “ says M. Bore, “ by forbidding Catholics to enter the schis- 
“ made churches, which they represented as sanctuaries of Satan, ailU by 
“ attacking the liiurgy and practices of the ancient Armenian Church ; and 
“ all who submitted not to this order were refused absolution. The Catho- 
** lies, too much disposed to religious hatred, so well seconded the efforts Of 
“ their instructors, that even in pa^ising a church belonging to the schis- 
“ rnatics, they would avert their heads, as though it had been a heathen 
“ temple : ail the old disputes respecting Pope Leo and the Council of 
“ Ch^ilccdon, dormant during centuries, w'^re revived: whilst, on tjm other 
“ side, the partisans of the Palriarch [/.e. the Armenian Patriarch of Coii- 

stantmople] intrigiicd actively against the missionaries, and represented 
“ them to the civil authority as conspiratcyrs salaried by the Western 
“ Courts.'*' These false runiours were too readily believed ,by the viziers 
and grantees of the Porte, always ill-disposed toward Homan Catholics, 
whom they knew to be subject to a fsrcigii spiritual chief, and disposed 
also, through an error already mentioned, to confound them with the 
Franks, whose name in Turkey is synonymous with taction and tm;bulence.’ 
— Uhicinif vol. ii, p. 255, 

t 

The Patriarch Ephrem obtained a finnan from the Porte, 
which banished the ^oman Catholics from Constantinople, 
unless they would worship in the Armenian Churches, and 
submit to the Patriarch. Ephrem was succeeded by Avedik, 
who, by his intrigues, and the favour of the Grand Mufti of the 
Turks, was appointed Patriarchdn 1702. He carried on the 
persecution. At Erzeroum the Romish college was broken up, 
and the three hundred students hlid to dispefse. We are 
inclined to believe that very much of the machinations of the 
Jesuits had a political rather thaq a religious object; for when 
persecution canu), numbers of European Romanists, rather than 
sufier banishment, abjured their faith, and became Moham- 
medans. Von Hammer tells us of an abbfi who proved his zeiil 
for his new religion by tramfding .under foot the consecrated 
host in the presence of the Grand Vizier. M. 9e Feriol, the 
French ambassador, however, came forward to help hia co- 
religionists. He obtained a firman to depose and banish Avedik, 
who was sent to Chios ; butj^like much of French intrigue in the 
East, the thing was overdone, and so reacted on themselves. 
The Patriarch was seized and carried off on Ins passage to Chios, 

Bor<S, VAr7ii4nie, p. 64. SdrpOB, C(mp€ndw%^Storicu, p. 204. Sulla Nazione 
Armene, yenicG, 11 SQ, 
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to some place, it is supposed, m Italy or France. lightly ^ 
wrongly, the Porte believed that the Jesuits were at the bottom 
of this abduction. Fresh persecutions commenced ; the United 
Armenian printing presses at Galata, which had been employed 
to spread libels ana calumnies against the Gregorian Armenians, 
were shut up; a batti-scherif was issued, ordering the arrest 
of the United Armenians.: seven of these apostatized, three 
others submitted to martyrdom. Ebullitions of animosity burst 
out from time to time. The war of Greek independence, in 
182^ brought matters to a crisis with the Porte, and threatened 
the very existence of the United Armenian body .in European 
Turkey. The Sultan Mahmoud was persuaded that the United 
Armenians were so many spies in the pay of the Western 
Powers to eftect the overthrow of the Turkish empire. A firman 
was entrusted to the Gregorian Patriarch, directing the expul- 
sion within fifteen days of ijl United Armenians in Constan- 
tinople ; the Porte professing to rec<^nisc only one Armenian 
Church, and one religion. As* there were rfo formgn ambas- 
sadors then at the Porte, ‘no one interfered wi& this order ; but 
on the returh of the French ambassador, in 1829, not cfhly did 
he obtain a reversal of the order, but procured also a liberty of 
worship, the Porte recognising, as head of the United Arme- 
nians, alaishop appointed by the Pope. Since then they have 
enjoyed peace. < 

We have rather digressed from the direct road of our history, 
by following out this account of the United Armenians : the 
digression, however, was the legitimate conclusion of our 
account of the Latin kingdom of Tarsus. We shall return 
presently to the history of tbe^mcient, or, as we had better call 
them by the name by which they are best known in Russia and 
other countri^, th^ Gregdrian Armenians. But, as the thread 
has been broken, it will be most convenient to mention here 
another sect, propagated, like the other, by Western inter- 
ference ; we' mean me Pratestemt Armenians a sect making 
* much way in Tuirkey. 

In 1831 the missionaries of the Society for the Conversion of 
the Jews begm to turn their attention toward the ' Christians 
under the Ottoman empire : among whom they hoped to reap a 
more> plentiful harvest*(of converts than from the Jews. Of 
course, no opposition was made by the Ottoman Government ; 
which considers itself too sublime to take notice of the proceed- 
ings of Christians, proidded they are not supposed to be plotting 
against it. The greater number of converts were Armenians, 
who are, nationally, mor^ liberal, open, and less prejudiced than 
the Greeks. In 1845, the attendance of these Armenians at the 
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j^cochin^ of the ProteBtants bedhme very numeroue, and there 
was a considerable body which had actually broken off from 
the communion of the bishops. The Fatriarch^ in alarm, was 
taking measures to meet the evil, when the Greek Patriarch of 
Constantinople, insti^ted, it is said, by Bussia, fulminated an 
interdict against the Protestants, and, having obtained permis- 
sion from the Porte, proceeded to c^rry out its threats. This, 
so far from checking, only increased the spread of the new 
heresy. . In the. following year it was reported that fifty-jsight 
Armenians had joined the Protestants, including a priest i^juned 
Yartanes. This rou^ the Armenian Patriarch to issue an 
anathema * Whoever has a son or a brother who has joined the 

* dissenters, and gives him bread, or treats him in any way as a 
‘ friend, must be made awar^ that he is nourishing in his house 
‘ a venomous viper, whose mortal poison will one day destroy 

* him. Such. a one gives bread to Judas; such a one b the 
' enemy of the holy Christian faith* a destroyer of the Armenian 
‘ Church, and an<opprobrium to*all his nation. Cursed are the 
‘houses and shops of these heretics.” We shall inquire con- 
‘ ceming those who shall remain in connexion with them, and 

*' shall mark them out to the Cjiurch for terrible anathemas.’ * 
This excommunication, of course, roused the passions of both 
parties; the Patriarch, as a civil officer of the Porte at4he head 
of the Armenian nation, had the nveans of carrying out many of 
his threats : the English and American ambassactors, however, 
interfered, and procured from the Sultan a recognition of native 
‘ Protestants,’ and emweipated them from the civil jurisdiction 
of the respective Patriarchs. h'oiA years later, in 1850, they 
were recognised as a distinct body under their own civil head ; 
and finally, in 1853, a firman froip the Sultan confirmed and 
established their separate privileges. From that time the Pro- 
testants have been unmolested, and have pursued their course 
according to their own inclinations. Since Ihen the proceedings 
of this body have been very active ; they have missions in many 
parts of Armetya, Syria, and Asia Minor, but chiefly at Con- 
stantinople : at Harkeni, on the Golden HoM, and Bebek, on 
the Bosphorus, they have large and extenrive sohoob for boys 
and girls, chiefly attended by Aryienians. Their proceedings 
are after the usual type of Protestant missionarfes ; they seem 
to count success by the number of hearers which curiosity draws 
t(^ether, and the number of Bibles jvhicb they give away. We 
have seen something ourse^es the value of such a mode of 
proceeding in these countries ; but we rather give the words of 
one whose longer experience makes his statements more valuable, 
and whoso intimate knowledge, both of the language and ch^cter 
of the people of the East, renders hinf well qualified to give an 
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o[Hnion upon it; we mean Captain Sladf;, an officer of the 
British navj', and afterwards a rear-admiral in the Ottoman 
service, under the name of Musliaver Pasha : — ‘ Independently of 

* moral qualifications, which, apparently, are not very seriously 

* investigated by the appoinlers of missionaries, it is reasonable 

* to suppose that other qualifications are considered indispeu- 

* sable : particularly a knowledge of languages. It will, there- 
‘ fore, hardly be credited, that missionaries arrive in the Levant 

* to preach to converts, and to make converts, knowing abso- 

* lutfly no other than their mother tongue. Every one knows 

* what a length of time it takes to learn a foreign language, so 

* as to be able to arpue in it, and the older the tyro the more 

* difficult the task. The lavish distribution of Bibles is equally 

* distressing to behold. Did the nfetubers and supporters of the 
‘ Bible Society know how these books go — how they are re- 

* ceived — they would infinil;^ly prefer giving their money to 

* their poor countrymen. 

* Let us examine what becotfies of these bboks : — Bibles are 

* given to the Turks, printed vejry rationally in the Turkish 

* character : *pne hundred and ninety out of every two hundred 

* cannot read. An ignorant Turk takes one- of them with about 

* as much interest as he would a Treatise on Fluxions, or the 

* Life of Lord Bacon ; and as neither the Pasha nor the Mufti 

* interferes with his possession of it, it gains no additional zest 

* for being forbidden ; he- therefore keeps it as a curiosity, or 

* tears it up for waste paper. The Uqbrews take the Bible 

* with pleasure, because it saves them expense : they carefully 

* destroy the New Testament, and place the old in the syna- 

* gogue, without respect to the donors. The Albanian Klephts 

* make wadding for their gunsnof the leaves of the Society’s Bibles, 
‘ when they have no other. 1 must, however, add that the inis- 
‘ sionaries do ftot la);>our wholly in vain. Converts are obtained 

* among the Syrian Christians chiefiy — ^I will not say gained by 

* actual bribery, but they cert^ly are by promises of employ - 
‘ ment in the missionary line — promises not oftou fulfilled.' 

* It was said In one of the Bible Society Beports, *that the 
' Sinyrniote Greeks were to be seen sitting at shop-boards 
‘ diligently reading the books distributed by the Society, every 
‘ moment they could spare from their work. I have no wish 
‘ to oavil, but cannot help remarking on so astounding a mis- 

* representation. I have often been at Smyrna, and a great deal 

* amon^ the Greeks, but I have never seen one of them reading 
' the Bible, nor do I believe has any Englishman there. When 
' a Greek has done his work, he goes to dance, to sing, and to 
‘drink — attending mass ^satisfies his conscience .’ — (Iteoorde of 
Travd, vol. ii. pp. 455, 476.) 
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Tl^ missioiMuies tell us wondefful stories when riiey return to 
England*of the eagerness with which the Turks will come to 
listen to them when they read the Bible. We once heard a 
story told of a Turkish aga riding post one of these assemblies" 
for reading, and, after stopping tt> listen for a few minutes, 
ordered the reader to come to his house, where he listened for 
sij^ hours to him with the greatest attentionv We have no 
doubt of the truth of this story ; but we are also sure that had 
it been a history, of * Tern Thumb,' or *,Jack the Giant Killer,' 
the Turk would have been equally pleased and inter^^ted. 
Marvellous tales are quite as attractive now to the Oriental as 
they were when the ftur Scheherazarde' redeemed her own life 
from day.to day by a new tale of the ‘ Thousand and One Nights.’ 
The Mohammedan also belidvcs the Old Testament, ana the 


mission of ‘ Issa’ (Jesus) as a prophet; but ho believes that all 
these were but preparations for th^ final mission of Mohammed, 
who supersedes them all. It must be something else than 
merely reading the Bible that is^o convert the Turk, Captain 
Slade remarked upon the ignorance ^f language and general 
want of qualification exhibited by the missionaries*; this extra- 
ordinary ignorance seems to clipg to these gentlemen daring 
life ; they never seem to conquer it. Bead their journals, ana 
hear their speeches, and we sec and hear the most astounding 
statements. Dr. Dwight, in his published tour, tells us that the 
Armenians administer the three Sacraments of Baptism, the 
Eucharist, and Extreme Unction, all at once, to every child soon 
after its birth!! on >^ich supposed anticipation of death the 
Doctor is gravely facetious. He hdd evidently never heard of 
the Holy Chrism of Confirmation. Again, we heard Dr. Ham- ' 
lin, a missionary who had been ,in Turkey eighteen years, 
seriously inform us that the Armenians hold the doctrines of 
Transubstautiation, Purgatory, &c. •the same ab the Roman 
Catholics. Such blunders are quite unpardonable in men living 
for years among the Armenians; and as they go out for the 
purpose of concerting them, they ought to moke themselves 
at least acqumnted with their doctrines. 

M. Ubirini gives the numbers of tlie Armenian Protestants 
at two thousand, and their missiun^at ten, these being in Con- 
stantinople or the neighbourhood. Lord Shaftesbury declared 
the numbers to be far greater in a speeah before the House of 
Lords, and that there were sixty -five mission stations, besides 
fourteen schools, in Constai\^inople alone. This latter statement 
must be taken with much limitation, as ilio reports arc apt to 
include all occasional hearers, who are present out of mere 
curiosity. 
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We muBt^ however, return to the Gregorian Arm^mians. 
They remained subject to the Seljouk Sultans of BoHim until 
the fall of that dynasty, before the rising power of the Ottoman 
- Turks. When the latter took Constantinople, the Armenians 
were placed iit a more advantageous position; the Sultan put 
thern on the same equality with the Greeks, and gave them a 
Patriarch, who should haye his residence at Galata, as the 
ecclesiastical head of the Armenian nation, being, like the Greek 
Patriarch, also a civil officer of the State. Little occurred of any 
note^ besides the disputes with the United and the Protestant 
Armenians, which we have already mentioned, until 1828, when 
the Porte ced^ a considerable portion of ancient Armenia to 
Bussia, including Mount Ararat and the metropolitan convent 
of Etclimiadaine. This latter cession is of immense importance 
to the Armenian Church : it takes the appointment out of the 
hands of the Turkish Government, and leaves it in the hands of 
the bishops, who choose thSr own Catholicos, at once securing 
liberty to the Church, and putting a stop, to that frightful 
^stem of bribery and simony which had hitherto been practised. 
Ihe number of Gregorian Armenians in the Bussian .empire 
IB reckoned ‘ht 600,000. They have large and well-appointed 
^urches at S. Petersburg, Moscow, Nijni-Novgorod, Astrakan, 
Odessa,^ and other places. In 1841 the^ Emperor Nicholas issued 
a ukase forbidding any worlj being published reflecting in any 
way unfavourably on the Armenians or their religion. 

In 1843, an event took place which proved nearly fatal to 
A ^ alliance’ between England and Turkey. A young 

^^menian, of about twenty-two years of age, apostatized to 
Ismm. Some time after, unable to endure the stings of con- 
^ence, he fled to Syra, when he was received back again into 
too Church. Putting on a European dress, he returned to 
Constontmople, hoping t(y escape discovery. By some means 
he fell under the luspicions of the police ; his recantation was 
di^overed ; and, on being token before the ulema, and the 
evidence being clear, he was condemned to (Jeath. The law 
being absolute, and admitting no modification, Ovaahian was 
executed on the 26tb August, 1843. The execution caused 
Europeans had been deceived into the idea 
that the lurisish Government had ceased to be barbarian, and 
was^ become civilized ;^that the law of the Koran would not be 
^rned out, when it contradicted modern ideas of progress. 
This case opened the eyes of all; they saw that, with all Sultan 
Maimoud s reform, apd seeming adoption of civilized customs, 
the Aurk is ^ Ue&rt a barbarian, who only needs opportunity 
to show it. Our ambassador acted with his usual energy : he 
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demand^ a repeal of the law. t)f coar8e« the Porte could not 
do this, *aB it wotild be an effort to orertl^w the authority of 
the Koran; bat it tried its usual game of cajcding^ ^Ktenuations, 
promises, and evasion. Sir Stratford Canning wrote a peiv 
emptory letter to riie Government, and tot off W3^ fUl his 
suite for the Dardanelles <hi boai^ an Snglish ih^rof*war. 
The Divan, astounded at this vigorous prooeemng, consented <o 
sign the note, and'sent a humble request to the ambassador to 
beg him to return. 

This event has turned out to be -one of vast importanee ; it 
has become a precedent, and is quoted whenever, the awkward 
question is asked of the Forte, whether it will still put to 
death thora who renounce Islam? The answer always returned 
is a cautious and evarive Reference to this case; which re- 
ference M understood each party according to his own 
prepossessions. Persons who, lyke M. Ubicini, admire the 
Turk, and believe in the reformation of Turkey, say that the 
signing of the bote of Sir S.*Cannii^ by the Porte is the 
guarantee of liberty ; others^ who knbw Turkey and the Turks 
to weH as^ M. Ubidni, like Dr. Sandwith, say ^t it means 
just this : if the Porte finds it*can carry out the law without * 
bringing upon it European interference, it will ; if it finds that 
to execute what it ctulf an apostate will bring it intd trouble, 
it will find some way to shufSe out. Dr. Sandwith mentioned 
at a meeting a case in point: — ‘Three or ibur years ago a 
‘ singular case came qnder my own observation. Amongst the 
‘ Mussulmen of Adrianople there was a secret religious society, 

‘ the members of which called themselves Ta/ani. ^e existence 

* of this somety gave rise to great cariosity in the vicinity ; and 
‘ at last one of the imauns, in a conversation with one of the 
‘ sect, wormed out the fact that the members of the society, 

‘ whatever they might call them^ves, professed a form of 
‘ Christianity, and believed Christ to bo the Incarnate €K>d. 

* Information to this effect was given to the principal Mussul- 

‘ man priest at Constantinople, who, in his reply, said that the , 
‘ man in question was to be allowed an opportunity of recant- 
‘ ing. The man was offered this opportunity, but he preferred 

* dying a martyr to availing himself of it; and ^e was, in fact, 

‘ executed. Since that time nothing more has been heard of 

* the society.’ Here, then, we see the dbnvenience of this ^ case 
of Ovaghian.’ 

With regard to the Hatti-Noimayoun (imperial edict) pro- 
fessing to give liberty to the Christian, •that was a concession, 
no doubt, wrung from the weakness of the Porte; but, like 
many other things that come from th^Turkish Ministry, so well 
practised in intrigue and double-dealing, is intended to satisfy 
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distant Christiaix nations, but** to answer Mohammedan pur- 
poses. We will explain how. At the conquest of the Turks, 
a tax was laid on every Christian between fifteen and fifty, 
caUed the kharateh, which was intended to be a tribute paid for 
exemption from serving in thfi Mohammedan army ; at the same 
time, be it remembered, the Christian was dc^aded by not 
b^ng permitted to bear testimony in a court of justice, in any 
CMC in which a Mussulman was a party ; in other words, the 
simple statement of any Mohammedan, though of the most 
wortl^css character, was taken in preference to the oaths of any 
number of Christians. Also, the Turk always speaks to, and 
of, a Christian as a ‘ ghiaour,* or infidel ; while the Christian 
must always speak to the Turk in terms of abject submission. 
Now all this the Hatti-Noumayo^n professed to repeal; the 
■words run thus; — * As equality of taxation will be introduced, 

' it will be just that Cliristiaq and other subjects should furnish 

* their contingent of recruits, like the Mussulmans ; they must, 

* therefore, submit to the decision wliich has been lately come 
‘ to in this respect. The ‘principle of substitution and buying 

* out will b6^ admitted.’ Again : — ‘ All the commercial ami 
' * criminal causes between the ^members of two different rcli- 

* gious communities will be subject to a mixed court, whose 

* sittings^will be public. The accuser^nd the accused will be 

* confronted there, and the witnesses will take the oath, accord- 

* ing to their religion, to (Speak the truth.’ Again : — ‘ Every 

* distinction or appellation tending to n^ike any one class of 

* my subjects inferior to another, by reason of creed, language, 

* or race, shall be for ever abolished in all public documents. 
‘ It is likewise strictly forbidden to officials and private indi- 

* viduals to use offensive or dishonouring terms; and the offenders 

* will be punished.’ 

Nothing certainly can look better than this; and so wo 
thought when we saw it Wishing to ascertain the feelings of 
the native Christians, we wenj; to a bishop of the Armenians 
^at Scutari, with whom we were well acqu{untedy»and asked him 
‘his opinion. He told us at once that, so far from being a 
boon to the Christians generally, this‘s edict would prove their 
greatest curse. He explained to us that hitherto Christians 
had paid the Kharateh as an exemption from serving in the 
army,) now they would have both to pay and serve y ^ that the 
clause about oaths was mere bosh, as every Turkish judge was 
absolute in the provinces : if he condescended to hear evidence, 
• ' ' ' ' 

^ * The only attempt wBich the late ministry made in the cnllfttment of non- 
Mohammedans failed, and ended with leaving the kharateh rather larger than 
before, and only changing its name into that of ‘'military subvention." '—Times. 
Feb. 11, 1857. 
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he miglit decide upon it as he pleased.' And, thirdly, in the 
case of using ouprobrious language, wlio was to carry out this 
law? The Turk? Would you ever find one Turk who would 
consent to punish another Turlg for calling a Christian an 
infidel? He said that probably on the Bosphorus, in the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople, where the foreign Mabas- 
sadors were, there was some chaifce of some part of this edict 
being observed, but not in the provinces. Indeed, his own 
belief was, thal even in the former it would be evaded as soon 
as the British troops left; anti so alarmed was he atid his 
people at the prospect of a reaction of the Turks after our 
leaving Turkey, that he begged and obtained an interview with 
Cicneral Storks, to beg thai some British troops miglit be left 
in Scutari, as a protection to the natire Christians, All, both 
Greek and Armenian, expressed strongly their fear that that 
part which required Christians to serve as soldiers wbuld be a 
frightful instrugient of oppression in time of war. We have 
only to add, that the edict never Ijas been, and, according to 
those who know Turkey beet, never will be, published in the 
provihees: in fact, the rorte dares not do so. • , 

M. Ubicini gives the probable number of the Armenians at 
four millions, distributed thus ; living in the Ottoin^jn empire, 
2,400,000; in Russia, 900,000; in Persia, 600,000; India, 
40,000; Western Europe, 60,006. The Gregorian Armenians 
have sixty-seven bishoprics, subject to the Catholicos of Etch- • 
iniadzine. The unity of this body is preserved by means of the 
sacred chrism, or oil of consecration : this is compounded once 
every seven years with considerable care by the Catholicos in 
full pontificals ; and no bishop is considered fully consecrated 
unless anointed with this oil. * There are patriarchs at Van, 
Sis, J erusalcm, and Constantinmde^ but all are subject to the 
Catholicos of Etchmiadzine. The ^ Observateur Catholique,* 
of Dec. 1, 1855, informs us of a curious fact, and one deserving 
of notice; it says: — *At the be^nning of the pontificate of 

* Pius IX., the ^National Council of the Armenians in Turkey^ 

* sent to the Nuncio Perrieri, at Constantinople, a deputation to 

* Of the nature of Turkish witnessed ouf readers will learn something from the 

* Iloviug KngliBhman/ chapter viii. * These [witnesses] were often difficnlt to find 

in a country where truth was seldom spoken, and^every man’s lies were course 
notorious enough. Under these eircum stances, it occurred to the green turbaued 
descendants of Mohammed to set up in trade as witnesses, inasmuch as their 
respeclabiUty was shown to all men, like a judge’s wisdom, by the nature of their 
head-drep. These gentry, in process of lime, ho^wever, professed to witness so 
many things that never occurred, that the profession fell into disrepute, and m 
now altogether a mere refuge for decayed noblemen.’ Bishop Southgate, in his 
book on Turkey, gives an instance of this * hiring of witnesses ’ for special occa- 
sions. It is at tbe beginning of his book ; but, is wo have it not by us at present, 
we cannot give the rclereuce. • 
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* present to him an exposition of the doctrine of the Ajmonian 

* Church. M. Boghos Dadian was a party to the presentation. 

* The exposition was approved by the nuncio, and there ap- 

* peared a hope of a union between the two Churches, when 

* tiiey raised the question of the nomination of the patriarchs 

* and bishops by the Pope. Tlus ultramontane pretension 
‘ proved an insurmountable obstacle to union.* 

We have said enough in the foregoing pages to show our 
readeas that we do not consider the Armenians to be formal 
heretica, i. e. that they do not hold any doctrine contrary to the 
Catholic faith. We cannot acquit them alti^ether of schism : 
the r^eotion of the Council of CJialcedoh is an^ act so often 
and so deliberately done, that it is impossible to come to any 
other conclusion. They anathematize Eutyches and Dioscorus ; 
they confess the Catholic doctrine of the two natures and the 
(me person of Chnst. There occurs, however;^ one expression 
undoubtedly heretical in form ; the words are these ; — ‘ He was 
united in one nature.’ This requires explanation. 

The Armenian Church has nine Copfessions of Faith, iAclud- 
ing the three Creeds, the Apestles*, the Nicene, that of S. 
AtWiasius; the other six range from about 950 to 1177, except 
that called the Armenian Corfeinon, which is attributed by the 
Armenians to S, Gregory the'^llluminator. It is very probable 
that the former part is so ; the latter, however, seems to have 
reference to the discustions on the Incarnation, and therefore 
belongs to a later pdriod. It js in this Creed that the heretical 
expression occurs. Now, S. Nerses of Lambron, drew up a Con- 
fession of Faithi in 1177, at the Council of Tarsus, which pro- 
fesses to be rather a commentafy on the Armenian Confession 
than a distinct ^reed, though esteemed by the Armenians as one 
of the nine : bis definitions are therefore authoritative. He there 
explains the appm^ent heresy, and justifies the retention of the 
wor^ < one nature.' *When we say ** there is one nature in 
J Christ,” we do not fuse the two natures' a» Butyches does j 
*but we speak with Cyril of Alexandria in opposition to 

* Nestorius.’ Nerses of lOaens, the author of three of the 
Confessions of Frith, says, in his letter to the Emperor Manuel, 
— ‘Neither do we, after the manner of Eutych^ and his fol- 
*. lowers, unite the^ two fiatures in one by ohaiimng or fusing 

* them,* And again : — ‘ Since both natures, the mvine and the 
' humam Temain in their union uninjured, we oppose Eutyches, 
‘ and all others who both before and after him have impiously 
‘ asserted that there is one nature after the mode of liision.' 
But he is still more explicit in his Confesrion of Frith ; it is 
written in vetfK} ; he says : — 
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••We acknowledge tbe Oneness^ 

Without thereby changing the Natures: 

But the same Son, who is God from the I^ather, 

Is also man from the mother ; 

And we say that thus there is«onc nature. 

By means of a union not to be described : 

Even as one soul and body are united in otie nature^ 

Nothing can be more {Satisfactory th*an this ; and vve could quote 
a great deal more to the point. We will, howeYcr, content our- 
selves with one more quotation from Nerses of Lambron, 
because he takes the same likeness of body and soul, — t>n^ used 
also in the Athanasian Creed. ^ It is the same thing to call 
^ Christ l^d and man, and to say that He has two natures ; for 
^ it is evlicnt that whoso acknowledges Him to be God and 
* man, affirms that He has the two natures in one person.* 
Nothing can be more distinctly Catholic than this. 

It will be asked then, why is the Armenian Chureb'Separate 
from the Greeks and why, if^thus it shows itself orthodox, 
does it persist in rejecting the Council of Cbalcedon? Wc 
believj the answer to be thist — The Armenians would willingly 
have united with the Greeks, had not the latter*insisted upon« 
conformity in indifferent matters, involving the giving up of 
national customs, which time and habit had rendered dear to 
the people ; we suspect also that political;! jealousy had more to 
do with keeping the Churches apart than religious differences. 
Any one who knows how political and religious matters were 
mixed up in Byzantifle affairs will easily understand how this 
would influence tbe matter, especially among a people so tenacious 
of their nationality as the Armenians. The obstinate rejection 
of the Fourth Council has been^ found more difficult to account 
for. Neale thinks the Armenians unjustifiable in this part of the 
matter. We believe the reason liea in the fact, or rather the 
chain of facts, that the letter of Leo was sent to the Armenians 
as giving a complete exposition of the faith of the Council ; that 
this letter, as we bave shown abbve, was so badly translate into 
Armenifm that' l!hat Chordb concluded that the Council had* 
committed itself to the heresy of Nestorius, in repudiating that 
of Eutyches ; tjjat, in all discussions with the Greeks, this letter 
was appealed to, the latter admitting that it was a true expo- 
nent of the faith of the Council ; and ^is mistranslation never 
having been amended, the Armenians are to this day under the 
impression that the Council ishereticoL While, therefor^ they 
hold most fully the faith of the Council of Chalcedon, they 
reject the Council itself, because its decrees are represented to 
them, by a mistranslation, in an heretical form. This accounts 
also for the retention of the heretical expression, ‘one nature ; * 
while they really hold the CaUiolic doctrine of the* two natures: 
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an Armenian word was used to express * person,’ whieh really 
means * nature.’ The word became stereotyped to a certmn use ; 
and they would not change it, lest they should seem to cast the 
imputation of heresy on those who first used it. Every one con- 
versant with ancient theological discussions will reibcmber that it 
was some time before the words * Hypostasis’ and ‘Homoousion’ 
received that definite meaning they now bear. The Fathers of 
Antioch, as Neale very justly remarks, were not heretics 
because they rejected the word Homoousion, nor were those 
who Ht Alexandria asserted one Hypostasis in the Trinity ; so 
the Armenians are not necessarily heretics when they adopt a 
term partly through a mistaken following of S. Cyril, and still 
more through an ambiguity in thekr language. % 

Some of these Creeds enter very fully into a multitude of 
definitions and illustrations on the great truths and doctrines of 
the Church, some very beautiful ; but our space will not permit 
us to give examples: we mu^t mention only those points in 
which the Armenian Church differs from the Greek. One is 
the use of unleavened bread in the Holy Eucharist, — a point of 
dispute between the Greek and Homan also. The Armenians 
use unleavened bread, which hse they support with powerful 
argumen|s. They say that leaven is the type of sin: at the 
Passover unleavened bread alone was to be used: the shew- 
bread was also unleavened, "both of them a type of Christ, 
and both to be unleaVenM, because Christ was without sin. 
Shall, therefore, the bread of the Holy Eucharist, of which 
it is ssud, ‘Tins is ray Body,’ be compounded of that which 
represents sin? Does not S. Paul say, * Christ our Passover 
‘ is sacrificed for us, therefore let us keep the feast ; not 
‘ with the old leaven, neither" with the leaven of malice and 
"^•wickedness; but with the unleavened bread of sincerity and 

* truth.’ So, likeudse, they hold that pure wine best repre- 
sents the blood of Christ. But they say: — ‘What the Lord 
‘ requires of us, before all thifigs, is true faith, and a righteous 

• * life, and not merely an accomplishment of the*^holy mysteries 
‘ with unleavened bread rather than v^ith leavened ; we repeat 
‘ the same thing in speaking of the wine ; we may use it with the 
^ admixture of*.water, or without it. Neither will secure to us 
‘ the favour of God, or ward off Ilis chastisements. Those only 

* will* be glorified by Him who offer their gifts with a pure 
‘ heart and a right spirit. But those who are defiled with 

* impure thoughts and unholy lives, though they celebrate with 
‘pure wine or mixed, will most certainly be 'obnoxious to the 
‘ judgments of God.’ — {Histoire, p. 73.) 

The Armenian jChurch celebrates Christmas and Epiphany 
on the same day. »A curious argument is put forth, based on the 
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narrative# of S. Luke, to justify tlie custom ; but, as the whole 
rests on the assumption that Zacharias was high priest, and 
that the visitation of the angel Gabriel took place wnen he was 
celebrating the rites of the great Day of Atonement — a position 
which cannot bo maintained — the argument wholly fails. We 
need not, therefore, describe it. A certain fitness is seen that 
the baptism of our Lord should be on the same day as His birth. 

The Armenians hold seven sacraments, like the Greeks; i.e. 
giving a far higher place to Baptism and the Eucharist than to 
the other five : we need scarcely add that their doctrine of the 
Eucharist is. that of the Real Presence, We showed tlie latter 
part of our Church Catechism, translated into modern Arme- 
nian, to a|ibishop at Constantinople, who pronounced it to be 
* apostolic^ 

Baptism is always by immersion, three times ; immediately 
follows confirmation with the Cly'isni; then the Eucharist, — 
that is, the priest dips his finger into the cup that contafns the 
bread and wine, and passes it (fver the lips of the child. It is 
called in their own tongue SipTierthnahaghortouthioun^ i.e. coin- 
muniofl with the lips. ^ 

The Eucharist is given in both kinds to all ; confession of all ■ 
above seven years old being first required. The discipUnc on 
this point seemed, as far as we were able to judge, tef be very 
good in the Armenian Church; unworthy members being at 
once rejected. 

Like the Greeks, they repudiate the doctrine of Purgatorj^j 
holding the separate state of departed souls. 

Tlie fasts of the Oriental Churches arc lengthened and severe; 
those of* the Armenian more so than the Greek. Lent continues 
seven weeks; ten detached weeks* iwevious to certain festivals, 
and every Wednesday and Friday throughout the year, — in all, 
one hundred and eighty-nine days,* wherein abstinence is en- 
joined, not only from flesh, but also from fish, eggs, butter, 
cheese, more than half the year. 

[n clerical atrangemeiits the Armenians resemble the Greeks; 
marriage, but not remarriage, being allowed : all the higher * 
offices, however, are taken from the monastic orders. There is 
among them an order of preachers called Vartabeds, many of 
whom are eloquent and learned men ; they arc sometimes 
bishops and sometimes priests ; in fact;^ they are the Ahivsnian 
Doctors of the Sorbonne. We were present at the celebra- 
tion of the Easter Service last year, at Scutari, when the 
bishop, who is a Vartabed, preached -tc^ a full church for 
upwards of an hour. The services were altogether very 
remarkable. The church was a par^lelogram, with narthex 
at the west end, over which were two tiers ‘of galleries for the 
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women. At the cost end was an apse nused on a platform, the 
platform extending into the church ; below this platform, but 
separated from the rest of the church by a low wooden screen, 
was the presbyterium ; th^ was no iconastasis. Within this 
latter were the desks for the choir and the bishop’s throne ; this 
throne was not a raised seat like the Greek, but a cushion to sit 
on, and kneel upon, separated from the rest. All the church is 
carpeted ; for the Armenians, unlike the Greeks, kneel during 
prayers, and sit during preaching and the reading of certain 
parte of Scripture. The first part of the service is said in the 
presbp^terium by the clergy and choir in their ordinary dress ; 
the liturgy is said in the pem^ a corruption of hema, (the 
platform in front of the altar,) .then both clergj^and choir 
wear their liturgical dresses. The effect of this arrangement is 
very fine ; the clergy and boys — the latter in white surplices 
with purple capes, those holding candles in a pale yellow dress 
worked with flowers, two mo|fe holding a sipgular instrument 
for making a noise, (we ^nnot call it musical,) a circular brass 
dirk hung round with bells, set* upon a staff about five feet 
long ; this being shaken violently makes a jingling noise, when 
the choir is singing choruses — ^the clergy and boys stand round 
the altar within me curtain ; this is withdrawn, and the boys 
walk backward to the edge of the pern, exposing to view the 
altar, which is decked with a* cross, flowers, and twelve candles : 
the service then begins. * 

*. On Good Friday the service is peculiar^ there is no liturgy ; 
a black curtain ia drawn before the aUar, and there is set up a 
picture of the Crucifixion before it. On this occasion there were 
scarcely any men present, but the whole nave was filled with 
women and cMldren ; mothets* trying to fix the attention of the 
-Children on the great eveqt commemorated, by pointing, some- 
times with tears in their ^es, to the picture. Easter Day is the 
'great festival of all the (!mental Churches. In the Armenian 
the service commences at twelve at midnight, and continues 
. till nearly seven next morning. Between three and four o’clock 
the church was nearly full; the bishpp preached for an hour: 
some had books ; all seemed attentive. One of'the most striking 
parts of the service takes pladb jtist at sunrise. The bishop, with 
the choir, stands in the middle of the nave, a priest at the south 
side, tind another at the* north, the archdeacon at the foot of the 
pern; the history of the Besurrection is read, each taking a 
separate part ; when finished, all proceed to the presbyterium : 
the bishop says, *X/)an*6? dvi«rn?;* .the principal priest answers, 
' d\ij0tv&s ea^onj then they salute each other. This saluta- 
tion possM through the whole body of wor8hi{mers, each repeat* 
ing and ansveriQg these words to his neighbour; and as this 
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takes place just at sunrise, as the first beams stream into the 
church, the efiect is much heightened. 

The dresses are various, and varied for different parts of the 
service ; all very magnificent, yet remarkably chaste ; many of 
them ornamented with gold and jewels. The bishop’s mitre 
more resembles that of the Jewish high priest than anything 
else ; indeed, several parts of the dreSs are evidently taken from 
that source: for instance, the celebrant wears on his breast 
a sort of breastplate, semicircular, and having on it representa- 
tions of the twelve Apostles; tifts is called tagas. The Yarta- 
beds wear a high cap of black silk, somewhat like the Cambridge 
hood, only worn on the head, the point elevated, till the whole 
thing is brought to a conical shape: when the Yartabed is 
a bishop, he*^ preaches with his pastoral staff in his hand. 

The whole style of worship is more Oriental in character than 
the Greek. There is more care about taking off the shoes, more 
prostrations, more kneeling : the women, the majority of whom 
are veiled, are in latticed galleries, quite apart from the rest ; 
and the further East we go tne more theXlriental character creeps 
out : yet among them we find an openness and a sim^erity much 
supenor to the general Oriental character. There is something, 
too, in the position that the Armenian Chuitch^bolds in the East 
that resembles our own in the West, and for that reason Invokes 
^mpathy. Accused of heresy, and, therefore, ignored by the 
Greek Church, which re> baptizes its members if they join her, 
yet holding fast her nationm fiuth and customs, she lives on in 
the presence of the other, while her paembers l^c daily rismg in 
wealth and secular power, which must one day-— at the breaking 
up of the Turkish empire— bring them into notice, and compel 
them to play an important part in*that revolution, or re-scttle- 
ment of nations. A strong attachment to national traditions, < 
yet a ready adoption of improvements ; a sincere and hearty 
love of their own country, yet a ready adapting themselves to 
other places and other habits, recal some of the national charac- 
teristics of England, and seem to point out to us the road by 
which we' might conomence an intercourse, long interrupted but 
never broken, with our brother Christians of the East. 
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Art. IV . — The History of Normandy and of England. By 
Sir Francis Palgrave, K.H., the Dcput 5 '-Kccpcr of Her 
Majesty’s Public Records. Volume II. Loudon: John W. 
Parker & Son, V^est Strand. 

SogTHEY has somewhere driilrn a distinction between two 
classes of poets, — those who come to enjoy a widely-extended 
fiuHe {rolitare per ora and those whose better fortune 

(so he terms it) it is to live in the hearts of their devoted 
admirers. The distinction is just; but it is not confined to 
poetry. In many other departments of art and knowledge the 
same spectacle presents itself. Nor does it militate against the 
validity of such a division, to admit that now and then some 
extraordinary genius — a Shakspeare or a Ifeiihael — may unite 
the suffrages alike of the many and of the few. 

Ignoring for the moment ^ these bright particular stars,’ and 
returning to the distinction cSUggcsted by Southey, it is not 
(liflPicult to predicate the class to which 8ir Francis Palgrave 
must he assigned. He is not, and perhaps never can be, a 
thoroughly popular writen That his invaluable editions of 
ancient parliamentary documents, and the like, should command 
^any extensive sale, was not, of courscj^ to be expected. But 
even %is lighter (efforts arc not known as they deserve to be. 
The wit and wisdom of ‘The Merchant and the Friar’ have 
been less widely circulated than might liavc been anticipated. 
Some fifteen years since, Mr« Murray entrusted to Sir Francis 
^;^the preparation of one of his now famous hand-books, — that, 
"namely, for travellers irf Northern Italy. Complaints came 
from many quarters ; for its purposes it was pronounced defec- 
tive ; and a second edition of yery different character was issued 
under the superintendence of another gentleni^in. We do not 
say that defects did not exist ; but, O ye trans- Alpine travellers ! 
must it not be feared that for many ^f you the book was only 
too good ? You wanted full information about diligenze and the 
Gale Florian*^ and you found more letter-press than appeared 
desirable concerning I>Antc, Vasari, and medieval antiquities. In 
like manner, the sale of the first volume of the ‘ History of 
Normandy and England' has been, doubtless, infinitesimally 
stnall by the side of :the volumes of Mr. Macaulay and Lord 
Campbell* ^ , T*. 

But for those who do know and study tj^^e volumes, how 
hearty and deep "is their appreciation I Oni9 author of^high 
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attainments has been heard to clastf * The Merchant and Friar ’ 
with Waterland on the Athanasinn Creed and Adam’s ‘Old 
Man’s Home,’ as three of the most perfect specimens extant of 
•their respective classes of composition. The red ‘Book on 
Northern Italy ’ has been supplanted ; but let a proposal be 
made to any one who really loves the land ‘ dove si suona ’ for 
better things than its grapes and figs, to exchange a copy of 
that rare first edition for three copies of the later one, and we 
may safely predict, the result. And so, too, if the impression of 
the first volume of the ‘ History ’ now befote us has not been 
extremely large, yet, at least, it has never yet, we ImbH^vc, 
reached the stall of the secondhandJ^kseUer. If its value has 
nuti>ecn perceived by the subscrib*^ to circulating libmries, it 
has been recognised fully enotigh by the Utcrati. An humble 
sign of such recognition has been exhibited in the pages of this 
Review. A contributor, who has furnished five articles to the 
Christian Remtmhrancer within the laak three years, has in 
every one of his papers (and they touch on widely different 
themes) cither quoted or referred to the first volume of the 
‘ Normandy and England.’ . * 

We need scarcely, then, avow ourselves to be* among the 
warm admirers of Sir Francis Pmgrave. As English Church- 
men, we can hardly, perhaps, claim to be unprejudiced ones ; 
for rare, indeed, is it, and thercfore,all the more gratifying, to 
find history in such reverent keeping..^ But to show' that our 
admiration is not undiscriminating, we shall first venture to 
speak with great freedom on what seem ^o us the *main * 
blemishes of the first volume of the •present work. 

Historians and biographers may be content with merely 
exhibiting tlie results which they .have obtained by their re- 
searches and powers of inference ; or they may, like skeleton- 
clocks, display the machinery by "which those results are 
produced. It is undoubtedly difficult to Idy down any rules 
respecting the degree in which it is wise to exhibit the process. 
Those who have^ perhaps, the best right to conceal it are the 
writers who, like Thucydides or Clarendon, give the history of 
their own times. Here, while we make allowance for partiality, 
we know that our author enjoyed the best opportunities of 
obtaining information of ♦current events. But it* is otherwise 
when the tale is of bygone days. Livy’%account of Ilannil^al’s 
campaigns is often picturesque in the extreme; yet we de- 
siderate more copious references to contemporary authorities 
than those occasional mentions of Fabius .Pictor or L. Cincius 
Alimentus. Th# brilliant Editd>urgh Eeviho Essays of Mr. 
l^caulay and Sir James Stephen suffer in worth, though not 
in popularity, by 'fhe absence of ail authority for their state- 
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ments. But it is certainly possible to rush into the opposite 
extreme. The solden yiean has probably been attained oy him 
whom Sr F. raleiave justly recognises as the imtelleotu^ 
though not, alas t Ihe moral, Coryphma of the votaries of Clm, 
the historian of the ‘ Detdine and Fall.’ Of another and still 
loftier merit of Gibbon, we shall have occasion to speak 
presently. But his notes, while they never overload the t^, 
supply, as Mr. Prescott justly remarks, ‘ a body of ctiricism 

* uid well-selected, well-d^ested learning which, of itsdf, 

* would make tlm reputa^on of any scholaf.* Has Sr Francis 

Pal^ve thus amyed, without unduly obtruding, his autho- 
rities and process of zeas^ng^ The reply must, we fear, be 
in the ne^tive. ^teresWg and' dehghtftu as are his qptra 
and the d^uisitions interwoven* with tiie text, they are still 
frequently too prmninent. They afford a handle to those who 
maintain that his book contains materials for history, rather 
than history it8dfr-*-tke pderious ore, dug, indeed, with rare 
skill and assiduity from the mine, but not yet moulded into the 
statue. , 

In close connexion with thie blemish stands another of a 
more subtle character. Our ^ idea of a perfect lustory seems 
almost -of necessity to involve a sort of epic unity. Colonel 
Mure, jn his * Literature of Andent Greece,’ has, with reason, 
called attention to the gr^t success of the father of history, 
Herodotus, in this most important feature. Taking, as his 
main subject, the national rivalry between the HeUenic and 
Asiatic races, thefhistorian conducts us, is with the grand sweep 
of a mighty river, from the distant legendary conflicts con- 
cerning an to, a Helen, a Medea, to the day when the Athenians 
sail homewards, carrying with them the fragments of the bridro 
of boats, as the last trophies of that immortal contest for the 
World’s supremacy. And not all the length and variety of his 
episodes ever allow us to lose sight of the leading idea. Just as 
Homer, daring the abmnce of Achilles, reminds us, by some 
indirect allusion, that his herd is pinii^ at the ^ips, away from 
*the rapture of the strife,’ so does Herodotus contrive that, 
amidst the details of Scythian or E^ptian customs, the pro- 
minent subject shall not be overlaid. A part of this success 
must, no doubt, be attribute to the felicity of the subject itself, 
— an advantage which. Colonel Mure thinks incapable of being 
shared^ by aiw historian of an European state, with the ringle 
exception of England. Yet much has been done by distingtushed 
writers to knp^ at^ least a semblance of umty to m less 
jaromising materials Gibbon has certainly effected this, despite 
the immense rai^e and variety which he was necessari^ led to 
embrace. And S^ondi, in a murrative which is ever shUStj^ 
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its scenes between Genoa and Venice, MUan and Florence, yet 
strings the^ ^ Bepubliques Italiennes ’ upon a single thread, 
because, as it has been truly observed; he furos. throughout at 
the exhibition in detail of an unique phenomenon, namely, the 
progress and the downfal of Italian liberty. 

These skilful masters of composition remind us of the 
painter who makes all his accessories ^ntribute, not to distract, 
but to intensi^ our perception of his chief subject ; or of the 

g ifted pianist who, amids^ the most divergent variations from 
is theme, yet contrives that the earshtdl still detect the strain 
of some well-known and favourite air« With all his ^eat 
merits, Sir Francis Palgrave «an hmrdly, we think, be entitled 
to this praise. Charlemi^ne, ana tiOuis-le-Ddbonnaire, and 
Charles-le^Chauve, and fioldo^ do, in^d, (especially the 
second,) stand out in great prominence ; but, nevertheless, the 
mind becomes confused with the long array of aunts and uncles, 
brothers and cousins, of the Carlovingian and Capetion races. 
After making alU reasonable allowance for the involved and 
perplexed character of the times of author treats, 

we cannot hold that he has attained to a high ideal standard by 
an approximation to the epic unity. 

Neither are we able to range*ourselves among the admirers 
of the style of this work. The first volume was ‘written 
down by dictation, and transcribed /rom dictation.’ The result 
is not, in our judgment, felicitous. There is, doubtless, much 
that is quaint and lively, much that is picturesque, interspersed 
with passages of a solemn and impressive eloquence. But we 
are not reconciled to the appearance of the Muse of History in 
so colloquial a mood. Sir fVancis Palgrave, indeed, anticipates 
such a sentiment on the part of some of his readers, and asks 
whether ‘any peculiar fashion of ^fetion is required for history?’ 
‘ Wordsworth,’ he adds, ‘has for evea dispelled that notion with 
respect to poetry.’ We venture to question the entire ac- 
ceptance of the Wordsworthian doctrine which is here implied. 
But even the bard of Bydal Motint is sober and measured in 
all the historical and biographical notices which illustrate his 
poems. And just becauise the matter of this ‘History of 
Normandy and England’ is ^ admirable, we cannot help 
wishing at times that it wore a mdre becoming dness. 

We mention, as we have intimated, th^se drawbacks, that we 
may the more freely speak of the attractions. The profound 
research, the intiumte acquaintance with the minutest details 
•of mediasval life, the power of entering into our ancestors’ modes 
. of thought, the variety of illustrative information, must all 
irender volumes objects of peculiar fondness to every true 
Iq^.of hietorice^ iftudics. Add to these mprits the chm:m of 
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lafge views, independence of thought, a plajfulncss of satire 
whi.ch is never divertei^ to wrong objects, and a diost lofty 
conception of the duties of an historian, and it need not be 
matter of surprise that with a certain class of readers, — a class 
whose esteem is not to be valued lightly, — Sir Francis Falgrave 
is an especial favourite. 

Among the subordinate pources of interest in tffese volumes, 
wc may mention our author's fondness for geography. A ml 
aptitade for geographical science appears to be a distinct gift. 
It is one of the conditions of military success of a high order. 
Ho4l' admirable are the geographical sketches of Caosar and 
NapoMbnl In Greece^ geograjfcy was, in Colonel Murc’s 
opinion, the mother of history; and even in our own day she 
must rank as a foster-sister. The connexion between the two 
has been well set forth by Arnold in his ‘ Lectures on Modem 
History,* and exemplified in his volumes on ‘ Ancient Borne.’ 
Now, the age of which Sir F. Palgrave writes necessitates, if 
its political doings are to be realty understood, great knowledge 
of the past as well as tite present physical condition of Great 
Britain and the European continbnt. Such knowledge's with 
our author d labour of love. ^ He is fond of travel, and' has 
travelled with opea eyes and ears, and conjoined with the 
evidence of the senses the lore of the old historic scrolls. 
How curious is it to be remijaded that in the times of Rollo the 
isle of Thanet in Kent ^yas really and bond fide an island ; to 
know, as we steam up the Rhine, that the islet opposite Caub, 
Vrhere Blueher crossed in 1814, was the* spot where, nearly a 
thousand years before, the pious son of Charleniagnc, the 
Emperor Louis-Ie-D6bonnaire, breathed his hist, in the thatched 
lodge erected at his owndespe, while tbe'pribsts prayed around 
Jiis dying-bed I How necessary to bear in mind that both in 
Fhince and England the° sea lias not only gained in some 
quarters, but has &lso left some important harbours dryx niid ■ 
waveless; that the Conqueror would now find it extremely 
difficult, to start from tha^ fiat ’expanse of sandy shore, 
Valery-sur-Somme, and impossible to land at Pevenscy. 

We turn to another characteristic. • There is many an author 
of no slight name, both in j)oetry and prose, of whom it has 
been said, ‘he. never awes us.* Whom this description would 
inclqcle, and whom it \«ould exclude, among writers of this age, 
is a question of some curiosity, and, perhaps, of difficulty. But 
the line, would certainly not be drawn where some persons might, 
d ptUnrit expect to it. It would not, of necessity, embrace* 
all who treated of^ve themes, nor shut out all who ostensibly 
handled fi^t ones. Awe is by no means an entire absentee 
from the pages o£ our {>opular and humoipfis novelists,, 
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authors of** Bleak House’ and ‘The Newcotues.’ It is not 
wholly ignored even amidst the gay rattle of ‘The Roving 
Englishman,’ hovers over the effusions (especially the earlier 
poems) of Elizabeth BroAvning, and sobers from time to time 
the gorgeous eloquenec of Buskin. But it is well-nigh exiled 
from the pages of Macaulay, and n^ver throws its sombre veil 
over the.litiely but inaccurate naiTative of Lord Campbell. 
And to many, 'alas! thkn very dcfidency is of itself a charm! 
How hateful is it — so runs the tenor 4)f their thoughts — to be 
interrupted amidst our recreations with suggestions and reud-' 
niscences of serions things I It iS' the renewal of a custom of 
ancienf’Egypt, the skeleton at the banquet. And yet Aristotle, 
in his famous definition of tragedy, describes it as the corrector 
and refiner of men’s minds,^ through the agency of pity and 
terror. Clio and Melpomene were sisters of old ; and at any 
rate, among Christians, history may be supposed at moments to 
wear as grave a countenance as tragedy.. 

Erom the list of English annalists of this century, who have 
tried to smooth the brow of the Historic Muse, to induce a per- 
petual serenity, and save us fsom the ferrora of her frown, two, 
at least, must be excepted— Dr. Arnold, and Sir •Francis Pal- 
grave. The solemnity with which Arnold depicts the treasures 
of history in his ‘ Lectures ’ may be easily illustrated from his 
actual narrative in the case of ancient Rome ; and we ‘khall see 
a similar treatment of his maljjerial^in the author now before us. 
To a portion of his readers the refiections of the historian will, 
no doubt, be tiresome and unpalatable. We do not ourselves 
like generalities, however soundly qfhical, w-lfich do not seem to 
spring from tlie subject in hand, nor to reflect the native emo- 
tions of the writer. Such is, for example, the panegyric on 
virtue, with which Sallust openi his * Jugurthine War.’ It is 
uncalled-for and out of place ; and l^nce leaves us in a state o! 
mind quite prepared to give credit to the accounts of the lou 
moral standard of character which that author is reported tc 
have displayed. Bijt when, os iu the instance before us, tlie} 
are not only staking aud weighty, but arise naturally tmd nn- 
' constrainedly, then, in our humble judgment, they inefoase the 
value of the volume which contains them, and impart* to ug 
a more vivid idea of the histori&n'^ individuality.. 

It is high time to turn our attention t% some of the viewu anc 
facts' brought before us in this history. One very promineni 
feature in Sir Francis Palgrave’s writings, is his deep convictior 
of ‘ the devolution of autoority ' (to use ills oAvn expression 
from ancient Rome upon the states of modem Christendom 
Hq, believes that the fourth empire «of the Prophet Daniel’) 
so. XCVI. — N. 8. C C 
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vision is not yet come to an end. This last-named point is, of 
course, a question of scriptural interpretation : and we,will only 
at present remark concerning it, that, though at first sight 
strange, it does not' necessarily clash with the prepossessions of 
patristic students. The prior question concerning the actual 
mfluence must, it seems to lis, be one of degree. Oiur author 
pushes the theory of that influence to its utmost Jimits.' His 
friend Hallam, to whom he dedicates this work/ opposes it. 
Palgrave, however, chusis among modern studeitts, Guizot, 
Sismondi, and Allen, on his side ; tb whom we may safely, we 
think, add M. Ozanam. But it remains, we repeat, a question 
of degree. Hallam is shown by his friend to have n^e large 
admissions on the one hand ; and, on the other, it is evident that 
even Palgrave is compelled to recoi'nise the great sway of certain 
Teutonic and Danish elements in Saxony and Normandy. 
Nevertheless, we must say, that such consideration as we have 
been able to give to the subject has certainly stren^hened our 
impression of the amount of influence of ancient Borne upon 
modern civilization. Sir Fran&is is justified in calling attention 
to the remarkably indepeMent nature of the researches of those 
thinkers wh(^ maintain with him the continuity of life* which 
binds the states of the European commonwealth to ancient 
Rome. Savigny is tUe great exponent of Roman law ; and the 
degree ift which such a study tends to confirm the theory of 
Roman influence over Chri^endom may be seen in the very 
able paper of Dr. Maine in the * Cambridge Essays ’ for 1856. 
Guizot, in the second Lecture of his * Cisrilisation eu Europe,’ 
dwells upon the mhnicipal r^me and local government, as well 
as the general legislation and centralized authm-ity of imperial 
government, and the actual idea of autocracy, and of something 
sacred attached to the very ndme of emperor, as part of our 
iidieritanee from the seven-hilled city. And in his later work, 
the ‘Civilisation en*France’ (2tdms Le(^n), he asserts the pre- 
sence of this influence most strongly for his native country, 
though less inclined to press the point with reference to Ger- 
many and England. The lamented Ozanam (who, theologically, 
regarded things from the pole just opposite to that of M. Guizot), 
while giving due weight to the Germanic element, yet no less 
thoroughly aqjcnowleuges the which affected minor 

matters, from the robe of a court-oflicer, or peer, up to the great 
facts of chivalry, scholaAicism, and international law : — ‘ Le nom 
‘ de I’empire, la doctrine de ses juriseonsultes, la popularity 
‘ m8me de ses poetes, servirent a mnintenir I’union des peuplcs 
‘ occidentaux, k fonder pormi eux le droit international, k y 
‘ naturaliser le droit remain, 4 former cette famille puissante 
‘ qu’on appelait la Latini^, qui fit des croisades, la chevalerie. 
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* la scolastfque, toutca les grandee choses da moyen Pal- 

grave, while including all these particulars, is copious likewise 
upon the impress of Roman language upon the European mind« 
He shows how it lived alike in law and in St. Jerome's Bible; 
hi the councils of the Church and o^cial communications of the 
State. He remarks that neither the tongue of Sbakspea:re nor 
that of Goethe have, with all their merits, won the post of uni- 
versal interpreter throughout the* European commonwealth, 
but have yielded in this respect to French — a daughter of the 
Latin. And he eloquently closes his list by reminding us of 
one of those triumphs of Roman dmperialism which are all the 
greatef because exercised over so many unconscious or unre^ 
fleeting subjects. 


‘July and August are monufoents of Roman domination \vhich nill 
ondure when the last vestiges of Iloman ^lendonr shall have perished from 
the face of the earth. They are inscribe on the signa of the Zodiae, and 
will perpetuate the memory of the founders of the Roman empire in the 
regions now covered with the forests of the far West, and in the'plains of ^ 
Australia, until the European, or civi]jzed commonwealth, the great fourth 
empire, shall have fulfilled her appointed course, and be dissolved into the 
miry clay.’ — Vol. i. pp. 78, 79. * 

We must leave this topic with two remarks. Firstly, that he ^ 
who would duly investigate thb intellectual, as well as the 
political developments of mediaeval times, should t^e into 
account the influence exercised by the mind of Greece, and not 
only that of Rome, upon Europe ; a task for the prosecution of 
which ho may find some valuable suggestions in the sketchy 
(but of course able) pftpers lately rejniblished by Dr. Newman, 
under the title of ‘ The OflSce and Work of Universities.’ And, 
secondly, that, in the employment of his native tongue, our 
author’s fondness for the Datinized elements appears to create 
an undue preponderance of wcwrcls* arising from tnat and a kin- 
dred source. Sir Francis Palgrave^does not follow the rule of 
Julius Caesar, * insolens verbum, tanquam scopuluM^ evitare.^ As 
the construction of his aetnences occasionally reminds us of 
French, so too are his words occasionally of foreign origin. 
Some of these, as onomastic and enchorial^ appear to be derived 
from the mint of Mr. Grote’s * History of Greece ; * one of the 
Latin or Italian coinages which occurs in each volume, where 
conspiracies are said to pullulate tHrough the empire, is expres- 
sive, and not easily perhaps replaced ; bpt, in general, the intro- 
duction of so many strange terms must be reckoned a\nong 
those blemishes of style to which allusion has already been 
made. 

The great subject of these volumes being the history of tlie 
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Duchy of Normandy, other countries come under oftr ohserva- 
tion in proportion only as their alTairs are mixed with those of 
the duchy. Of these countries, France is of course the first in 
importance. The distinctness of the two realms is admirably 
impressed upon the reader ; and it is really well to bear it in 
mind, for our neighbours across the Channet have a way of 
^king of the victories of Duke William as if they had resulted 
in a French conquest of EAgland. Our own popular appella- 
tion, the Norman Conqucat, is the correct one. England was 
subdued, and (as Thierry has shown) only after a protracted 
stroggle, and by much skilful policy, as well as valour, by the 
same race which had firat won by the sword the realm whence 
they started to invade Albion ; the same race that mastered 
southern Italy and the prinoipality.of Antioch ; the race which 
has left the monuments of its devotion in Corfu and in Sicily ; 
the ‘patricians of the world’ (as Bulwer Lytton calls them); 
/the captors’ (as Campbell sings) : 

* the captors of England's domains. 

That ennob^ her breed 
And high*metded the blood of her veins.’ 

• 

The period'^ embraced by our author in these volumes is about 
260 years, namely, from a. d. 741 to a. ». 1002. This takes us 
from tho time of Charles Martel until the death of Otho in 
Germany’ (with whom the Saxon line became extinct), and the 
death of Hugh Capet, the first monarch of the Bourbon dynasty, 
and^ founder of their long-enduring royalties. In the inter- 
vening space we encounter iq France, Pepm, Charlemagne, Louis- 
le-D4Donnaire, Charles-le-Cbauve, Louis-le-Bcgue, Chnrles-le- 
Gros, Charles-le-Simple, and Louis d’Outremer, besides some 
rulers of minor importance.. 'In Normandy, we have lU>llo, 
Guillaume-Longue-Ept^e, and Bichard-Sans-Pcur ; the three 
first dukes of the p^vince.* Besides the annals of France and 
Normandy, we are at times borne by the unavoidable com- 
plexities of the Carlovingian era into Germany and into Itfdy. 
With these last countries, however, we shall tvy to meddle as 
little as possible ; enough for us if we can convey to the reader 
a few memoranda concerning the Norftiandy and France of the 
times^ in question ; following«chiefiy Sir Francis Palgrave, with 
occasional hinfs (to be duly acknowledged in their place) from 
Augustin Thierry’s * Conquest of England by the Normans,’ Sis- 
mondi’s ' Histoire deS Fran 9 ais,* and the excellent and interesting 
‘ Histoire des Villes de France,’ by M. Aristide Guilbert, and liis 
'' ' . . ^ 

I A Bmall typographieaf error occurs in p. 900 of this second volume ; Otho's 
deaths correctly given in the table of contents as occurring in the year 1002, is by 
a slip marked 1080. We notlccc^^pots on the sun. 
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eminent* fellow- workers of the Institute^ and other learned 
bodies.^ 

And, jfirstly, of France, In a.d. 741, when we commence, 
Charles Martel is in the zenith of his power. Some nine years 
have passed siniSb he won that famous victory at Poitiers which 
for ever saved Europe from passing under the yoke of the 
Saracens, and is therefore justly tanked with Plattea, Zama, 
Arbela, Leipsic, and some few other great battles which have, 
humanly* speaking, affected the world's destiny for all time. In 
the present year. Pope Gregory HI. has despatched two esnbas-* 
sies to Pepin to sue for aid against the Lombards.^ But 
neither pope nor king complete the transaction, both dying 
wdthin the year. Pepin ig succeeded by quarrelsome sons. 
Pepin-le-Bref, wdio ascends the throne in 762, is the most suc- 
cessful. In 768 he is succeeded by a son known daring his 
lifetime as Charles, but to posterity as Charlemagne— the hero 
of romance and poesy, no less than of sober history. We must* 
not permit oursefves to linger over the deeds of the warrior, the 
legislator, the founder of a Qew order of things in Europe, nor 
to discuss his many resplendent virtues, stained by the one 
fault of grievous laxity in his conjugal relations. But we must* 
say a few words U])on the dismemberment of his empire, because 
the treatment of this subject affords opportunity foiT noticing 
the remarkable contrast between "Sir Francis Palgrave and the 
onlinary run of historians. Popular narrators, herein followed 
implicitly by small compilers, seldom appear to find the slightest 
difficulty in assigning the cause pf any event, however com- 
plex in its nature ; and, further, they almost invariably judge of 
the wisdom of a course of policy by its issue. Our author 
cherishes a line of thought most^opposite to this : he does not 
pretend to fathom all the sources^ and springs of conduct ; 
he desires to acknowledge that often in history do we find 
* tliat blessings and judgments are equally inscrutable ; that 
' ni.any * failures are unaccountable, and many successes inex^ 

S licable ; ’ and lie thoroughly sympathises with the malison of the 
istich, — 

careat successibus, opto, 

Quisquis ab eventu Tactfl notanda putat/ ^ 

Nor is there any feature of his writings which we. more 
admire. Such a course of procedure may of course be car- 
ried beyond the bounds* of reasonableness, as is seen in the 
Turkish annalists, but, kept within tho^e bounds, it is at once 
bold and reverent bold, because frequently challenging the 
hasty, supercilious verdict of man ; reverent, because acknow- 


* Pari?!, 1818 . Fume ct Cic. 


" SiiSitkoiKli. 
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jedgiog l^e unsearchableness of the ways of God. Even among 
heathens we hear of protests against judgments merely based 
upon results. There is nothing more truly aristocratic (in the 
best sense of a much-abused word) than the conduct of the 
Koman senate to their political opponent, Vifrro, in thanking 
him, though so grievously in fault, after the utter rout oi 
Cannm, because ho had not despaired of the commonwealth. 
The grandest oration of ekssical antiquity contains nothing 
grander than that noble declaration — that even if the Athenians 
oouli^ have foreseen the termination of their struggle against 
Philip, they must still have acted in the same way.' That 
Christians should read history thus is the more unpardonable, 
since it leads to condemnation, qot only of the unsuccessful 
patriot, but of every martyr whose deatli cannot be sliown 
to have borne immediate fruits. Yet such is the kind of 
justice which has been meted out to the successors of Charle- 
magne. Gibbon, in a hasty, passing sentence, unworthy of 
his intellect, has condemned the entire lotj' and his verdict 
has found its way, witlibut qu^tion, into all our popular 
epitomes of ^history. Thus, for instance, in a most useful 
‘ set of chronological tables, published by the late Mr. Talboys, 
of Oxford, wc are informed that * the descendants of Charle- 
magne vt^ere imbecile wretches, who neither excited interest 
nor affection.’ Louis-Ic-Diibonnaire, and the third Charles, 
imbecile wretches I Sir Francis Palgrave must, in this case 
be a greater magician than even his warmest admirers might 
suppose ; for he has certainly contrived to enlist on benalf 
of both these sovereigns (and more especially the former) 
our liveliest interest in their lot, and a warm affection for 
their memories. Let us •listen to his appeal on their 
behalf ; — 

* Charlemagne nas one of those great men whose talents, concurring 
with their opportunities, render them sole and single in the world. His 
descendants are inferior by comparison, but not positively. Few amongst 
them can be discovered really delicient in the natural cJUalities or talents 
needed for royal authority ; some possessed those qualities in a high 
degree — prudence, prowess, contrivance, genius, and energy. The fact 
rather is, that, for their historical reputation, they had overmuch talent. 
The rivals — sons And fathcr.«i, fathers and sons, nephetvs and uncles, uncles 
and nephews, brothers and brothers — were too equally motched. Had any 
ope crushed his competitorsl^so as to restore the ancestorial glory, all their 


* See the striking pa-ssage commencing: Mfj 81; toW &ZiKrifjLa ifihy $f$^ 
tl Kpartfirai trvy^firi 7 ^^ vy Oef rd roi^rou r4\os obn iy 

and* again ; El yhp araerf rrpdSrjAa rd fidWoyra y€y^tirSai, HCtl irpopdtaav 

dirayr^s^ ouS* o^ruts ivoerrardoy ng Wa«i Jjv, k. t. A., ending with the 

tUmoiiH appeal to those who fell Marathon and Platsea, Salamis and Artemisium. 
— Demosthenes d^ Coroifil, § 119. § 154 — 160. 
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individual sli)3S and weaknesses would have been forgotten. But the whole 
family yielded to their adverse Nemesis. 

* * Clio has no toleration for the unprosperous ; the mirror in which she 
reflects their images magnifies every blemish. She courses after the 
triumphal car, shouting, like the crowd whom she encourages, and by 
whom she is encouraged — Woe to the vaiSquished, woe to the weak, woe to 
the oppressed, woe to the humble, woe to the poor, — ^men, nations, king- 
doms ! As in the world, so in the page of history.' — Vol. i. p. 13U 

Wc pass onward to Louis-le-Debonnaire. Inferior to his 
renowned father in largeness of views, he was yet a man of varied 
talents and high culture* His private life was far more consist- 
ently strict and religious than that of Ghariemogne, as was shown 
hy the great difference which he immediately effected in the con- 
dition of the court. Though economical in his household, his 
appointments were right ro^l when occasion required ; and to 
hi^ immortal honour he invited an Anglo-^Saxon bard to execute 
a metrical version of the Old and New Testament. This version 
appears to have been excellent for its day ; it became popular ; 
and a portion if still preserved in the library of the British 
Museum. Ambassadors from Asia as well as Europe vied with 
each ether in paying homage to ‘ the imbecile^ wretch.^ He 
made a noble, and not unsuccessful, struggle against the pride* 
of birth insinuating itself into a place where it had no business 
— the dignities of the Church. His greatest fault (ami though 
too common in those days, it was indeed a grievous one) was 
that, in the fifth year of his reign, he compelled his younger 
brothers to become n^puks. 

But the court did not remain uncorrnpt. . Scandal made free, 
it would seem most undeservedly, with the name of Louis's 
second empress, Judith. Count Bernard, the supposed para- 
mour, becomes the object of popular hatred, and a revolution is 
at hand* 

And here, with our author, we cahnot bqt marvel at the ten- 
dency of French history to repeat itself, and run, as it were, in 
cycles. Indeed, the observation appears to us to be capable of 
even a further extension than is assigned to it in the volumes 
before us. The memoirs of Louis-le-Debonnaire’s reign alter- 
nately remind tlie historian of the Fronde and of the great Revo- 
lution of 1789. But, in his second volume, we find (p. 195) 
King Louis d’Outremcr anticipating the policy of Cardinal 
Richelieu by destroying the chateau ot a brigand noble, Sq^'Io de 
Montigny. The primatial see of Rouen is occupied (p. 261) 
by, alas! a forerunner of Cardinal Dubois — Hugh, a* monk of 
S. Denis, ‘ a prodigy of incontinence <uid rapacity.’ Do we 
give credit to French rulers of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries —a Louis XIV., a Louis IJapoleon — for skill in car- 
rying out. political and financial schemes by diose delicate atteii- 
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tions which frequently prove so irresistible ? Here tWO have 
Louis crOutrcnier (p. 251) requesting Guillaume-Longiic-Epee^ 
the Duke of Normandy, to stand sponsor lor his first-born, 
Lothaire ; and the fickle duke, overcome by this mark of 
courtesy from a king, breaking with his associates, llngh-le- 
Grand and Herbert of Vermandoia, and making all manner of 
unsolicited promises to Louis. We will not speak of the scien- 
tific gentry in Paris, who are now recommending horse-flesh as 
a nutritious article of consumption, because their jirototypcs 
must-be sought in an unpleasant quarter, namely (p. 344), among 
those Normans who either retained or returned to their Danish 
heathenism. Hut on one peculiar feature wc must needs 
pause for a moment. In n publication amongst the most 
brilliant which any female pen has produced in our day, the 
^Lettres Parisiennes’ of Madame Emile dc Oirardin, wo find 
one (the third for the year 1844) which touches upon the famous 
salique law. Part of its heading runs as follows : — ‘ Laws against 

* wolves are only made in coi/ntries where there are wolves, 

^ Laws against tlie ambititm of W 9 .men are only made in coun- 

* trie? where ambition is the passion of women.’ And presently 
the fair authoress (now no mpre) proceeds to assert of her coun- 
trywomen in general ‘ L’ambition, e’est toute leur vie ; avoir 

* de rimportance, o’est tout leur revc. lyarnour n’est pour elles 

* qu’un succ^s ; etre aunee, e’est sciilcinent prouver que Ton est 
‘ ainiable.’ Oftentimes, wlwlc studying the history under review, 
and more particularly this second volume, diave wc been struck 
with tlie remarkable infliiencp exercised by women in the events 
of French liistory, and felt with Madame de Girardin, ^ cowment 
les Franqaisf'S »ont parreniies h detriure les effp.ts de la lui 

by their spirit, their tact, their penetiation. The important 
city of Laon is thrice at least (p. 18J)) entrusted to female 
keeping; to great ladies, countesses, or queens — Emma, Her- 
meiigarda, Ogiva ; we should have said four times, for at length 
it is defended by the wife of Lsuis d’Outremer, Gcrberga. The 
last-named sovereign is throughout his life (p. 825) guided by 
either mother or wife. We were about to reckon up some later 
instances of the same circumstance, when, on arriving at page 
777, we found that our author had anticipated our thoughts; 
and we are too' glad to be able to claim his autliority for our 
belief that France is peculiarly marked in this respect to utter 
the j>ere€Li^t qni ante nos nostra divernnt, 

‘ When reviewing French history, no circumstance becomes more pro^* 
miiient than the generfe likeness marking the various convulsions and 
revolutions which the realm has sustained ; the great majority connected 
%vith the influence of some om/ woman in state affairs, lllanche of Castile’s 
bl ind piety, aii{J th<^ Pompadour’s brazen profligacy— Joan of Arc’s rapt 
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visions, anj Agnes Sorcl’s mcvefricious charms. — ^The diplomacy of the 
liucllc, guiding the cabinet or ruling the sovereign, planning the marriage 
oi^prompting the murder, negotiating the peace or provoking the war/ 

A peculiarity this, which, while often lending to the annals 
of that great kingdom a singular gAce and fascinaton, as being 
entwined with iiiiich that is best and fairest in the list, of 
national virtues, is unhappily no le!5s allied, at times, with all 
that is most dark and deserving of condemnation — voluptuous- 
ness, cruelty, revenge. There were great ladies who withstood 
the world’s temptations nobly, or who, after drinking too dgeply 
of its ciij), retired to a life of penitence; and there were many 
who displayed, at great epochs — as the Revolution — unshaken 
heroism and martyr-like de;[^otion. Rut what was the part 
played by tliem, as a class, in the wars of the Fronde, or at 
tin; court of Louis XIV. ? What shall we say of the fact 
(uv^ticed by Sir A. Alison in one of his recent volume^) that it 
was they, who, after the return of the Bourbons in 1815, were 
the most urgent *and clamorous* for blood? Ney might have 
died in obscurity and disgracQ, but thht vengeance has softened 
the remembrance of his errors, and thrown a halo over the 
chequered talc of his career, • 

I But to return to Louis-lc-D<Sbonnaire. The revolution made 
^ head ; his sons, by his first wife, joined it ; Louis was iifipiisoned 
and well-nigh forced to become a flionk. His empress, Judith, 
actually took the veil, and lier brothers were likewise driven 
into monasteries. Tl>e doctrine of indefeasible hereditary right 
had lew consistent supporters/ Inc^ecd, so far was it IVom being 
recognised, that somewhat later in this history (vol. ii. p. 29) 
we find an account of a definite ceremony (the casting up into 
the air the kaum or stalk of corn*^, •whereby the Frankish nobles 
openly renounced allegiance to their king. But a turn in the 
tide took place. The German portion of the empire rose in his 
favour : he was restored ; and the vows of the cm})ress were 
pronounced null and void, as having been made under compul- 
sion. But the gleam of sunshine was soon overcast : again had 
the monarch to meet his sous in the field ; and in the parley 
Avhich ensued so shameful was the desertion of Louis’s friends 
and followers, that the place wheft’e the hosts met (it was near 
Colmar, in Alsace) was long known as the i/ueifcn-feld, the 
Field of Falscliood. ' • 

Now, if rebellion on the part of sons is to be taken^as a suf- 
ficient proof of inherent weakness in a sovereign’s character, wc 
should be compelled to consider even Dai^id, in the Scripture 


^ AVc <lo not ilwvll oil this it hiviiiic rcceutly touoliccl upon in this 

IJcvicw, iii an article uf oiir hwt October Number, lica«lc<r ‘ 
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history, and our own Henry If., in profane history* as weak 
monarchs, no less than Louis-le-D6bonnaire. Not to dwell up<jn 
the person of one so hallowed as David, the two have this in 
common — that they were only too tender towards their unna- 
tural offspring : they hav6 this in common — that both per- 
formed public acts of penance. The first of these characteristics 
may be pardoned by nien of the world as an amiable weakness, 
but will they ever overlook the second? Perhaps no event of 
Louis’s life is less likely to win him favour with the bulk of 
historians than his open confession, before God and man, of his 
sins as a ruler. Perhaps the reader may hence gain a glimpse 
of one cause of the contempt sought to be cast upon this 
monarch. We have not space to^ follow his fortunes ; enough 
to say that he was again restored, 'and died piously, in A.n, 840, 
(as already mentioned,) in that, little island on the Rhine. After 
much confusion and conflict, his sons by the first wife (Herinen- 
garda), Lotliair and Louis-le-Gcnnanique, obtained — Lothair, 
the imperial pre-eminence, with a long slip oPterritory reaching 
from Aix-la-Chapelle to ^Italy, hence often called Lotharingia ; 
Louis^le-Gerpianique, the country eastward of the lihine. To 
Chnrles-Ie-Chauve, the son by Juditli, fell the kingdom of 
France, then, excepting in the lack of Provence, almost equal 
in extent to the France governed by Louis XIV, * 

But the old wounds broke out afresh. The brothers quarrelled, 
even while the Northmen were now ravaging the realm ; and 
for a brief space, in a.i).*858, Louis-le-Gc^manique was acknow- 
ledged as king of France. This, however, did not last : Charles 
was. soon restored; and in tlie course of the following years dis- 
played much vigour and ability. His generals obtained successes, 
in 865, against the Northmen* The king followed the example 
of his father in his fondness for study and patronage of learning, 
and in the brilliancy of his court, and promulgated wise laws, 
though the state of the kingdom unfortunately prevented their 
execution. Amongst the * newsmen’ brought into notice by him 
were two whose descendants enjoy a world-wide celebrity; to 
wit, Count Robert-Io-Fort, the victor over the Northmen, and 
Torquatus the Forester* Of these, the former. Count Robert, 
became the founder of that •Capetian race which was destined 
to supplant the Carlovingians ; while Torquatus was the ancestor 
of a name which, simpTb in its elements — the plant of broom — 
can hardly be surpassed among earthly names for the music of 
its sound and the grandeur and brilliancy of its associations 
— j^lantagenista *roy^3^f magnificent Plantagenet. The 

Capetian family was said to descend from a Parisian cattle* 
merchant, and Palgrave* sides with those commentators on 
Dante who bplie^e*that there is truth in the famous lines: — 
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« * Chiamato fui di la Ugo Ciapetta ; 

Di me son nail i Filippi c i Lui^, 

* Per cui novellamente h Fraiicia retta : 

Figliuol fui d’un beccaio di Parigi/ 

Pnrgat, xx. 49—^2. 

But tills belief was repugnant to the heralds and genealogists 
of later days. As the Capetian crpwn gained glory, denial of 
this lowly origin was loudly uttered, though not proved. Cary, 
whose version we give below,^ informs us that Francis I., in his 
indignation at this passage, forbade the reading of Daute in his 
dominions. Far different was the conduct of our English 
Henry II. ; he allowed a monk, who dedicated to him a work 
of history, to remind him of Torquatus the Forester, and to 
invite him to exult in the lowliness of his progenitor. We 
need not offer an opinion respecting the side on which the true 
grandeur lies. It has always been held as a mark of greatness 
on the part of Napoleon, that when the Austrian heralds, on 
the occasion of his marriage with Maria Louisa, wished to make 
out. for him an illustrious pedigree Ije replied that his [latent 
of nobility dated from the night of Montenotte. 

Charles- le-Cliauve likewise, whether for good or*for evil in the . 
long run may be a question, rattier encoyraged the settlement 
of a party of Danes or Northmen, who came peaceably. On 
the death of his nephew, Louis, thp son of Lothair, he obtained 
from Rome the imperial diadem, though not without profuse 
expenditure in the shape of bribes. Still, in further contests 
with LouIs-lc-Germaifique, he was unsuccessful ; he was forced 
to fly from Italy, but expired on the road. *His children, with 
one exception, had died before him ; a sad loss, for either the 
eldest, or the second son, seemejil peculiarly fitted to succeed 
him. Louis-le-Bcguc (or the Stammerer) alone remained. 

This Louis was thirty-one when lu3 mounted the throne.’ It 
is curious to observe how fully he admitted the consent of the 
people as an element of his royalty. Sir F. Palgravc turns for 
illustration to the case of Louis AVIII. recalled by Napoleon’s 
senate ; but \vc suspect that had his first volume appeared but 
one year later, i.e. in 1852 instead of 1851, a still closer analogy 
miglit have been appealed to. The declaration ; — ‘ Ego Ludovicos 
misericordid Domhii Dei nostri et electione populi Mejc cousiitutus,^ 

* ‘ Hugli Capet wa» I Uiglit: from me de^^cenU * 

The PhillpA and the Louir, of whom France 
Newly is govern’d ; bom of one who plied 
The slaughterer’s trade at Paris/ 

Cary supposes the possibility of a metaphorical allfisiori to cruelly in Hugh 
Capet's father. But this docs not seem probable: a good Italian edition now 
before us does not even allude to such a theory. ^ 

2 Sisniondi. 
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is, in spirit, ])reciscly identical with the legend engraven on 
the coins of Napoleon III. — where the Toluntas is recog- 

nised as well as the gratia DeL It is, however, on this reign of 
L#otiis-lc-Begiie that the anti-Carloviugians appear to us to have 
the strongest case, though Oven he has, in our autlior’s opinion, 
been unfairly disparaged. But, like his ancestor Chnrlcniagne, 
he was blaraeablc in matters matrimonial; and by this time 
(surely to its honour, desi)ite the growls and harsh imputatione 
of Sismondi) the Church had made itself felt. Sons born out of 
wedlock did not occupy in France, Avhatevcr might be the case 
in ]^forlnandy, the same position os formerly, when the land was 
but just emerging out of heathenism. And if, as there is reason 
to fear, I-/ouis-le-Begue’s wdfe was taken from a convent while 
a former spouse was yet alive, we cannot wonder that the law- 
fulness of such an union was not recognised. But, whatever 
this king’s merits or demerits, he had no long opportunity of 
displaying them. His reign did not last two years : in 879 he 
died. A posthumous son was born to him, Vhom we shall in 
due time find upon the tlfrone as Charles-lc-Simple. 

But meanwhile Louis and Carloman, the sons of the first 
spouse, (thoiigK the validity of her marriage was also contested.) 
contrived, after an interregnum, to divide their father’s kingdom. 
They were young and amiable princes. 

* For the first and the last time in the sad Carlovitigian annals — from the 
hero Charles Martel to the Faineant in whom the line expired— the family 
exhibited two brethren sincerely loving each othey, free from envy, jealousy, 
co-operating as loving friends, between whom not the slightest quarrel or 
dissension is recordeo.’ — Vol. i. p. 565. 

It was those melancholy family dissensions, far more than any 
want of energy or talent, that* ruined the Carlovingian dynasty. 
But causes beyond human control likewise influenced the result. 
This third Louis perished^ a foolish, and not very creditable, 
frolic ; being killed on horseback while chasing a fair Danish 
damsel. From this time (882), Carloman reigned alone. But 
his sole reign only lasted aboiit'two years and orhalf, as he was 
killed in the chase at the close of 884. 

For a moment the empire founded by Charlemagne appeared 
to be re-united. Charles-lo-Gros (or as his German subjects 
called him, Karl der Dickc), already emperor, and king of 
Italy, was invited to talcc the crown of France. But in men-^ 
tioning the early anticipations of events occurring in modern 
French history, we ought to have included that sad laxity con- 
cerning the value of political oaths which constant revolutions 
have such a tendency to create and foster. * C^est h treizi^me^ said 
the jesting Prince Talleyrand, as he took the oath of allegiance 
to Louis Philippe, drs Framiah. Many a French liegeman 
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might hava almost said as much in the times wc are now dis- 
cussing. , And it must be owned that the reigning family had 
djipe but too much to encourage this want of principle. There 
had been too much of deceit and violence aisplayed in their 
dealings with each other to give them any right to adopt a lofty 
moral tone towards those beneath. His German subjects rebelled 
under the leadership of a nephew, Arnold of Corinthia, who 
contrived to win from his uncle the* Teutonic crown. Charles 
was deserted in his own realms ; he sickened of a loathsome 
disease, and died patient and contrite in a. i>. 888. The French 
have generally declined to recognise the validity of his reign in 
France. 

Few readers can find it' possible to recollect, or would care 
to recollect, a tithe of the dates which, for clearness and accu- 
racy's sake, are here recordeS, But there are two which the 
student will do well to take a hint about from Sir F. Palgrave, 
and carefully bear in mind. They are easily remembered. In 
A.T>, 800 eight) Charlemagne is solemnly crowned at Kome 
as Emperor of tBe West. In a. d. 888 {three eights) was that 
Carlovingian empire utterly dismembeted, never to be re-united. 
One more date may perhaps*be advantageously jnmressed on 
those to whom a memoria technim lends any aid. Take unity • 
from the right hand 8 of the last date, and add it to the left 
hand 8, and the result is 987. With that year ende(>for ever 
the Carlovingian dynasty ! ' ♦ 

Competitors for the prize came forward. The successful 
one was Eudes Capet^the Count of Paris. But a strong party 
maintained the rights of Louis-Le-Bdgue’a posthumous sou. 
His extreme youth — he was only five years old when Carloman 
died — ^had been the ground of exclusion. But he is now brought 
forward, s^ggles, makes compromises with Eudes; and at 
length, on the count’if death in 899, is accepted as the sovereign 
of Fnuice. 

This is a long and important reign. The (question of the 
monarch’s character again affords to Sir Francis Palgrave an 
opportunity of ^displaying his independence of thought. 

* Charles, Louis-le-Begue’s posthumous son, like Charles-le-Gros, is the 
victim of an epithet, stupidly imputed, and therefore taken for granted ; 
and the slur, once admitted, has nevdT be^n investijrated or denied. Possibly 
the soubriquet as first bestowed in some satirical song Sr ribald minstrel 
ballad. How many a vaudeville has infiuenfed the fate of Francy, and 
contributed an essential clement to French history. Modern historians, 
when speaking of Charles, vie with each otlier in ringing the changes of 
contemptuous depreciation, — ** ce roi si imbccille/* “ cc roi h6bcte,*' “ d’nn 
esprit si obtus,** and so on. From the highest ^nd most pldlosophical 


‘ See Palgrave, vol. ii.ji. 323. 
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writer of tbe pragmatic ** Precis,** and conceited ** Manuel/^ the v are all con- 
sentient in this view. 

* Carolm simplex^ or Carolus siullus, as the old Capet chroniclers call him, 
was, however, as appears from the very facts related by his detractois, 
right-minded, clever, active, full of expedients, profiting by experience, 
excepting that be never acquired the statesman’s indispensable qualifica- 
tion— he lacked the power of niliintainiug constant vigilance, or, in other 
words, constant distrust. He was wary^ yet not suspicious, unable to 
defeat craft by cunning. He pi;oceeded too openly, never attempting to 
circumvent the factious against whom he had to contend, by machinations 
like their owe. In a worldly sense, honesty is not always the best policy— 
firequently quite the contrary. Charles was honestly simple : this simpli- 
city was Iblty before the world. Many and grievous faults had Charles to 
answSr for ; but the contumely cast upon him as Charlesde-Smjale is his 
highest praise. 

* The traditionary depreciation of his character, so implicitly adopted, 
denaturalizes the history of this crisis, by attributing to the monarches 
alleged incapacity the misfortunes he sustained. We must rehabilitate his 
reputation, not for his sake, but for our instruction. Unless Charles be 
properly estimated, weshallhave to wonder (as bis gainsay ers confess they 
do) at the successes obtained by him— successes which, according to this 
popular historical assumption, become unaccountable. Considering the 
extreme adversity of the times, Charles had been eihinently prosperous. 
A miraculous regeneration of moral principle among the Franks could 
alone have sustained the expiring monai'chy,’ — Vol. ii. pp. 3, 4. 

We are nol meXm^Ajurarein verba magistrif even in the case 
of such a teacher as the historian before us. We shall pi^bably 
be compelled to dissent, in part, from the severe condemnation 
M-hich we perceive to be iu store for the Crusades. We hope that 
it is possible to think moi;e favourably than he appears to do of 
King Richard Cocur-de-Lion : we are unable to sympathise with 
his seeming regret., for the destruction of the murderous and 
ruthless pirates of Borneo.^ But, in the instance now under 


^ Ab we ore here proceeding to support our author m the text, we must bog the 
iadulgenoo of our readers if we devote a note of som Acngih to the consideration 
of these obiter dicta. And, firstly, of tbo Dyaks or Dayaks. We read in this 
work (vol. ii. p. 303) : * And until the sea give up her dead, has not the a]^lauding 
voice of our legislature drowned the Dayak^s ciy for vengeance ? ’ We can only 
suppose Sir F. Palgrave to refer to Sin J. Brooke’s destruction of the pirates in 
Borneo. It may be questioned whf^jbher these pirates are correic^ly termed Dayaks ; 
but there is no question that the following letter, written from Singapore in 1855, 
is corroborated by abundanee of similar testimony : — 

'They have humbugged us here nicely. Owing V) Sir J. Brooke’s being brought 
to a trial for murder on going beyond his orders, he did nothing towards stopping 
the pirates from ^thering again ; and now they are out again, stronger than ever. 
He was tried whilst we were in Singapore (the chief justice of Calcutta coming 
down on purpose), and acquitliod i but the mischief was done. 1 heartily wish 
some of the heads*’ were out here, and could sec some of the scenes that are wit- 
nessed here now, again and again. A junk is taken (a pirate junk), her decks are 
one mass itf blood, her paint all stained with it, torturing instruments of all kinds 
on board, and the men bc^^ting how many they have killed.* 

This extract, from a private letter, which we Tenow to be genuino, was 
published in a newspaper of June 6th, 1856. And on what principle the 
pirates can cry for vepgcancc,^ which is not equally applicable to Thurtell cr 
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conslderatich. Sir Francis has, so far as we can judge, a very 
strong case, and one which should be a lasting warning agunst 
a J[>lind acquiescence in the justice of popular nick-names. We 
say so tar as we can judge, for we are writing, it must be con- 
fessed, without the means of access to the original authorities 
for the peiiod. Frodoardus, Bichlrius, and the old abbot of 
S. Quentin, Dudo, are not* within our reach. But thus much 
we can do : we can refer to two or three other writers of name, 
who more or less fully touch upon the question, and see what 
evidence they 'produce. Gibbon, as we have intimated, accepts 
the ridiculous epithets of the 5a2d, the stcmiTnerer, the 'fat 0 scad. 
the gimple, as if they were necessarily jiist, and established their 
own correctness. Kc further proof does he vouchsafe to us. 
M. Emile de Bonncchose, in his lucid and excellent short ‘ His- 
toire de France,’ ^ adopts unhesitatingly the common crjr : — * II 
‘ est connu sous le nom de Charleo le Simple ; et I’histoire, qui 

* se tait sur la plupart des dvdneraents de son rtgne de vingt- 
‘ cinq ann^es, not^ a transmis avec sun sumom le souvenir do 

* son incapacity.’ No syllable of proof, unless we accept as 
such the mention of this king’s cession*of Normandy to Kollo — 
an actVhich might 'be shown to be extremely, wise and long- 
sighted. Conversion to Christianity formed a condition of this 
cession ; and in a few generations these ‘ filthy pirates^’ as Mr. 
himerson terms them, became the gallant and chivalrous defen- 
ders of the Cross, the glory of France and of all Christendom. 
We turn to AUgustin Thierry. He is entirely with us in 
approval of the king’s* policy in this important and memorable 
transaction. ‘ King Charles,’ he tolls us, ‘ \Vho was surnaraed 
‘ the Simple or the Stupid, and with respect to whom history 

* has preserved the first of these appellations, had sufficient good 
‘ sense on this occasion M listen to mS voice of his people' Now, 
as Tliierry’s subject, tne Norman conquest, does not lead him 
to mention any other of Charles’s acts, we are simply left to 
infer that he -did not display good sense on other occasions. 
Again, not a single proof, not 'even an illustration, of the 
assumed stupidity. But Sismoodi,^a his ample narrative of 
tiiirty volumes, may at any rate be expected to find room for 
detmled evidences of King Charles’s incapacity. Let us look 

- — - 

Palmer, we are at a loss to perceive. There could 0Ot be a formal trial m the 
pirate’s case ; but, if that had been possible, can any one doubt but that coniaction 
must have ensui^ 1 The question of the Crusades is, of course, too large and 
important for a note : and, on second thoughts, we think it better to defer the dis- 
cussion of the animal most lit to represent our Itichard I.~tho lion — in accordance 
with popular estimation, or the tiger, which Sir F. Palfmve considers to bo the 
true type. 

1 Paris. Firmin Didot, 1S48. An English tninslation has been published. 
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to them. Having mentioned the coronation, he narrates the 
advance of the supporters pf Charles against the rival Eudes. 
The young king, he informs us, soon showed the justice of the 
epithets bestowed upon him. ' Ilis imbecility more than out- 

* weighed the advantages of his position. It is probable (!) that 
•those who had arrayed themselves on his side hastened to 

* desert him, after having had proofs of his incapacity. We hme 

* not^ hovo&oer^ any details oT the civil war which raged at this 

* epoch, and which was marked by very few combats.’ Again, 
so far, mere assertion. If Charles’s adherents enjoyed j)roots of 
his ^Uy, we have not the^ like advantage. But what is the 
evidence that they had proofs ? None whatever ; only the his- 
torian’s ipse dusit — • il cst probable.’ But why, perhaps suggests 
the reader, did the groat lords abandon him ? Is not this in 
itself sufficient evidence ? As well might it be asked, why the 
wind which blew dryness from the east yesterday is now 
bringing rain from the south-west ? There is no limit to the 
complexity of causes — self-interest mostly at the bottom — which 
determined the political changes of this era. If all who were 
suddenly left by their partisans <are to be excluded from the 
list of able men, then assuredly it will prove a very hard task 
to discover a single man of ability in Carlovingian days. But 
ought %oe of the nineteenth century to adopt this strange test 
of capacity ? Has our age never heard of' Us adieuoo de Fon- 
tainebleau ? Has it never seen a minister, commanding a par- 
liamentary majority, suddenly, at th'e moment when his position 
seemed secure, deserted by numbers of <:hose who had raised 
him to power? 

But wc have not done with Sismondi and his estimate of 
Charles-le-Simple. Tiiis distinguished author is a strenuous 
supporter of the compact with!RoUo. Ha observes, very justly, 
that although it might appear disgracefiut as a sanction of the 
usurpations of valour over weakness, it was in reality accordant 
with sage policy, and for the interest of all parties. ‘ The French 

* king was only yielding to the Normans what they already held 
^ — what they had render^ worthless by their Mvages ; whilst 
^ he acquired a defender in exchange for a mortal •enemy.’ And 
he proceeds to show how Neustria the province was then 
called) was repovated and restored from a'* degenerate state to 
one of military virtues, by the union of its race with these valiant 
soldiers. This ])rocee(Jing, then, on the part of Charles was not 
apparently simjde, at least in any bad sense of the word. One 
more point and wc quit the subject. Sismondi presently remarks 
on the general superiority of the German armies at this epoch 
to those of France. Nevertheless, in a.d. 915, the Germans 
are, on his own shj^wing,idefcatcd ; Saxony ia entered and over- 
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run, its towns and strong castles and palaces are seized, and 
restored to their lawful owner, Henry, duke of Saxony and 
Thuringia. And by whom is all this effected ? By none other 
tlian this foolish Charles. The ndivetepi the historian’s comment 
here is unsurpassable : ‘ Charles the Simple obtained, even in 
‘ Germany [where the art of war was^so well understood], suc- 
‘ cesses to which his incapacity did not seem to have destined 
‘ him , — des succis uuxqueh son inccipaeiti ne sembhit pas t avoir 
* destinin'^ Is it possible to give a more marked example .of the 
very un-Baconian process of first assuming a man’s charadfer^to 
be of a certain stamp, and then applying this as a ma^ premiss, 
under which all single actions must be arrayed by a jrrocrustean 
arrangement ; instead of inductively arriving at the conclusion 
that a man who could make wise treaties, conquer gallant 
armies, and whose aid was sought by various parties in Sjuabi^ 
Bavaria, aim Saxony, could not be quite the fool that his 
opponents chose to pall him. 

But the contending parties in Francq-at length finally over- 
threw Charles. He died in captivity at Peroime, in 929, and 
was succteded by Baoul, a temporary interloper, neither .Carlo- 
vingian nor Capetian, who had already beqn acknowledged in 
Belgic Gaul, though not in Aquitaine. Never having nujide his 
claim good universally, this usurper, ^Baoul, is not numbered in 
the lists of the French monarchs. Raoul (or as Sismondi terms 
him, Rodolphe) died at the commencement of 936. 

A son of Charles-le*Simple, named Louis, had with his 
mother Ogiva escaped to England, when his father was cap- 
tured. He lived to relate the manner of his escape. It was 
homely enough ; he was concealted in a truss of hay. England, 
the land of exiles, here appears iri a very favourable light, 
thanks to the nobleness of its sovereign, the glorious Athelstane. 
The young Prince Louis received not only all the attention due 
to his position, but w'as trained in all the culture which became 
it. And when, on Raoul’s death, He was sent for, at the age of 
thirteen, to assume the crown of France, his subjects distinguished 
him as Louis from beyond ^ea, Louis (^Outremer. 

In attributing the mil of the Carlovingian dynasty less to the 
incapacity of the rulers, than to oth& causes of a^complicated 
nature. Sir Francis Palgrave has at leasts, one ally across the 
channel, and that one is of himself a host. M. Guizot, after 
noticing the explanations of those who would ascribe everything 
to the avarice and ambition of the nobles and royal officers, or 
else to the weakness of the sovereigns an<l their inferiority to 
Charlemagne, announces his opinion of these solutions in one 

^ ^ • , 

' Sismondi, Histoirc des Fran 9 aiB, tom. iii. pp. 307,»336,^343. 

NO. XCVJ. — N,S. 1> D 
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brief sentence : ‘ Eumlicatiom Svidemmenf Hroites ‘et„puiriles.^ ’ 
But at the epoch we have now reached, a dark shadow is seen 
creeping over the stage. The President of the Assembly winch 
summoned Louis from Vwyond the sea was the Count of Parisj 
Hugh, known as Hugh-le-Orand, or Hugucs-le-Blanc. Amidst 
the struggles with Charles-le-SimpIc the opposition had for 
a moment raised Hugh’s father. Count Robert, to the. throne. 
But Robert was slain in battle w'ithin. a year. Hugh’s uncle, 
Eudes, had previously been acknowledged king in Neustria, 
before the coronation of Charles the Simple. Hugh’s brother- 
in-law, Raoul, had in a similarly lax and incomniete manner 
been a king. Son, nephew, brother-in-law of kings, it was 
naturally expected that he would try to encircle his own brows 
with the diadem; but tliis Hugh shrank from attempting. 
Either, as our author not improbably suggests, the remembrance 
of his father’s fate and the knowledge of the miserable end of 
BO many who had played a false part, withheld him, as with the 
dread of an avenging Nemesis ; or else he was satisfied with the 
indirect influence he would obtain, and his own actual extent 
of authority, which was immense. He was supreme in the 
duchy of Neukria and the duphy of France (this duchy included 
the country between the Seine and the Meuse) ; he laid claim 
to the duchy of Burgundy, and was lay-abbot of S. Martin of 
Tours, of S. Denis, and S. 'Germain dcs Prtis.* 

And here we pause .for a moment over the difference of 
opinion which the mention of lay-abbaqics and affaire ecclesias- 
tical calls forth in the narrators of these events. It would not, 
we suppose, be difficult to call from Ultramontane historians 
somewhat indiscriminating eulogies of the clergy of this age. 
Apologies for any seeming lascity of principle, with sympathetic 
recognition of their good works, may be found in the pages of 
M. 0 zanam^ one of the very best, and gentlest, and most large- 
minded of that school. For full and candid recognition of the 
Churches part in the work o£ civilization we necdly hardly say 
that M. Guizot is among the foremost. He nmintuins that on 
marly occasions when the clergy are accused of grasping at poli- 
tical power, the fact simply was that -they were tlic only persons 
who possessed any real ideacof order or government at all. For 
the selectioif of every blot (and they are often deep and most 
disfiguring blots), foi® the imputation of every bad motive, for 
the omission of all extenuating circumstances with reference to 
the character and conduct of the clergy, we must turn, witli 
regret be it saW, to the flowing and vigorous narrative of 
Sismondi. 


* Civ. cn France, 24^inc IiC 9 oo. 


* Siamondi. Palgravc. 
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Doubtl(?Ss indignation at what is wrong is a noble feature ; 
blit it may be permitted, with M. Guizot, to desiderate in 
Sismondi un pen plus d" impartialite et de libertS dans V imagina- 
tion; and to hold with Uallam, th^t Mie sometimes demands 
^ from the men of past times more than human frailty and ignor- 
^ ance could have given.’ It is under ^the impression of a logical 
connexion that Sismondi heads his ninth chapters (embracing 
events from 851 to 869) with the words, Progrm de la puissance 
sacerdotale^ et deplorable etat de V empire des Francs. It may be 
well, therefore, to learn from Sir F. Pi^lgrave, what we* Should 
never discover from Sismondi, the way in which the State was 
during this era treating the Church. (We premise that wliile, 
with Dr. Arnold, Sir J. Stepljen, Bowden, and many more, we 
s}mipatliise with the Hiidebrandine reforms alluded to by our 
author, tliis sympathy must not be construed into an acceptance 
of that pontiff’s theories on the relations of the Church with the 
State.) • 

‘ Direct and iinmi^stakeable simony was not uj^frcqnent, money or money’s 
worth ; yet from its very grossness* this most vulgar form was the least 
injurious to the Chujeh, whose interests received hir more ilamage when 
the preferments were dictated by thc^ temptations which, tripping in, 
velvet-shod, do not startle the slumbering conscience.— policy, convenience, 
or family aggrandisement. • 

* Occasionally the prerogative appointees were men of secular or disre- 
putable lives, — bowling bishops, sporting bishops, drunken bishops, cam- 
paigning bishops ; but even when they were of an average character, decent 
and tolerable, the preferments were vitiated in public opinion by the 
certainty that the proportion of good was a cliance, and that the patronage 
was exercised solely for patronage sake;^ of which the most flagrant 
examples were such as that which Herbert of Vermandois now so anxiously 
sought to afford. In the cases belonging to this class, and they had become 
matters of common occurrence, the absurdity was even more revolting 
than the scandal. An ordinary man, decorously lukewarm, smattei^ngly 
learned, moderately dull, or cleverly worldly, might he useful in the See ; 
hut to instal a little fellow, bigger than a haby^ yet hardly grown up into 
a hoy, was an outrageous mockery of the Christian community. The 
ceremony w as equally sorrowful and ludicrous ; the child, taught to repeat 
the responses, or to,€pell them if he could not get them by heart, usually 
behaved pitiably. Sometimes the terrified urchin would whimper, ndl in 
fear of losing the bishopric, a loss which he could nowise appreciate, hut 
lest, as a dunce, he should receive the accustomed chastisement for not 
knowing his lesson. Such is the naive description given by a contemporary 
who had too often witnessed and deploixd these grievous spcfctacles, Hatto, 
Bishop of Vercelli. They were amongst the hea>f5' abuses and tribiilalyns 
of the Church, which Hatto records, not to he mitigated until the age of 
reform, the age of Hildebrand.’ — Vol. ii. pp. 81, 82, 

To return to Louis d’Outrcmer. There is no external gift 
more valuable to a riiler than a good e^t on horseback. 
Amidst wide differences of all sorts, 6ur liege lady in Britain 
and her ally in Paris resemble each other* in beu^<g able 
‘ To witch the world with noble horsemansliip.’ • 

D D 2 
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The admiration felt for this gift as a mark of nobility is not 
new. We all remember Alexander and Bucephalus, and many 
still think with Spenser, 

' But chieily skill to ride seems a science 

. Proper to gentfe blood/ 

Hci*e is an illustration from the •history before us. Louis, 
having crossed from Dover, lands at Boulogne ; the Frankish 
chieftains are there to greet him. 

‘But pre-eminently remarkable is II u«:h-le- Grand; the mightiest of the 
asseipbly, in the humblest aititiulet holding by the bridle the right regally 
caparisoned steed. The spirited animal was unruly ; but his master was 
come. Into the -saddle the young Louis bounded without touching the 
stirrup, or help from groom; tlifit bound was worth a kingdom! The 
avenging sentence impending upon the^ race of Charlemagne appeared to 
be reversed; loud shouts testified the admiration of the multitude, who 
sought to accept the omen ; and Hugh4e-Grand, accompanying the IJ.ing 
to his hostel, walked humbly by liis side, his serving Squire.’ — P. ICG. 

It is this Hugh, by the way, and not his stjll more celebrated 
son, that Dante is understood to mean by Ugo di Ciaiypctta. Wc 
cannot wonder that Louis soon^ attempted to break from the 
humiliating ^thraldom in which Hugh sought to retain him. 
Even Sisniondi, while blaming Louis’s want of good faith (a 
rare article on any "side in those days), gives this youthful 
sovereign full credit for courage and activity. It is but little 
of his story that we can telP; but it may be found in tlio volume 
under review, which in* continuity of narrative seems to us 
superior to its predecessor. Louis d’(dutremer had his full 
share of the troubles of a ^rown, not, liowever, unlit by bless- 
ings. His excellent mother, Ogiva, was replaced by a devoted 
wife, Gerberga. She was the widow of GiU)crt, Duke of 
Lorr^nc, one of Louis’s best Supporters. The king repaired to 
Chevreinont to offer his condolences to Gerberga on the death 
of her first husband. He was abundantly successful ; they 
were married, though the lady was considerably the senior. Of 
their large and numerous family none survived their father 
but the eldest, Lothaire, and the youngest, Chirles. The pro- 
minent feature of Louis d’Outremcr’s reign is his connexion 
with Normandy, and its young duke/Richard-sans-Peur.’ On 
the whole, ojv sympathies ih the negotiations and contests are 
decidedly with the Norman side, though the devoteduess of 
GeAerga^ lends interest to the cause of Louis. During this 
reign, which lasted eighteen years, from 936 to 954, an event of 

^ An episode in this history is the subject of l^lss Yonge’s clever talc, * The 
Little Duke/ t.c. RichaTd'Sans'Feur. Sir Francis does not, however, support tho 
lady's very favourable account of Oaillaame-longue-tSp^, and he says more on 
behalf of Gerberga. Qas MisaaYonge any authority for Lothair's cruelty? It is a 
shocking charg^. ^ 
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European importance occurred on the side of Germany. That 
country Had been frequently invaded by hordes less civilized 
than the very Saracens, less tameable than the Northmen ; the 
brutal merciless Magyars, or Hungarians. They had been 
known to starve to death many oj their prisoners; they had 
stripped priests of every garment, and shot at them for marks ; 
and now, taking advaritjige of troi^blous times, they made a 
liasty raid into Italy they penetrated into France. This last- 
named incursion was in 937 ; and about sixteen years later they 
again appeared, and reached Burgundy. If scientific men con- 
jecture aright, many a family owes tQ that Magyar inrojld of 
953 tlic mourning robe worn for those who have perished pre- 
maturiily, many a beauty the early loss of her charms. They 
are believed to have been tflie human cliannel whereby the 
scourge of small-pox was brought into Europe. It dat^s from 
thfe period. 

But the Magyars were not left uncliastised. On the 10th of 
August, 955, being the feast of S. Laurence, Oiho of Ger- 
many met those heathens on the west .of the river Lech. The 
(icnnan preparation was mosfr religious. Storms raged in the 
air; but Otho knelt on the ground, prayed to* the God of , 
battles, received the Holy Communion frog:i a priest, afterwards 
canonized as S. Adalric, and addressed his troops in iv manner 
worthy of such a conimeiiement of .the day. Conrad, the noble 
who (like the Koderic of Spanish ballads) had, in a moment of 
vexation, invited these dire foes of Cliristcndom, besought that 
he might fall by their *hand. His prayer was granted ; but not 
till he liad done his part in gaining»an overwhelming victory, a 
victory blest to all Europe, for it saved it from falling a prey to 
the fierce invaders ; blest likewi^^to the vanquished ; for they 
grew quiet and became Christians. From that day (which our 
author would class with Poitiers) Otho was always ^styled 
Emperor. He had been saluted as such by bis soldiers on the 
field of battle, and in time wa,s duly elected and crowned 
iih])erially. But we must return to France. 

Louis died youngs being only in his thirty -third year. Ilis 
end was singular. Mattcr-of-iact Sismondi, in narrating the 
manner of his death, by his horse falling upon him, makes him 
give chase to a wolf, by which the quadruped«is frightened. 
But Sir F. Palgrave declares Louis's Qjprn account to be^ less 
definite. lie had, certainly, when riding quietly near the river 
Aisno, suddenly dashed out of the road across the fields, and the 
rotlenness of the ground made his horse stumble. Louis told 
his attendants, says Palgrave, * that a Volf, or something 
‘ like a wolf, or which he imagined was like a wolf, Iiad crossed 
‘ before him, and he had given chase thc» phantom animal.’ 
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Ills blood must already have been in a diseased stute ; fur the 
terrible complaint known as elephantiasis ensued, *and soon 
ended a career which had seemed long by reason of the events 
crowded into it, and the King’s energy and ability. Our author 
cites a curious ejpitivph, composed shortly after Louis’s death. 
The concluding lines, thou^ very obnoxious to verbal criticism, 
may help to remind us of the length of this sovereign’s reign 
(the same as poor Louis Philippe’s), of the day of his death, the 
10th of September, and of the fact that the continuance of the 
dynasty therein prayed for was only granted for a space of time 
eqn^ m length to Louis own life. Thirty-three years more 
bring us to the fatal 987, and to the words inscribed, wc arc 
told,* in capitals on all the French monastic records : — 

‘lire DIJFECERUNT REGES DE STIRPE KAROLI. 

* Octavum-decimum regnando subegcrat annum ; ^ 

Quadris September Idibus exit iter. 

Lector, posce r3eum, Francoriim posce salutem^ 

Hoc regale genus servet in orbo Dcus»/ 

Lothaire, otherwise Olothaire, and originally in Gcruiart 
IIIbd-TIer/^ succeeded. Notydt Hid IIugh4c-Grand clutch the 
sceptre for himself, or for the ^on who had been born to him in 
Ilia old age. But his power had been increasing. It seemed 
but too tprobablc that the duchy of France must be united to 
the Crown, or the Crown 4o the duchy. W c cannot afford 
.space for the narrative of ,,the struggle. At one moment Hugh 
Capet is in great danger, and disguises hijnself as a groom. An 
^ ower canny ’ ini;-keeper, who suspects the real condition of 
the groom, is bound by Hugh’s attendants, forcibly carried with 
them when they start on the morrow, and, when the danger of 
pursuit is over, dropped like a bundle on the road — a terrible 
warning against an indiscreet display of acuteness. At other 
times ^the Capetian star is virtually in the ascendant, and vve 
are reminded of the touching and almost prophetic speech oi 
Louis d’Outreiner to Hugh •Capet^s father, IIugh-le-Grand. 
^ Hugh, Hugh, how many good things hast thou«taken from me, 
^ how many evils hast thou brought on me. . . . My captive 

* sire was delivered by death from misfortunes like those which 

* are crushing me, and I myself reduced to the same extremities ; 

* I possess nothing of the royalty of my ancestors but the ap- 
‘ pcatance. I regret tw. live, and cannot dic.’“ Poor Lothairc 
was at seasons in a somewhat similar plight ; but his troubles 
too w'ere shortened. In the spring of 9o6, he suddenly sickened 

^ — - 

* Palgrave, voL ii. p. 323, * SUmondi. 

^ KicheriuH, cited by BonnccliOHc. 

t 
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and died. •Inhere was a general suspicion of poison ; but nothing 
wj\8 ever proved. His funeral was remarkable for its grandeur 
and solemnity. 

Louis, son of Lothairc, had already been associated with his 
father in the government, and thus ipecognised as the successor. 
He commenced his reign with spirit, and was engaged in trying 
a chief foe of his father, the Archbishop of Khcinis, Adalbero. 
But again a horse is concerned with events. Having reigned 
one year, Louis meets with an accident in the hunting-field. 
He too does. not recover. 

On the 1st of June A.n. 987, just 839 years ago, Hugh C&pet 
stejiped into the seat which no descendant of Charlemagne was 
thenceforth to occupy. Hugh Capet, the ancestor of the saga- 
cious Philip Augustus, the saintly Louis IX., of the nation’s 
darjing Henry of Navarre, of Louis XIV. the tenant of a 
throne for seventy-two years, the king, selfish, levelling, sensuous, 
yet grand withal, and not devoid of Lome redeeming virtues, of 
Louis XVI. whoso death has done more for royalty than all 
displays of power and inagmficcncc cifn affect, by the might of 
meekness, the mysterious charm of suffering. 

That royal house is now, to hrynan eyes, upon tfie wane, and 
may seem, as represented in Spain and *1110 two Sicilies, and 
even in the person of the Comte de Chambord, ajmost^o merit 
the appellation of its great rival, of being an effete race. If it 
be the will of the Most High that.it should yield its long- 
enduring throne, the «>ldest in alf Europe, to a new dynasty, 
let it be remembered lliat this is nothing more than bcfel the 
House of Charlemagne himself. If ^hat crown has twice within 
the j)rcsent century been bestowed by the nation upon the 
members of another family, that *Baine nation bestowed it upon 
Hugh Capet. If any of tlie Capetian race felt misgivings, as 
they seem to have done, concerning the manner of tlieir entry 
into supreme power, let it be considered how carefully the 
present Emperor of the French abstains from dishonouring the 
day on which Louis XVL was guillotined, and how his uncle, 
while apparently planning the erection of the Madeleine for the 
glorification of the army, secretly intended it as an exjuatory 
monument to the memory of tlie slaughtered monarch, and 
Marie Antoinette, and the other victims of the Kfevolution. 

But for us, who aim, however humblj^and unworthily, the 
adoption of a tone which does not of necessity shout with the 
successful, nor display the captives in a triumph to strangle 
them when the ceremony is over, this does not seem the time 
w'herein to descant upon the faults or misfortunes of the Bour- 
bon sovereigns of France. Far be it from us to sympathise 
with those, either here or on the Continent, ^o in such an hour 
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would remind ua only of their failings. Their gltfry, as M. de 
Montalembert has recently expressed it, is part of the glory of 
France ; and sure we are that it is utterly alien from the better 
minds of England to speak of the fallen greatness in any voice 
but that of compassion and respect. We cannot presume to say 
whether their day is over ;^ut if it be past and gone, it has not 
vanished prematurely, nor^ without leaving ennobling and even 
hallowed reminiscences. 

It must be owned that we have been somewhat inconsistent 
in devoting so much space to France, when our ostensible 
theme is Normandy. It is possible that the work before U3 
may be partially guilty of having seduced us into this fault. If 
the amount of attention to bo given to Normandy must be com- 
paratively limited, this does not arise from any lack of interest, 
but simply from want of space and time. For Normandy, even 
now, ivhen it has long been part of the French dominion, is 
replete with peculiar interests to Englishmen. Its external 
features justify the sensp in which tre should understand tlic 
epithet belle far more than the ordinary aspect of la belle France. 
Its archaeology. Is peculiarly rich and interesting ; and if some 
native sacana were inclined fo deduce from its buildings an 
unwarrantably early* date for pointed architecture, they were 
satisfactorily refuted, as they themselves now admit, by the 
researches of an English IVlember of Parliament, the late IVlr. 
Gaily Knight. Acknowledging the truth of these assertions, 
that in this and that place a church had 'been built at the time 
asserted, he showed that the original structures had either nut 
remained, being burnt by the Northmen, Avhilc yet they wor- 
shipped^ Thor, or else, if the^ jiad remained, were not pointed. 

But if Normandy be the land of eccle.sia8tical remains, in few 
places have they undergone severer trials. Monasteries con- 
verted into warehouses or country residences, are again and 
again mentioned in Mr. Knight’s interesting little volume. Our 
Yorkshire Abbeys, Rievaulx, Fountains, Kirkstall and otliers, 
are at least protected, and preserved in the present century 
from such a fate as this. Indeed, what Mr. Knight saw going 
on in 1831 suggested to him very naturally the aspect of Eng- 
land in the time of Henry’VIII. We do not mention these 
things ad invidiam, b(jt it is right that they should be fairly 
kno^n. 

One other circumstance should be also looked in the face by 
men of thought and ol^ervation on either side of the Channel. 
The progress of civ^ization brings with it trials of its own. Let 
these be assigned to their proper causes, when duly investigated. 
But let us not seek, on cither side, to inflame religious rancour. 
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already (fiiite hot enough without the aid of fresh fuel and 
tinder, W dragging questions of creed into provinces with which 
•they are not concerned. Manufacturing distress is not to be 
charged upon any form of Christianity. Mr. Gresley has truly 
remarked, that the statistics of Presbyterian Glasgow ought to 
close the lips of those travellers who attribute all the misery of 
Lyons or Amiens to ^ the incubus of popery.’ On the other 
hand, certain .writers in France and Ireland would do well 
to abstain from insinuating that a like responsibility is at- 
tached to the English Church'. These observations are sug- 
gested by our approk^h to Normandy, because its ancicnWapital 
is so deeply concerned with them. Kotien, the residence of tlie 
dukes of the province, with its beautiftil situation, its marvel- 
lously splendid churches, itft quaint and picturesque remnants of 
street architecture — Ilouen is among the sufferers sis well as 
the gainers from the industrial development of tlio age. Wo 
quote tlie following from a work alresidy mentioned, M. Guilbert’s 
‘ Villes de France : ^ — 

‘ 'rbc markets of the eountrv no longer sufficing for tlie disposal of 
the jyoduce, recourse was haJ to foreiirn markets, where the manu- 
facturer had to face a competition still more fc»rmidal)l(f and ruinous. . . , 
All unbounded prosperity has beeti folloued hv the most indescribable 
misery ; it is hardly possible to imagine the slate of w rclchednes:.-, sulfering, 
and dej^radatiou into which the unhappy families have falteii who live 
huddled toifether in tlie low^ narrow, damp, and dark houses of llic thickly- 
pcuplcd streets of the Martiiiville district. 'J'hc IVightfiil report made on 
this subject by M. Blanqui, to the ^ca*demie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques last year, is, tinhappily, no e.Kajr^crAtion. I'his is M. J51anc|ui*s 
account of the truly deplorable state of the workmen’s cottages in the 
Saint- Vivien and Martiiiville districts:— The only entrances to the houses 
“ are low, dark, narrow alleys, where frequently ft is impossible for a man 
** to stand upright. These alleys se^ve as beds for fetid streams, which are 
‘‘ filled by the dirty muddy waters, Ibaded with abominations showered 

* down from each story, and which lie in pesti{cntial pools in the little ill- 

* paved yards. The ascent is by spiral stairs, without bannisters, without 

* light, and bristling with projections, caused by filth of every description, 

* dried on to them. These lead to ipiserablo holes, low, ill-closed, and ill- 

‘ lighted, and nearly always destitute of furniture or domestic utensils. 
** The domestic hearth of the unfortunate inmates of these hovels consLsts 
“ of a litter of hard beaten straw, with neither sheet or counterpane ; and 
“ their crockery consists of a pot of w ood, or of broken earthenw are, which 
“ serxes for every purpose. The yoryigest children sleep upon a sack of 
“aslic-j; the remainder of the family is hea]>cd iudi^criminatelY, father 
** and children, brothers and sisters, upK>ii that litter, as indescribable as the 
** mysteries it conceals.'* ^ • 

There is, wc fear, but little improvement since this was wr itten. 
But we must transport ourselves, in thoi^it, a thousand years 
back, from the Rouen of 1848 to llie Gallo|poman ‘Kothomagus’ 
of 841. At that time the North men, or Danes (wc arc to 
uiulerstand by the name a motley crew, insiuding Fricsclanders 
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and Jutes, and even Angles and Saxons), were in the Aill vigour 
of their wild and terrible career. For more than eight hundred^ 
years did those pirates ravage the coasts of Europe. Sir* 
F. Palgravc (Vol. i. p. 97) considers these ‘ Gesta Danoruni 
extra Daniam ’ to commence%with their attacks upon parts of 
the Roman empire under Honorius, tpwards the .close of the 
fourth century, and to end in*A.i). 1263 with a sea-fight, which 
is a just subject of exultation to Scotchmen — the battle of 
Eargs, in which Haco, king of Norway, was utterly defeated 
by the Scottish monarch, Alexander III. This would make 
the exJ>edition of Jarl Oskerup the Seine, in 841, quite literally 
in the middle of the Northmen’s exploits. They sacked and 
burned Rouen ; and nol till their descendants embraced Christ- 
ianity under Rollo, was the injury wrought to its churches and 
monasteries ever effectually rcj)aired. Within four years a more 
formidable Vi-king than even Osker sailed up the same fair 
stream. This was Regner Lodbrok. He and his crews again 
occupied Rouen, and ascended the Seine, then broader than at 
present, to Paris. Charles^le-Chauve could not encourage his 
troops to the onset, and was obliged* to buy off the invaderSiWith 
a Danogeld. The cud of such spibaidies is written very legibly 
in the page of history, from the days of the treaties of the kings 
of Judah •with Babylon, to those of the Chinese and their 
Moiigol-l’artar conquerors. Of course the Northmen came 
again. There was first Eric, the Red, and in 885 came Rollo. 

Rollo had been expelled from Norway by Harald Harfagcr. 
His mother warned king Harald, — ‘ I’hou drivest from thy 
‘ kingdom a man of noble race ; it is dangerous to attack the 

* wolf, and when once he is enragtd, beware of the flocks tliat 

* stray through the forest,’ ^ Rollo, however, sought his flocks 
away from home. Taking from the Hebrides certain com- 
patriots who had settled there, he began to try his fortune up 
the Seine. There is some obscurity about their first j)roceed- 
ings. According to Thierry, the Archbishop of Rouen made 
terms with the invaders ; and it appears from the quaint verses 
of the ^ Roman dc Rou,’ that Rollo and his comrades were highly 
satisfied, as they well might be, with tho situation and appear- 

ance of the city : — « 

• 

‘ E Rou csgarda la vile h lunge et 16e, 

• Et dohorz e (fedenz Va souvent csgard(ic ; 

IlouG li semble a bele, mult li plcst 6 agr6c, 

E li compaignonz Tout a Hou mult lo6e.' 

We need hardly dvvcll on the details of the cession made hy 
Charlcs-le-Simple. •lost people know that Rollo, though 
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consenting to perform homage^ was unwilling in person to 
kiss the* king s foot ; and that the rude soldier who was deputed 
to perform tliis part of the ceremony is believed to have thrown 
the king backward. With a discourtesy at which their polished 
descendants would have been shocked, the rude seamen burst 
into a fit of laughter. However, 4his incident was overlooked ; 
Rollo is duly baptized/ and wedded to Charles's daughter, 
Gisella. 

That the French, for three generations or more, determined 
not to forget the old habits of these settlers, is undoubted. 

‘ Dux Piratarum ' is the title by which even the third duke of 
Normandy, Richard-aans-Peur, is called by Richerlus. But it 
is hardly worthy of Mr. Emerson’s abilities, to employ this as 
the one distinctive appellation of the Normans. Tliere must* 
have been much more than the pirate in the minds of men who 
could so rapidly advance in civilization. Rollo's rule, was soon 
distinguished for its stern order above the neigbbouring districts. 
Minor points cxiiibit the same progress. The Bayeux tapestry 
disj)lays pointed helmets and chain ^rmour. Before that date, 
in tlieir siege of Paris, in ‘886, we read of their painted shields, 
supposed to be the dawn ol‘ mediasval heraldry. •Their fondness, 
for ])Octry is shown by the cirfcumstanc^. that the recipient of 
hospiLality could often pay for his fare by a tale qr cheerful 
song:— 

^ Usages est cn Normandie 
Que, qui lierbcrgicz est, die 
FaliJe ou chaiKson lie (joycusc),' ’ 

It was Normandy that was destined to contribute, as our 
author jtistly observes, ^ anchors to our aristocracy, clergy to 
‘ our Clnircli, rule and discipline tQ our monasteries, instructors to 
' our arciiitccts, teachers to our schools.’ 

Rollo died in old age, having previously, at the request of his 
follo>vers, nominated his son A\^lliam ((Tuillaume-Iongue-Epee) 
as his successor. The character of this second ruler of Nor- 
mandy is a curious study, on which the historian has bestowed 
considerable pains. The following is only a portion of the pic- 
ture, which is aft crwavdfj more fully developed. There is about 
it something of the air of a Clirij^tian Alcibiades ; and whether 
it be a faithful portraiture or not of Guillaumcf, it is assuredly 
but too applicable to many of us who read it. , 

‘ Ouillaumc was amply endowed with mental and bodily talents; but 
great disadvantages were tlic correlatives of these natural advantages, the 
compensation by which our pride is judicially confounded. Athletic and 
graceful, Guillaume possessed extraordinary vigour. His stroke, as the 


* For these details rcc M. Chcruel’s excellent ' Dict^nnairo llUtoriquc.’ 
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minstrel sung, was that of a giant ; his features beautiful, hid'complexion 
bright as a maiden’s. Gracious in manner, spirited and cheerful, having 
an eye for splendour, well spoken to all, Guillaume could quote a text to 
the priest; listen respectfully to the wise saws of the old; talk merrily 
with his young companions about chess and tables ; discuss the flight of the 
falcon, and the fleetness of the lu^und. Sober men were fain to think that 
Guillaume was weaning himself irom the world's vanities; and yet that 
same world well knew how fully Guillaume enjoyed all the world’s delights 
and pleasures. In short, he was^one of those who (when not put out) are 
sure to have every man’s good word, and every woman’‘s also. Was it 
probable that Guillaume would live discreetly and wisely? He never 
could hold fast cither to the good or to the evil ; always wrestling with 
himselfiand failing ; inw ardly warned, yet disobeying the w'arning; ardently 
affectionate, yet destitute of fidelity; seeking to do right, yet backsliding, 
unstable in all his ways. Human life is a continued warfare; but in 
Guillaume’s case the strife was more than usually disclosed.’ — Vol. ii. 
pp. 68, 69. 

It was a peculiar feature of bis history that his consort, 
Espriota, was w^edded to him only accorclin<x to Danish Ptigan 
rites; and that though she became the mother of his son and 
successor, Richard-sans-Peur, lie yet repudiatevl her to marry, 
more Chnatiano^ a daughter of the noble and jirincely French 
family of Vcrrnandols. He was anxious to conciliate Frcncli 
feeling. That tnis end was ultimately attained, though not in 
Guillaume’s day, is sliown by the fact that in the twelfth and 
thirteenth- centuries, ihe Duke of Normandy was unquestion- 
ably the first of tlie lay princes of the kingdom. Dux Nor^ 
manmn*, says Matthew primns infer /aicos vt nobUissitnns. 

'Put the coveted end w’as not won by Gqillaume, nor Avas his 
state marriage a happy one. After many tergiversations and 
coquettings between the parties of Louis d’Oiitreiner and lus 
opponents, after making plans 1fr>r retiring from government 
and becoming a monk, Guillaume-longae-Epec was treacher- 
ously murdered at a conference held upon the island of Picquigny, 
on the river Epte, the boundary of Normandy. 

Richard-sans-Peur lived to see the end of tlie Carlovingian 
dynast}'', and, indeed, by a skilful liolding of the balance, contri- 
buted not a little to the coronation of llugh Capet. It must be 
owned that the Carlovingians bad deserved but little favour at 
his hands. Louis d’Outrenier Iiad at one time detained him as 
a virtual prisoner. On the other hand, Richard had married 
Emma, the sister of Hugh Capet ; a marriage brought about 
tbroiigb the agency of vs, groat personage, liernard the Dane, 
sfiid to be the ancestor of the House of Ilarcourt. 

Wc shall look forward with interest to the next volume of 
this Avork, in which a^^prospcct is licld forth of a discussion upon 
the Episcopate and the influence of Christianity upon the Fine 
Arts and the cultfvation of profane literature. It will be 
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curious. to compare Sir F. Palgravc in these matters with 
Guizot and Dean Milinan among historians, and with some 
of our most prominent writers upon Art. 

We regret that the late hour at which this second volume 
reached us, has rendered our notice of it more broken and dis- 
jointed thamwe could have wished. If the reader has derived 
any satisfaction from our hurried sketch, he will, we trust, 
understand whom he has to thank. A tithe may be due to the 
reviewers, but the remainder must be given to the gifted anS 
religious historian whose pages w'e have criticised and epitomised. 
Sincerely do wc trust that the shade of sorrow alluded to in 
the Preface may have passed away, and no fresh trial interfere 
with his future labours ; bid that it may be granted to him to 
guide us farther down the Strum of Time. The aptness of this 
image is the theme of the very first pages of Sir Francis 
Palgrave’s history ; and as in thought we trace that stream from 
a quiet to a more troublous state, wc can sympathise with the 
aspiration of a living poet, whose philosophy it is not always so 
easy to accept, — • ^ • 

• ‘ Haply, the River of Time , i 

As it grow s, as the towns on its maree 
Fling their wavering lights 
On a wider, statelier stream — 

May acquire, if not the. calm 
Of its early mountainods shore, 

Yet a solemn peace of its own. 

* And tli(? width of the waters, the hu.'.h 
Of the grey expanse wli,ere he float... 

Freshening its current aud spotted with foam 
As it draws to the^Dcean, may strike 
Peace to the soul of the man on its breast. 

As the pale Waste widens around him — 

As the banks fade dimmer away — 

As the stars come out, and the night-wind 

Brings up the stream 

Murmurs .and scents jof the infinite Sea.’ 
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Art. V. — 1. Dante AlighierVs GUttliche Comodie melrisch 
ubeidragen tmd mit kritischen und historischen Erldutervngen 
versehen von Philalethes. 3 vols. 4to. Dresden and Leipzig. 
1^394849, 

2. (Euvres Posthumes de F. La^nennars. La Divine* Coniedie de 
Dante Alighieru Prccedee d?ime Introduction sur la Vie, les 

^ Doctrines, et les (Euvres deDa^ite. 3 vols- 8vo. Paris. 1855- 
1856. 

3. Dante's Divine Comedy / translated in the Original Ternary 
Rhyme. By C. B. Cayley, B.A. 3 vols. 12mo. London ; 
Longman & Co. 1851-1854. 

4. Daniels Divine Comedy. The Inferno : a literal prose Trans^ 
lation, with the Text of the original collated from the best 
Editions, and Explanatory Notes. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 
Post 8 VO. London: Chapman and Hall. 1849. 

The desire to render Dante’s ^Divina Commedia’ into their 
native tongue has induced many writers of different countries 
to undcriake the task of translating that wondrous emanation 
of human genius. M. do Batines^ gives a livst of them, with 
notices of <ihc most remarkable, down to 1845.® It appears 
that there are two Latin, ono Spanish, eight German, sundry 
French, and six or seven English translations of the 4)ivina 
Commedia,’ not to mention versions of son^e of the celebrated 
passages — such as tlje story of Paolo and Francesca, by Byron, 
and other portions by Merivale, Leigh Hunt, and others. Tlie 
existence of so many translations ill various languages points to 
several things : the general estimation iii which Dante is held, 
the strength of the instinct which leads us to imitate what we 
admire, the failure on the part of early translators to satisfy the 
minds of those who succeed them, and a difference of aim in the 
translators themselves. Some appear to have aimed at little 
more than writing a pretty poem, after the model of Dante, 
sacrificing both the thoughts and language of tlie poet to their 
own conceits and idea of what poetical* language ought to be. 
Otliers have confined themselves to the accurate expression of 
Dante’s thought, contented with such an approximation to 
verbal accuracy of translation as the genius of their language 
admits. Otliers have aimed at a reproduction of the original in 
a modern dress, retaining the metre, the terze rime, the archaisms, 
the quaintness, and gr^tesqucncss of the original. This multl- 

* Bibliografia Dantcaca, rol. i. 

^ An extract from ibis j^ortion of M. de Batines* work is to be found in the 
Preface to Dr. Carlyle’s tijinslation of the ‘ Inferno.’ 
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plicity gf *aiin, it need scarcely be said, increases the difficulty 
of translation very much. To give a faithful rendering of 
t)antc’s ideas, in unadorned prose, demands no common know- 
ledge of his language, besides accurate study of the history, 
theology, and philosophy of the tyne. The qualifications of an 
editor, somewhat dilferegtly applied, joined to a full and accu- 
rate knowledge of his own language, are required in a trans- 
lator for this, which we may call the emniiaU part of translation 
How far it is necessary to combine verbal accuracy with & 
faithful rendering of the ideas will always remain a. matter of 
dispute. Some translators appear to think words more •sacred 
than thoughts ; and, while rendering word for word with tlie 
utmost fidelity, betray an utter carelessness about the connexion 
of thought, and the generaf sense of the author. As wc shall 
lu’.ve to judge of the merits of several translations differing in 
aim as well as in form and manner of execution, it may be well 
to state once for all the relative importance wc should assign to 
tlie different elefhents which enter into the design of a translator. 

1 . The object of pai^ampunt importance, especially in a poem 

full of condensed thought, is^ttic faithful and adequate rendering 
of the poet^s ideas. . 

2. Verbal accuracy is to be observed where the genius of the 
language allows it. It is not only desirable to know what a 
poet meant to say, but how he said it. Considering that words 
represent forms of tliought and suggest states of society, so that 
the entire history of a period may (by association) be attaclicd’ 
to a word, it is important that, so far as may be, equivalents 
should be found for tlic actual Vords used. These must be 
sought not only in our modern language, but in the language 
of the era when the poet lived, oi^ at all events, a corresponding 
period in the literature of another people. In the case of Dante, 
words used by Chaucer, and at a later period by Spenser, and 
other writers of his time, frequently present more e(|uivaleiit 
expressions than any modern words. These elements are all 
that are ncetVd for the understanding a poem translated out of 
a foreign tongue. 

3. The autlior^s style sliould be preserved. If the original 
be condensed, the copy should# not be wordy or diluted; if 
the original be simple, frank, and familiar, the copy should 
not be elaborate, and full of circumlo(tition and stilted dignity. 
This is a very important matter. On it depends, in no small 
degree, the truth of the impression produced by a translation. 

4. It may be the aim of a translator to ^onvey a notion of the 
metre of the original. If so, in translating an epic poem, he 
will cither choose hexameters, or jjim, in some other way, at 
preserving the even flow and continuous rlTythm of the verses* 
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If this even flow be interrupted by the punctuation, as« in the 
terzetti of Dante, he will be led to adopt a siinilar arrangement., 

5. If the original be not only a metrical poem, but a poem in 
rhyme, the translator may aim at preserving this feature also. 
To do this, he must imitate thp original in preserving tlic inter- 
vals at which the rhymes occur, whether he has sonnets, or 
Canzoni, or a poem written ‘in Urze rime to deal with. ' The 
difficulty which this element adds to the translator is incalcu- 
lable. Frequently the whole structure of a line has to be 
modifiq^ to suit the rhyme; words must be introduced whicli 
have no place in the original, and others omitted which are 
there. As a general rule, the common epic metre may be pre- 
served without impairing the sense of the original. In the case 
of hexameters, and some other classical metres, this is difficult; 
in that of rhyme practically impossible. A metrical trans- 
lation in rhyme, therefore, presupposes inaccurate renderings of 
ideas and phrases. 

In estimating the merits of a translation, besides the merit of 
the translator, the capabilitifes of hisjanguage have to be taken 
into consideration. There is aif affinity of origin between 
Italian, Spanish, and French; so^that, antecedently, we should 
expect a better translathm of an Italian poem into either of the 
latter langilages, than into German or English, whicli are closely 
related to each other,, and moitj remotely to Italian. Perhaps 
this may be the case with re3pect to two French translations, — 
that of Lameunais, and an incomplete one by Louis Ratisbonne, 
which we have not Gxarained; but the greater number of them 
are very bad, at\d decidedly inferior to the average of German 
and English translations. Tlic assiduity of the Germans is 
partly the cause of their success. The richness of their lan- 
guage, with its abundance of roots, its compound words, and its 
store of particles, and its great flexibility, arc also most imiiort- 
ant causes. Our own language is, in some respects, inferior to 
the German. As a vehicle for translating from classical lan- 
guajjes, it is decidedly so ; but it possesses a nobl<5 vocabulary, 
a coinage stamped by sc'mc of the worhPs master-rginds ; and 
in force, pregnant brevity, and power to express emotion, it 
may challenge any of its contemporaries. That these are 
valuable qualities in any language which is to become the 
medium of translating Dante’s ‘ Divina Conimodia’ is evident. 
The English language possesses other characteristics which are, 
in fact, reflections of the mind of the people. The English 
mind is eminently appreciative. In the plastic arts, in music, 
in architecture, w'e are no less prompt to welcome foreign than 
to reward native genius, rin poetry it may bo said of us, as 
Pericles said of the Athenians, that we are no less familiar 
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with the greatest productions of foreign lands, especially of Italy 
?fnd ftrcecc, than with our native productions. Nay, it has been 
even said that our neighbours the Germans first taught us to ap- 
preciate Shakspeare. Refusing toadinit this, we may express our 
gratitude to (ierraan critics, and ^German translators, for the 
light which tlieir labours* have thrown upon some of the dark 
passages in Shakspeare. As a nation we arc less given to deep 
reflection and laborious analysis; we have less patience in wading- 
through ponderous corninentai'ics, and in accumulating know- 
ledge from every source to illustrate v subject ; but W’c possess 
one very valuable quality — ^that of practical common sense — 
which frequently enables us to see more cleaidy,"* and therefore 
interpret more faithfully, th&n the Germans, a poet’s meaning 
and intention. Moreover, if we do not possess that precision 
and spiritual insight which characterise the more enlightened 
French critics, wc do not insist upon viewing literary works 
from an isolated«and exclusively national point of view, which 
they arc apt to do ; and this constitutes us, if not abler, at all 
events^ fairer, judges of literaty excellence. An English trans- 
lator or commentator is seldom deficient in rcVcrencc for his 
author. If French critics taunt us with '*ientley’s emendations 
of Milton, we may point to a far more audacioMs act of 
M. Alexandre Dumas, who set hnnself to improve ‘ Hamlet.^ 
Again, the best of our critics and translators seldom fall in tact 
to explain the points which ordinary readers want to have ex- 
plained. Wc do not waste time and the rcadcris patience in 
licating about for the Grund-i(Uf\ ad? a German writer commonly 
does, but are mther too much inclined, perhaps, to a siuniuary 
settlement of disputed passages.. However, where sufficient 
learning and industry are united with spiritual insight and a 
[lerccption of poetic beauty in the translator, we may look in an 
ICnglish translation for fair appreciation of the original, clearness, 
practical good sense, and something more than a superficial 
rendering of passages expressive of deep feeling and trans- 
cendental truth. 

The list of translations given above does not include the 
well-known works of Cary and Wright. The former of these 
is so well known, not only to students of ltalian,lnit to English 
readers, that it is almost entitled to rank as an English classic. 
Its faults have been often pointed out, and have occasionally, 
and where the design of the work admitted, been corrected in 
the last edition. It will always be a popular, perhaps the most 
popular, translation of Dante ; not the less^ so because its very 
departures from the spirit* of the original arc concessions to 
English tastes and understandings. Those who are familiar 
• with the original will not fail to remark the want “of force and 

NO. xcvi. — N.S. .BE 
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vigour in sonic passages where those qualities are most (Expected; 
and the style is not that of Dante, but that of tlie conventional 
epic writers and translators, upon whose model the taste of our 
countrymen has been formed ; but the sustained flow of the 
verses, and the beauty of sonfe of the most remarkable passages — 
such as the episode of Paol^o and Frdncesca, the story of Count 
Ugolino, the interview with Piccarda Donati (Par. 3), and the 
vision of the heavenly rose (Par. 31) — are positive sources of 
delight, which, although they may not satisfy all the conditions 
which the student of Dante would impose, cannot fail to charm 
any unprejudiced mind, and suflSciently account for the poi)u- 
larity of the ttanslation. 

Wright’s translation is of more recent date; but it is too well 
known to need an elaborate notice. It exhibits an advance on 
Cary in some respects. It shows, for instance, a more accurate 
study of the original, and preserves, to a certain extent, the 
peculiarities of Dante’s rhyme, though incompletely. ‘ In 
" Dante,’ says Mr. Cayi^ey, ^ every rhyme is threefold; the 
^ middle line of one triplet ending dike the first and third of the 
‘ succeeding triplet ; so that one consonance is never abandoned 

* until another has commenced J accordingly, the measure cannot 

* be broli^n into stanzas, but has a woven continuity that seems 
^ proper to a poem on eterqity, although it would seem heavy 
‘ and monotonous for a lighter and a mundane subject. But in 
^ Wright the ^diymcs are but double, and fall upon dissimilar 
‘ points within the triplet; hence the measure divides itself into 
‘ stanzas, and that, too, at ii^i’egular intervals. This false march 
‘ of rhymes preserves him, however, from the vice of paraphrase, 
‘ confining him, as it docs generally, to the same number of lines 
‘ as his original.^ In this criticism, coming from the pen of a 
brother translator, the ‘ vice of paraphrase ’ is attributed (it 
would appear) to Cary; but Mr. Wright is accused of weak- 
ening his language ‘ by a l:)oarJing-school or family- Shakspeave 
‘ etiquette; as where lie renders “la meretrice” (Inf. c. 13) by 
‘ “ that wicked meretricious dame.^^ ' On the wfiole, after every 
allowance, we are disposed to think Wright’s translation 
fully deserving of Dr. Carl;^le’s praise (Preface, p. xxxviii.) as 
being ‘ in some places very spirited,’ and showing a thorough 
understanding of the, original, even where the necessities of 
rhyme induce him to depart from it. We shall occasionally 
refer, in the following criticisms, both to Cary and Wright, 
though less frequently to the latter, because we have already ^ 
brought his translafion before the notice of our readers. 


* The quotations in Jhe Article on Dante, Chrutian Itemerabrancer^ Jan. 3850, 
now published %moi\g Mr. Church’s 'Essays* (London, J. and 0. Mozley, 1864), 
are mostly token from Wriijht. It would not become us to say anything in praise 
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Of the four translations which we have selected for exami- 
nation, two — viz. that of Lamennais, and that of Dr. Carlyle — 
agree in abandoning all attempt at giving anything except the 
essential portion of the poem, the^thonghts of Dante — -so far as 
the French and‘ English languages allow of their being ren- 
dered — unencumbered by any restrictions of metre or rhyme. 
The author of the * Gottliche Comodie/ who assumes the name 
Philalethcs, sacrifices rhyme, but retains the metre of the 
original, as Cary does. Mr. Cayley aims at an entire jrepro- 
duction in an English dress of the thought, language, metre, 
and terze rime of the ‘ Divina Comniedia * of Dante. 

How far they have sevejgilly succeeded will best be shown* 
by an accurate comparison, with the original, and with each 
other, of passages selected with a view of testing the respective 
merits and shortcomings of the translators. To this we now 
invite the reader’s attention. 

The third Canto of the ^Inferno’ is one of the best known and 
most justly admired in .the^ whole (ioem. No translation can 
give an adequate idea of the power of the original^ because that ^ 
power depends in great measure on those qu^jlitics wliich the 
Italian language possesses, and which ‘are incoramunicahle. 
Nevertheless it is a good test of the power of translators, as wc 
may be sure that they will have f ut out their whole strength 
for the occasion. A careful comparison of Mr. Cayley’s trans- 
latfon with those of* Cary and Wright leads us to the con- 
clusion that he has improved on Uie former/ not on the latter, 

( Jary is deficient in power, and tliere is a slovenliness about 
his lines which Wright, by the adoption of rhyme, and by his^ 
generally contriving that there should be a pau^e at the end ot 
every triplet, avoids. Mr. Cayley has for the most part given 
a very literal translation ; but it is in places bald, deficient in 
elevation of style, inharmonious, not always correct, and want- 
ing in clearness. As an instance of baldness, we may take his 
translation of **Pcr eh’io al cominciar nc lagriinai : ’ — 


* At wliich I wept ere I’d a moment been.* — v. 4 : 
which Wright renders : — 

• >Vheiice tears began to gather in piLne cyan ; ’ 


Carlyle : — 


‘ It made me weep at first ; * 


and Lamennais 

* Tcls qu’au commencement j’en pleurai.* 

The want of elevation is conspicuous wlfferever its 


presence 


of this Ks^ay ; but wc may be permitted to quote ^rom it,^s having received tlie 
corrections of the autlior, rather than from the article as il originally appeared 


ifi our pages. 
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is remarkable in the original. For want of harmony in rhythm, 
compare vv. 55 — 57 ; — 

‘ And ill its rear there came a troop so long 
Of people, thatjjl could not have believed 
Death ever had disfeatured such a throng.^ 

For incorrectness, we may take v. 54 : — 

^ a banner met mine eyes, 

That circling with a rapidity moved along, 

That all repose appear^-M to misprise.’ 

Thts use of the ‘ historical present’ is scarcely allowable in 
English. Again, in the next verso, dUfaita^ ^unmade/ is 
r rendered ‘disfeatured;’ il gran rlfiuto^ ‘the gi'cat refuse;'* 
cK eran iviy ‘ that therein thrived; '*^per la jxoco lume, ‘although 
their light is hoarse.'* Light never was, nor can be hoarse. 
Carlyle, with greater truth of feeling, renders it, ‘ by the faint 
light ; ’ and Lamennais, ‘ a cette faiblc lueur.^ It is a metaphor 
from species to species — from an obstruction in the voice to an 
obstruction in the atmospkere ; and in such cases, where a trans- 
lator must sacrifice cither an exfiression or the sense, we may 
‘ sec by his cliofcc whether he irests on the accidental, or pene- 
trates to the essential, characteristics of the original. Again, 
V. 95. Vuolsi COS! coUiy dove si puote eih eke si vuole : ‘ This thing is 
willed in such a place that will is one with can,’ for ‘ in that place 
where.^ V. 96. e piXf* non ^imandare — ‘now speak not from the 
mark;’ (Carlyle, ‘and ask no morc.^ V, 101. Canglar coloro e 
dibattero i denti ; f Carlyle, ‘Changed colour and chattered with 
their teeth ; ’ Lamennais, ‘ Changbrent dc coulcur, et leurs dents 
cla(iubrent’), ‘ Their colour drop, and teeth with teeth engage.' 
And the description of Charqn, vv. 100 — 111 : — , 

‘ Caron dirnonio, con occlii di bragia, 

Loro acccunando, tutte lo raccoglio ; 
liattc col remo qualunqiie s’adagia ; ’ 

which is translated by Carlyle; — 

* Charon the demon, with eyes of glowing coal, becko](|ing them, collects 
them^all ; smites with his oar whoever lingers ; ’ 

and by Lamcimuis : — 

‘Caron, d’un signe de scs yeuxUe braise, Ics rasscmblc toutes, ct frap})c 
dc sa ramc quiconque s’attardc ; ’ 

is thtis given by Mr. Cayley : — 

‘ There with his eyes of flame^ Charon the devil 
Assembles them, wdth beck (instead of call), 

And aye each who lags his oar is level* 

The italics and marks of parenthesis are ours, to denote a 
wron^ translation a gratuitous insertion, and a weak peri- 
phrasis. Flame^and glowing coal present two very different 
pictures ; and it is possible to bring down an oar to the level of 
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ji ghost, ag well as a man, without striking him. The passage 
is thus translated by Philalcthcs : — 

^ ‘ Charon, der Diiinon mit den gluhn’dcn Aiigeii, 

Winkt ihncn, uiid versammelt rings sie allc, 

Sclilagt mit dem lludcr Jcgiichen, der zogcrt/ 

Here, it will be seen, the force of the expression ^ occhi di 
bragia,^ is weakened, there being ifb word, probably, in German, 
which would give the full idea, and define the precise kind of 
glow that burned in Charon’s eyes. A better specimen of the 
same translator will be found above, vv. 82 — 87 : — 

‘ Und sieli’, es nalite gegen uns zu Sebiife 
Eiri Alter sicli, weiss durcb die greisen Haare, 

Laut rufeiid ; ** Web’ eucb, ihi* vcrruchten Seeleii, 

Hofft nimmermebr den Himmel zii crblicken, 

/um Ufer jenseits^koipm* icb each zii fiibren, 

In ew’ge Finsteriiiss, in Frost und GJuthen.” * 

This is a close and spirited version, giving us a good idea ol* 
the power of the translator, and of the flexibility and rliytli- 
mical character of the German language. Cayley’s is very 
inferior ; — • 

• And lo ! witbiii a bark appifoaebing ntU/ 

An old mail, wllite with antiquated 
Wlio shouted, Woe befall you, spirits 
Bt/ yoa shall heaven fM never more fksenod. * 

' 1 come to lead you to tbc furlber shore, 

Eternal dark, that frost and fire divide' • 

^ Still’ is an interpolation ; p€to is not ‘ liidc,’ but ^ hair ; ’ 
^prave ’ is ^ depraved,’ not ‘ ill.’ ‘ Cy you,’ &c., is put for ^ hope 
not ever to see heaven.’ The dividincf of darkness between 
frost and fire is not a bad idea; but it is nof^ in Dante. 

Let us take another well-kiiow*n passage of a similar kind — 
the description of Cerberus, and the third circle, ‘ Inferno,’ 
Canto vi. 7^18. Cayley’s version of it is as follows. 

* I stand in the next circle of the rain, 

Accursed, everlasting heavy, chill. 

That never changes quality nor strain, 

10. Great hail, and snows, and clouded water stiJl 
Go gushing down athwart the darksome air ; 

'fbe latid tlicy fall upon dire, stenches fill, 

Cerbems, fell beast, uncouth beyond compare, 

IJoms like a bound, out of his threefold jaws. 

15. Over the nation kept in water there. 

His eyes vermilion are, his hJnds with claws, ^ 

Hi.s belly large, and black and greased bis beard ; 

He rends the ghosts, and quarters thfin, and chaics' • 

In this passage wc cannot say that Mr. Cay fey has improved 
upon his predecessors, Cary and AVright. V.9. ‘ regola e qualittl 
mai non 1’ d nova,* is rendered by Cary, ^unchanged For ever, 
both in kind and in degree,’ clumsily enough, but faithfully. 
Mr. Wright is wider from the markj Dr.^Carlyle s version is 
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perfectly literal—^ Its course and quality are never i^cw;’ that 
of Lamennais less so, ‘ Toujours la in6me, toiijours ells toinbe 
egalemcnt.’ V. 10. * Grandine grossa ’ is better rendered bv 
Ciary, ‘large hail’ than by ‘great hail.* V. 11. ‘Go gushing’ 
may be intended to compensate for the loss of the alliteration in 
‘ Grandine grossa;’ but it is \iot happy. ‘ Pute la terra/ v. 12, 
gives the notion of the land resenting the shower, and is well 
translated by Cary — ‘ Stank all the land whereon that tempest 
fell in Mr. Cayley’s translation the land appears passive. V. 14. 

‘ caninanicnte latra ’ is pi^operly rendered by Cary, ‘ barks as a 
dog.’ Everybody knows that a dog barks in anger, and ‘ howls ’ 
in grief or pain. V. 15, ‘ia gente,’ (Cary, ‘ the multitude/) is 
transformed by Mr. Cayley into ‘the nation.’ It simply means 
.‘those’ (Carlyle), ‘cenx’ (Lamennp,is). V. 18. ‘Grafiiia' is not » 
7'endsy but dutches, as Dr. Carlyle renders it; nor is ‘ Scuoia’ 
chaws (!) but flaysy as it is in Cary. In fact, there is no quality 
in which Mr. Cayley’s version of this passage is better than 
Cary’s, except that he renders line for line. So does Phila- 
lethes, and with infinitely more truth and propiScty : — 

‘ Icli bin im dritten KVeise nur des Regens, 

Des ew’gen, kaltcii, last'gen, flucherfiillten, 

Dem hifi- Gesetz, noch Eigenscbafl sich wandelt. 

Ujireines Wasscr, Sebnee ixnd schwerer Hagcl 
Ergicsst sich diirch dcr LUfte Finsternisse 
Tind Stank entstcigt der Erde, die es aufuimmt. 

Das Untbier Cerberus, fceltsam und %\utbig, 

Relit aiis drei Kehlep, nach der art der Hundc, 

Die Menge an, die iibcrschwemnit bier lieget, 

Roth sind die Augen, schwarz der Bart und triefend, 

Der Baucli<'gerauniig upd beklaut die Pfoten, 

M'omit's die Geister krallt, zerfleisebt und viertbeilt.* 

Here is rhythm without sacrifice of force, and horrible gro- 
tesqueness without vulgarity. ^ Dr. Carlyle and Lafliennais silso 
do full justice to the original, so far as tlie powers of the French 
and English languages extend ; but it must be confessed tliat 
for the glories ot devildom German is more expressive. 

We may compare with this one more passage, in which Dante 
describes a black demon carrying a sinner on his shoulders, with 
such energy of vision that Michel Angelo took the idea, and in- 
troduced the figures in his ‘Last Judgment/ Inf. xxi. 29 — 3G. 
Cayley’s version is very fair 

* I’be^i I beheld a black fiend beat 
• ao 7’bc rpek behind us running. Woe is mel 

How dreadful seemed bis countenance to meet, 

And with his port what savagcncss be blent. 

With outspread wings, and lithe upon his feet : 

His sboula^, which was sharp and eminent, 
o6 A sinner loaded with his haunches twain, 

And he t^e mcle^in his clutches pent.* 
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The onJy fault wc should find with it is the rendering oi* 

‘ il nerbo’ the sinew,’ Carlyle, i, e. the tendon of Achilles) 
hy ^ the ancles.’ In Alichel Angelo’s design the sinner’s face 
looks backwards: hence his heels, and not the forepart of the 
ancle, are grasped in the clutches of the demon. There is little 
doubt that he interpreted Dante ttuly. Philalcthes is right on 
this point, and his version of the passage is capital : — 

* . . . hill ter uns sab icb in scbnellem Laufe 
i)ie klcpp* crsteigeii einen seUwarzen Teufel. 

Web ! uic so wild seiii Aiitlitz war zu schaueti, 

Wic roll es sebien in jeglicber Gebiirde, 

Die Scbvviiijjcii ausgespannt uhd leiebten Fusses; 

Mit beiden Huften Jastete ein Siinder 

Auf scincm hob ’a luul spitz’geu Schulterpaarc, 

Und sclbst bielt er*umkrallt dcs Fusses Sehn’ ihm.’ 

The translation of Lainennais satisfies the understanding per- 
fectly, but not the ear: this is not the fault of the translalor, 
but of the Frcn<;h language: — 

‘ . derritire nous, je vis venir un diabic noir courant siir la roeber. 

‘All! quo d’aspect il etait farowebe ! ct qu’avec scs ailes deployees i^ 
me pafaissait cruel dans sa contenance, et leger de pieds k 

‘ La pressant des deuK banebes, ii*i peebeur obargeait son epaule elCA eir 
ct pointue, et lui Ic tenait agvippe par le nerf des pieds.* 

Let US now, (piittlng the don\ain of diabolic terrors, cuter 
upon that of the luinian affections, in which no poet reigns more 
supreme than Dante. The episode \)f Francesca and Paolo is- 
known to thousands* who have never read a word of Dante. 
Deep tenderness, marvellous truth, and tlitj subordination of 
buinan pity to Divine justice, combine to render it- one ot tlie 
most affecting, and most instructive scenes that a poet’s pen has 
ever described. Painters and sdulptors have vied with each 
other in the attempt to bring before tlic eye portions of the 
scene which Dante has brought so vividly before the imagina- 
tion. The pencil of Flaxman and Ary Scheffer, and the chisel 
of* Monti and Munro, have been employed about dilTerent por- 
tions of the subject. Rossetti, a name w'cll known in connexion 
with Dante, has chosen several subjects for bis inventive genius 
from Dante’s story. But no one artist, to our knowledge, has 
ever represented adequately the ' Bolo punto . « . chc ci vinsc.’ 
Before the book was shut up, even b^orc the kiss was given, 
there must l^ve been a mental recognition on tlic part of each 
of the lovers, that the story they were reading was, in fact, 
their own story, describing the feelings which they had long 
felt, the natural tendency of impulses which had long moved 
them, but bad either not been recognised or had been siq)- 
pressed; there must have been a Io»k — ^gl»ncc meeting ghuicc 
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— when the individual recognition passed into a mutual one- 
TJp to that time the course of their love liad been like that 
of a stream underground, the existence of which is scarcely 
guessed at : there had been inward desire and ‘ dolci pensieri/ 
but no conscious step towards the rash and sinful act which 
brought the lovers ‘ al doloroso passo:* then came the seal of re- 
cognition — the kiss — and all restraint, all prudence was banished. 
Th^e remainder is told ^ in quattro pennellati and Dante sinks to 
the ground overcome by grief at the story told by the daughter 
of his friend and host, whom he had known in innocent girl- 
hood ?ther father’s house, and who was cruelly sacrificed — nay, 
entrapped — to marry a man whom she could not but detest. Jf 
this digression should induce any artist to portray that mutual 
*iook of recognition in a mannernvorthy of the subject, we sliall 
rejoice in having thrown out the suggestion. Of the transla- 
tions of this celebrated episode, Cary’s is so good in point of 
tenderness and feeling that it leaves little to be desired. 
Wright also has given a very accurate and excellent version 
of it, w’itli some interesting notes at the end of tlie first 
volume, relating to the family history of Guido da l\)lcnta, 
and Dante’s friandly relation to him. Comparing the prose 
translations together, Ave find th£\t Lamennais renders * per Tacr 
dal voler poriatc,’ v. §4, ‘ d’un vol ferme traversant Ics airs,’ 
as if it were ^dal volar wjiicli would be a tautology after 
^ volai’,' in the beginning of the verse. Carlyle gives ‘borne 
•by their will:’ he also renders ‘affettuoso grido,’ * alfcetuous 
cry,’ choosing, apparently, to coin an English word rather than 
sacrifice an ltalian'’one. The line, ‘Mi prese del costui placer 
si forte,’ is differently rendered by them ; Dr. Carlyle’s version 
being, ‘ Took me so strongly with delight in him;^ Lamennais, 
‘ ]\reprit pour celui-ci d’une ]flas8ion si forte.’ Neither, to our 
judgment, translates the line so well as Wright — ‘So ravish’d 
me to think of pleasing him.’ By far the Avorst translation is 
Cayley’s, from Avhorn wc give the three lines entire : — 

‘ Love, who from loving none beloved reprieve^, 

So kindled me to work hin will again, < 

Tliat still, thou seest, my side he never leaves.* 

All the best ver.sions make Love the nominative case to 
‘ abbandona,’ not Paolo. 

In line BIO, ‘ gli occlij ci sospinsc,’ is translated by Dr. Car- 
lyle, ‘\irged our eyes to meet more literally, apd wo think 
truly, by Lamennais, ‘ mut nos regards.’ Suspicions raised 
their eyes, but did not bring them together, as all other trans- 
lators Avould have u^believe. Throughout the Canto, Lamen- 
nais’ version is marked by great precision, refinement, and 
iiitclligence. Dr. Garlyltr’s is very close, and sternly conscien- 
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tioua. Of Mr. Cayley’s we have had one sample. Let us take 
another 

• ‘As soon as toward us on the blast they move, 

80 I lift iny voice, “ O spirits harassed^ 

Come and speak with us here, if none reprove," 

As doves that, by afrection called, with spread 
And moveless wi/igs to their sweet nest repair. 

Through the air gliding, by volition sped ; 

85 Thus from the troop, w liich Dido holcis, they fare, 

Approaching us across the air malign, 

So strong the loving call hiul reucht 'em there.’ 

This is literal cnougli, save that ^ reprove ^ is put for ‘ deny/ 
tliat it may rhyme with ^ move.’ Bui what shall we say of the 
murdering of that exquisite line, ‘ Si forte fu I’afFettuoso grido,’ 
the beauty of wliich induced Ur% Carlyle to admit even into his 
prose a word liitherto unknoAvn to the English language ? So 
iar as bad taste can be called a fault, tliis is a fault of the 
deepest dye, unparalleled among the translator’s fellow-labourers. 
Perhaps some, nearly as bad, might be found in the sequel of 
Mr. Cayley’s versiou of this Canto; as lines 118 — 120 : — 

‘ But tell me, at the dtinie of your sw^eet sighs, 

* llow love, and by what token, did conced'i 

That you the dubious passions might surmise ? * 

the baldness of wdiich must strike every one. V. 132 is 
rendered, ‘ One only pa?5sage our endurance quelled a? if love 
laid a regular siege to their hearts, and did not surprise them. 
PhilalcthcvS gives a mucli better rendering of the wliole episode ; 
as, for instance, v. 8?, * Quali coloiiibi . . 

‘ VVic Tauben stracks die Loft mit offnen Schivingen, 

Weim Schiisucbl siezuin sUssen Neste hinlockt, 

Durchtliegen, von dein eignen Trieb gclragen, 

So kamen aus dcr Schaav,»wo Dido weilte, 

Auf uns hcraii sie durcli die argen Lufte ; 

Demi machtig war das Licbcvolle Kufen.* 

The rhythm of the last line is quite equal to the Itnlian. 
Again, v. 127, ‘Noi leggevamo#. . 

* WMasen ciiics Tages zum Vergmigoii 
Von Lanzelot, wic Liebc ihn umstricket, 

Wir wareii gaiw allein, und ohne Arges. 

Zum oftern trafeii sclion sich uns’ro Blicke 
Bcf in Lescii, und entfarblc uns das Antlitz ; 

Doch was luis ganz besiegt, war cine Stelle, 

A Is w'ir gehdrt, wic das crscbnte*Laclieln , 

Von so crhah’nen Licbenden gekiisst ward ; 

Da kiisste mich, der nic sich von mir trennot, 

Ganz bebend auf den Mund. Zum Galeotto 
Ward uns das Buch und Jencr, der'a geschrieben ; 

Am diesen Tago laseii wir nicht w eiter.’ 

Although the bloom of the original is grubbed off by the 
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handling of the translator, the fruit, in such specin^ns as the 
last two, remains sound and sweet. A German readhr would 
gain a very good idea of the essential beauties of Dante from 
the translation of Philalethes, and would feel that justice liad 
been done to the powers of liis native language as a vehicle for 
translation. Would that weipould say the same of Mr. Cayley. 

Let us turn to the tragic story of Ugolino, ^ Inferno,^ Canto 
xxxiii. 

This is fairly translated by Cary, better by Wright, and 
pi'etty well, though unequally, by Cayley, who exhibits fewer 
faults^ than in Canto v., and these are mainly owing to the 
exigencies of rhyme. ‘ Muda/ v. 22 (mew), is rendered ‘ tower,’ 
and ‘bower’ is inserted below to rhyme with it. V. 4(5, ‘io 
•senti’ chiavaii ’uscio di sotto,’ (‘I heard the outlet below locked,') 
‘ I heard the turning of the key below.’ V. 59, ‘ per voglia Di 
manicar,’ ‘ for my maw,’ (‘ par I’envie de manger,’ Larnennais). 
V. 75. ‘ Poscia piii chc ’1 dolor, potfe il digiuno,’ (‘ Puis, plus quo 
Ja douleur, puissante fut la faim,’ Lamcnnaig,) is translated, 
‘And hunger then put anguish to the rout;’ somewhat too 
freely. Dr. Carlyle remarks of tips line in a note, that it may 
signify cither I Uungcr did more than grief did,’ Le. killed me ; 
*or, ‘ Hunger had more power t(f compel, than grief to restrain 
me,* Le. fasting overcadic my senses, and made me die eating, as 
my poor children had invited.^ 

Philalethes gives a close and, in all respects, satisfactory ron- 
. dcring of this touching 6cdne. The following is a sj)ccimcii : — 

* Wir warcii wach jetzt, und die Stundc'iialitc, 

Wo man tins Speise sonst zu brinj^eii pllogtc ; 

Dock Jeder zvvcifclte on seines Tranracs, 

Als iinter uns des grausen Thurmes Thor icli 
Zuschlicssen hdrte, drob ich mciuep Suhneii 
In^s Angcsicht sab, obn' cin Wort zu spreeben, 

Nicht weint’ icb, so ctslarrt war icb ini Iniicrn, 

Dock Jene weinten, und mein Ansel muccio 

Sprach ; “ Blickest mich so an ; was liast du, Vatcr ' 

Mr. Cayley translates the saftie passage thus : — 

* / iceptf and now the hour was drawing near 

At wbicb our food was brought ps commonly, 

45 And each was by his dream involved in fear : 

Whereas I beard the turning of the key 

the horrid tower, mine eyes 1 ikroto 
Upon my sons, Iwt never word spoke we. 

I wept not, so like stone 1 *gnn to grow ; 

50 But they did weep, and little Anselm said, 

“ Father, what ails thee, that thou starest so?” * 

Line 43, ‘ Gia craft dcsti,’ is oddly translated ‘ I wept espe- 
cially as the fact is contradicted afterwards, vcr. 49. 

Line 47, ‘throAV^for ‘threw' probably is a concession to the 
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rhyme. By comparing the prose translations with the above, 
Avc shall see how much is sacrificed to metre and rhyme. 

^r. Carlyle’s version is as follows : — 

‘ They were now awake, and the hour approacliing at which our food 
used to be brought us, and each was anxious from his dream, and below I 
heard the outlet of the horrible tower lojcked up ; whereat I looked into 
the faces of my sons, without uttering a word. I did not weep ; so stony 
grew I within. They wept j and my little Anselm said, Thou lookest so ! 
Father, what ails thee? *** 

It Avould be difficult to point out a flaw in this. Lamennais is 
equally good : — ^ ^ , 

‘ D^jii ils etaient cvcilles, et I’heurc approchait oh, de coutume, la 
nourriture on nous apportait, et, a c^use de son reve, chacuii etait cn 
anxiet<!*. * * 

‘ Kt j’entendis cn has sccllcr la porte de Fhorrible tour, et de mes fils jc 
regardai Ic visage, sans rien dire. 

* Jc no pleurais pas, tant au dedans je fus pctrific : ils pleuraient, eux ; et 
nion petit Anselme dit: “ Pcire, comme tu regardes ! Qu*as-tu?” * 

• 

In a passage like the foregoing, where no difficulties of con- 
struction occur, the^ capabilities of prose and rh^me arc not 
severely tested. But it is instructive to examme different 
translations of such a passage, because there can be little ques- 
tion of each translator’s understanding the original. » Conse- 
quently, any divergencies from the literal sense may fairly be 
put doyvn to tlie score of rhyme and^metre, leaving the trans- 
lator answerable for fajilts of style, x et, sometimes the absence 
of imagination in a translator — the want of power to conceive 
a scene, hoAvcver vividly depicted by Dante — may stand in his 
Avay, and lead him into error. There is no grander image in 
the Avholc poem than that of the great Ghibelline chief, 
Farinata degli Uberti,’ ^Inf.’ Canto x. 32. Lamennais compares 
Dante’s conception of Capaneo with that of Satan in Milton’s 
‘ Paradise Lost.’ In pride, and in the constant giiaAvings 
of dipap]iointed ambition, Farinojta also resembles the fallen 
archangel, as disawn by Milton ; but he has, morcovciv a feeling 
of patriotism remaining, which gives to his character great 
nobleness. Dante introduces us to him in five lines, which 
AVriffht translates: — t 


* For hia part in tlie political struggles of the^times, sec Churcirs lissays 

M. 

8 ' Vedi la Farinata che s’ b dritto : 

Dalla cintola in su tutto il vedrai. 

To avea giii ii mio viso ncl suo fitt<^; 

Ed ci b' ergea col petto e colla frontc, 

Com* avesse lo Inferno in gran dispitto.' 
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* “ Lo Fnriiiatal upwards from the waist 

llis form behold, apparent to thy view.” ^ 

Already on his face my eyesight fell ; 

And he upreared his forehead and his breast, 

As if he felt supreme contempt of hell.* 

The closeness of this version is a little spoiled by the rhyme ; 
still, there is not much amisS, and the great idea is well expressed 
in the last verse. Now, let us sec* how Mr. Cayley improves 
upon his predecessor : — 

‘ “ Look ! Farinata standeth there upright ; 

Down to the girdle he apjjrars m view*'' 

Already had I fixed on hhd my sight, 

And he siooit workim/ up his cnest and hcad^ 

As '(were a man thai scorneth hell outright* 

The faults in this are marked by italics, and need not be 
dwelt upon. It is a refreshment to turn from so laboured and 
inadecj[uatc a version to Dr. Carlyle’s vigorous prose : — 

* Lo there, Farinata! uho has raised himself erect. From the girdle 
upwards thou shalt see him all. Already I had fixed my look on his ; and 
he was rising with a breast and countenance as if he entertained great 
scorn of bell.* t* 

Dante’s interview with Cavalcantc de’ Cavalcanti, which 
breaks in upon his discourse with Farinata, is somewhat better 
given by. Mr. Cayley; but Wright’s version is more faithful to 
the spirit of the original, and more readable. A translator may 
perhaps plead — ‘ I am pot Dante ; he saw with the eye of 
‘ the imagination ; I can only see his images by the light of the 
‘ understanding. A copy must be inferior to an original in 
‘ point of conception.^ Grahted : but the copy should be careful 
in execution. It should not slur over a(*kiiowlcdged beauties, 
which arc recognised by ajl as belonging to the poet^s art. 
Every scholar knows how much depends upon the position and 
choice of words. When Horace wrote — 

* Gaudes canninibus ; carmiim possumus 

Donarc^ — ^ - 

he did not repeat the word carmina at the b<5ginning of the 
second clause for nothing. And a translator who rendered the 
line — ^ You delight in verses ; I can give you verses,’ would 
not do justice to the original* ;#still less one who dropped carmina 
in the second clause, as, ‘ You take delight in verses ; well, I’ll 

f ive* you as many as you jAeasc.’ Would not every reader of 
loracc say of such a translation — ^ It gives the sense, but it 
does not give the neatness of the original?’ Faults of this 
kind are very common in Mr. Cayley. Ijet us take an example 
from the description of the ‘ tristi,’ — ‘Inferno,’ Canto vii. 121 
— 124 . 4 . 
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• 

‘ Set fast in slime they say we lived in trouble 
Jn that fair coutih^ which the sun 'makes 
And now we must imcoahblack pool have double^ 

Such fumes of sloth we bore in heart away/^ 

Here are greater inaccuracies than in Cary’s or Wriglit’s 
translations^ though the former translates 'nella belletta negra/ 
^ In these murky settlinysJ ‘ Tristi ’ is not accurately rendered by 
‘ in trouble,*’ nor is there any reason for substituting that fair 
country ’ for ‘the sweet air.’ The translation of ^ci attristiam’ 
seems to be taken from the witches’ song in Macbeth, — ‘‘Double, 
double, toil and troubft but Mr. Cayley would have done 
better if lie had followed the example of his predecessors, and 
repeated the same w'ord. Di?. Carlyle’s version gives the sense 
as well as the force of expression. ‘ Fixed in the slime they 
‘ say ; sullen were we in tlie sweet air, that is gladdened by tlie 
^ sun, carrying lazy smoke within our hearts ; now lie we- sullenly 
^ in the black mire.’ That of JLiameiinals is equally close and 
scholarlike. 

Let us now examine one^ or twef passages where Dante’s 
highest earthly inspiration — the love of his countr^-r-is displayed. 
AV’^c will first take the description of Florence m the good old 
tjlincs, which Dante puts into the niouih of his ancestor, 
Cacciagulda, ^Paradise,’ Canto xv. 97. Mr. Cayley’s version is 
as follows: — 

' Florence, witliiu that ancient boundary placed, 

From tckieji tthe fafeeth matin hours and nooHy 
Abode in peace yet, sober and shamefaced. 

100 No crownets, and no tiusel’d ladies^ shoon, 

No chains, no girdles of such costliness 
Js (ft the elai'tiis of fwrson might impugn. 

Nor yet did every daughter’s birth distress 
Her father, for the dower and nubile age 
1 05 j\ot get eschewed the mean for more and less. 

No mansion yet was made a hermitage ; 

Not yet was by Sardanapaius shown 
What wars a man may in (he chamber wage. 

Nor yet bad Moiitemulo been outllown 
no By your Uccclatoi, tchich shall surpass 
hi beingy swiftly ^as it rose, oerthrown, 

I’ve seen Bcllincion Berti girded pass 
With bone and leather, hnd his lady fair 
Depart unpaiiited from fier looking-glass. * 

115 Pve seen the Ncrli’s and the Vec'jbio’s heir 

In bull-hide, and their ladies to endure ' 

To ply the needle and the yarn prepare. 

O fortunates, and every she was sure 
Of decent burial, arid to leave her Jjed 

' * Fitti nell Hmo dicon : Tristi fummo 
Noll’ acr dolce die dal sol s* allcgrij^ 

Portando dciitro accidiosef fummoV 
Or ci atiristiam nella liellctta negra.* ^ 
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120 No Frnnkish commerce could the bridegroom lure. 

Then one, a~watching by the cradle's head 
r th’ language^ that to parents giveth joy 
As soon as heard, things comfortable said ; 

And one with flax and spindle would employ 
125 Her fingers, and^amoiigst her maidens tel/ a 
Tale of the Homans^ Fesu1aj/or Troy. 

As great a marvel Lupo Santerello 

Would then have been as Cinciiinatus now', ' 

And as Cornelia would have been Cianghella.’ 

Npw, if any one will compare this \vith Cary’s translation, 
(which we have not time* to do,) it will be evident that the two 
translators have gone on very diflFerent j)rinciplcs ; the one only 
aiming at the essentials, the other at a combination of these with 
other qualities of a more external character. To Cary’s suc- 
cessor this Nvas, indeed, the only course open ; for his version is 
all but entirely satisfactory. One fivlling olF from the original — 
the substitute of ‘ lectured % for ‘ favoleggiava ’ — has been 
remarked by ^Mr. Kuskin, than whom few writers have shown 
a truer appreciation of i)ante. ^ I» all other respects Cary’s 
translation leaves a faithful and adequate impression of the quiet 
beauty of the originaL ♦ 

What has Mr. Ca3rlcy added to this? rhyme, and a betUu- 
substitute for ^favoleggiava,’— ‘ would tell a talc of but divided 
between the verses in a way that reminds one of Drunken 
Barnabce’s journal, or Ifudibras. lie has translated one or 
two lines, which \vc have marked by italics, in sucli a way as to 
be scarcely intclKgible to apy reader without the Italian ; and 
in so doing he sins against his own canon, (Preface, vol. i. 
p. XV.) — ‘ A decided literary version should require no notes that 
* are merely exegetic, and its text should be in scipso 
‘ teres atquc rotundus,” — in itself whole, round, and bandy.’ 
-Now, we appeal to any unprejudiced reader whether tlic lines 
in italics present a text ‘ in itself whole, round, and handy.’ 
Such a text is not even to be found in Lamennais, part of whose 
version we give : — * 

* Florence, au dedans do I’antiquc cncciiite d'ou elle entend encore tierce 
et none, vivait cn paix, sobre et p^jidiquc. 

‘ Elle n’avait nj, chaine ni couronne, ni femmes attifdes, ni ccinture qui 
attirat Ics regards plus quo la personne. 

* La fillc, en naissant, nef faisait point encore peur au pore, le temps et 

la dot, en dc 9 ii et cn delk, uc s'eloignant pas de la mesure 

* N’avait pas encore vaiucu Montcmalo, votre Uccellatoio, qui, comrne il 
Ta vaincu h monter, le vaiucra a descendre.’ 

To translate the^ above passage correctly is a sufficiently 
difficult task; but to attempt to explain in the text all the 
local allusions would be absurd. Lamennais gives some very 
concise and useful notes at the end of the volume. Phila- 
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lathes, iu*his very conscientious and truthful version, comprises 
aa elaborate and useful commentary, explaining and illustrating 
the text. On the points where Cayley has broken down the 
(German translator maintains his superiority: for instance, he 
renders v. 98 : — « 

‘ Von dciicn Terz’ hiid Non* annocli es hernimmt.* 

V. 103—105 

* Nicht machte, kaum geliorcn, schon dem Vatei* 

Die Toehter Soirge, dass niclit Zeit und Mitgilt 
Sich hicr uud dort vom Mass entferuen mochten.’ . 

V. 109-111 . 

‘ ncsiogt xvar Montemalo iioch von eii’rem 
DccelUitojo nicht, dy, wje im Steigen 
Er’s ward, besiegt eucli wird im Sinken werden.* 

And the richness of the German language, in words expressive 
of domestic joys,* enables him to do justice to the beautiful 
lines 121 — 126 : — 

• ^ • 

^ Die cine wachte sorglich an der Wiege 
Und hrauebte, lullenj}, jene lte*de\veisc, 

All der zuerst sich* Vater frcu*n und Miitter 
Dio andero, don Faden zieli’nd am Uocken, 

Erzablto Muhrehen, in cfer Ihr’gcn Mitte, 

Vou Korn und Fiesole, und den Trojanon.* ^ 

From this peaceful description of Florentine life let us turn 
to the picture in the 6th Canto of the/ Purgatorio.’ Virgil and 
Dante arc seeking a p^ith iii order to ascend the mountain. At 
a distance they see a solitary figure. , 

* Towards liini we came; ** l!ombardish spirit, O, 

Iloiv proud thou stoodest, irrespective, ^and 
In moving of tbine eyes august and slow^ ! *’ 
lie spake no word to us, but as he scanned, 

In manner like a lion, taking rest, 

And so let us approach, and kept bis stand.* — Cut/htf, 

This Is one picture. Shortly afterwards the name of jMantua, 
uttered by Virgil’s lips, melts the cold, stern heart of Sor- 
dcllo : — * 

‘ And eacli one to embrace the other riin.* 

At this second picture, exhibityig the force of patriotisin, 
Dante breaks out into the impassioned exclamation : — 

* Alii serva Italia,’ &c. — v. 76. • 

which Mr. Cayley thus renders ; — 

‘ Ah, servile Italy, of griefs the door ! 

Thou ship unpiloted, on howling s»a ! 

Not Lady over Provinces, but Whore! 

I'll is gentil spirit so alert could be, 

80 At one short mention of his^'^ative Ijfnd, 

To make his fellow-townsman jubilee, • 
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The while no living men without war stand 
In thee, but one upon the-olhef preys, 

Who by a common moat and willl are spanned. ^ 

85 Search, thou unhappy one, around thy bays 
Thy fleets, and in thy bosom search again ; 

What part of thee^njoyeth peaceful days ? 

What boots if, that J ustinian^should thy rein 
Have shortened, if thy saddle no man fill ?* 

And Philalcthes : — 

‘ Web’ dir, Italian, Sclavin, Ilaus des Jammers, 

Schilf ohne Steuevmann in grossem Sturme, 

Nicht Herrin der Provinzen mehr, ncin, IMetze ! 

Also bchend war jenc cdlc Scele, 

Den siissen klang der A^^ate^rsladt nur hdrend, 

Hier ihre Burger fcstlich zn begriissen, 

Und jetzt siiid sender Kricg nicht die Lebend’gcn 
In dir, und es benagen sich eiuandcr, 

Die einc Mauer einschlicsst und ein Grtibon. 

Such’, Jammervollc, ringsum an den Kusten , 

Air deiner Meer’ und scheii* dir dann irrs Iiinre, 

Ob cine Stall’ iu dir sich freut dcs Friedens. 

Was frommt’s, dass hier den Ziigel ausgebessert 
Jus<;iuiaiius, wenn das Sattel leer ist? 

Wiir’ ohnediess geringcr doch die Schande I ’ 

And Lamennais : — 

‘ Helas ! serve Italic, s^jour de douleur, navire sans pilote dans uno 
grande tempete, non maitressQ dc provinces, mais bougc infanie ! 

*Au seui doux nom de sa patric, aiusi fiit^ proinpte cette noble Amo 
ii accucillir son concitoycn : 

‘ Et en toi, maiiltcnant, jamais ne sont sans guerre tes vi\ants, ct se 
devorent Tun I’autre ceux (pi’enferment un memc mur et nn memo I'ossd. 

‘ Chcrche, malheureuse, sur les rivages que baigiient tes mors, puis 
regarde cn ton sein, si de toi aucunc X)avtic jouit dc la paix. 

* A quoi ton Justinicn repara-t>il ton frein, si Ic siege est vide? La 
honte n’en est que plus grande.’ 

In these three translations wc advance from less to {greater 
accuracy, in proportions as wo throw off the fetters rhyme 
and metre. However, in Philalethcs there is no fault to find. 
Cayley’s version is less close than Cary’s; but it (is spirited, 
and the faults arc very slight. 

. A few lines further on, v.>93, * Se bene intend! cio chc Dio 
ti notaP Mr. Cayley has a strange construction, wliich, even if 
admissible, is very awkward : — 

< If well yc note, how God you writes his will ! ’ 

Philalcthes has : — ^ 

^ Wenn wohl du fasstest, was dir Gott bestimmet ! ’ 

And Lamennais 

* Si tu" entends bien ce quo Dieu te diSclare ! ’ 
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-Dante .then apostrophises Albert of Austria, son of the 
ranperor Rodolph, wlio refused to enter Italy, and heaps exe- 
cilitioiis on liis head, calling upon him at the same time to 
come and heal their internal disorders. 

‘ CooK! see tlic Montague and Capulct, 
iMonaldis, fasliless king! 

These in misgivings, those in wanhopc set. 

Como see, thou eruel lord, this harassing 

Cf thy good peers ; regard their griefs, and see 
1 f Sahctallorc at peace be sojourning? 

Come see thy Rome ; forlorn and widowed, she 

Is pouring tears, and calling, night and day, * • 

** My Kesar, why dost thou not walk with me ?” * — 

RInlalethes translates the passage : — < 

‘ Komm* her und sieh* Montecch* und Cappelletti, 

Sorgloscr Mann, Monald' und Filippeschi, 

In Noth sclion len’ und Di^^. voll Hefiirchtnng, 

Grausarner, komm* und sieh’ die Cuterdnickung 
All’ defner Edeln, komm* und hcil ilir Leiden, 

Ihul sieh ’ll wirst du, wie sicher.Santafior ist ! 

Koinm’ her und sioh/«v»ic deine Roma weinet, 

Die cinsain, cine Wittwc, Tag und Nacht rufi: 

“ Mein Caesar, was docli^ein’st du dieh mit'niir nicht?”’ 

And Lanicnnais : — 

• 

‘ Vi<Mis voir les Montocchict les Cappelletti, les Monaldietles Fili£>pcschi, 
hommo insouciant, Ics premiers abattus deja, ct les autres dans la rraiiite, 

^ Vicns, cruel, vieiis, ct V4>ia Toppresfe^ion tie tes nobles, et pause lours 
blessurcs; tu verras tSanljffior, comme on y est eu securite. 

‘ Vicns voir ta Horne, (jiu])leure, vcine, seule, ot jopr et unit t’appellc : 

** jMoii Cesar, pourfjuoi me delaisscs tu? 

These are all good specimens of translation. Cayley has 
enriched his vocabulary by a north-country epithet fashless’), 
and by a good old English word (‘ wanhopc’), for which despair 
is commonly used. A few lines below he gives an interpretation 
of ^ parteggiando viene,’ (‘conics to carve their food’), the correct- 
ness of which we much question. Dante is comparing the 
j)lebeian Gueljfli leaders to Afarcellus, who, in the civil war 
between Pompey and Caesar, took part against the latter. 
Philalcthes gives a more probable version : ^ und Partci 

ergreifet;’ and Lamennais : ^ aux •parties sc mele.’ 

Next follows the famous address to the poefs native city, 
in which tenderness and bitter iron? are so wonderfully 
blended! ‘ Fiorenza mia,’ &c. : — 

* Beloved my Florence, thou wilt not be jealous 
Of ibis digression, vvliicb concerns th<»e not, 

('fhank thy good commons, who for that are zealous.) 

130 Many at their heart have justice, but *tis shot 
Late nut, for prudence puts it ifi the hrm^ ; 

NO. XCVI. - -N.8. FF 
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Thy people have it ou their tongue-tips got. 

Many refuse the public loads, but no ! 

Thy people ansvrereth, before we call, 

135 With right good will, and shouts, “ Til undergo.” 

And now exult, for thou hast whercv\ithall ! 

Art not at peace, and opulent, and wise? 

I speak the truth; pUin fact avoucheth all. 

Athens and Sparta, though they could devise 
140 The laws antique, and had such culture won, 

Did the best life but poorly realise 

Compared to thee, who dost thy measures run 
So fine, that till the eleventh of December 
, Ueacheth not what w'as in October spun. 

145 How often since the time thou canst remember 
Hast thou laws, monies, customs, ofiices, 

Changed, and regenerated every member. 

But if thy mind collects ftsclfi and secs 
A glimpse of light, thou’ltin thyself discern 
150 A sick girl, that on down-bed hath no ease, 

But fends her pain with many a toss and turn.’ — Cuijlcy, 

Pliilalctlies translates the passage thus : — 

* O mein Florence, wufrieden kannst mit dieser 
Abschvveifung du wobl scin^dic dich nichls angoht, 

DairkV? deinem Volk,* das so viel Kluges aussinnt. 

In manchem wohnt Gcr^htigkeit, doch sjiat gcht 
Sie los, weil dr mit Vorsicht spannt den Bogen, 

Doch auf dcr Zuiigenspilze bat dcin Volk sie. 

(iar maiicher lehnt die offentliche Biird* al>, 

Allcin dein Volk aiituortet uiigeriifcn 

Voll Aemsigkcit u'nd schreit : Ich unterzieh’ mich.*' 

So sei denn Frohlicb : deiin du hast wt)hl Ursach’, 

Du rcich\ du voll des Friedens, du voll Kinsiclit, 

138 Ob wahr ich sprcche, Zeigt sich au der Wirknng. 

A then und Lacedaemon, die, der alten 
Oesetztc Mutter, so geregelt uaren, 
li^e geben gegen dich geringc Proi:e 
Dcr Wohlfahrt niir, die du so fein erdachtc 
Satzungen mach’st class bis Novembers Mille 
J44 Nicht rcicht, was im October du gospoiinen. 

Wie oft hast du, so weil ziiriick du denkest, 

Gesetz’ und Miinz* und Obrigkeit und Siite 
Gewocbselt und erneuert deine Glieder, 

Und wenn du recht besinnst dich, und dir’s klar wird, 

So wirst du seh’n, class du dem Kranken glcichest, 

150 Der, keine Ruhe findepd, auf den Federii 
• Uml\pr sich wiiltzend, Schutz sucht vor der Schmerzeii. 

And Lamemiais : — 

‘ Mu Florence, bien peut tc plairo cette digression, quo iic te touche 
point, grace a ton pcuplc qui taut raisonne. 

‘ Plusicurs ont la jijstice dans le coeur, mais tard cn sort-elle pour ne 
pas venir inconsiderernent sur Parc; ton people la sur les I6vrcs. 

‘ Plnsieurs refuscnl le fardeaii de la chose commune ; mais Ic peuple 
empress^ repond sa«.3 qu*on ’’appclle, et crie : “ Je m*cn charge ! ” 
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* n<*jo\iis-toi (lone, tu as bicn de qnoi ; tii es riche, lu as la paix, tu as 
rint(‘llii?(*nce ; ct vraimeni reflet le montre assez. 

‘ Alhenes et Lac6(k:mone, (^u’eiablirent les anciennes lois et furent si 
policccs, du bien viyre douncrent'uii inai^rc cxcmple. 

* Pres de toi, (pi prc'nds de si babilcs m6surcs, qu’a la mi-Novcnibrc 
n arrive pas ce epe tu files cn Octobre^ 

‘ Coinbien do ibis, (lej)iiis lo temps dont tu as memoiro, as-tu change, en 
loiitcs leurs parties, lois, monnaics, offices et coiit times ? 

‘Si bien tu te soiiviens et n*cs pas avcugle, tu le verras serablable ii 
cettii malade qui ne peut trouver de lepos sur la plume. 

‘ JVIais qiii, en se iouniaiit, s’eserime eonlre sa douleur.* 

"riicse are three good specimens of translation: that #f Mr. 
Cayhiy is for him nniisually good. Philalcthes alters the gender 
ol the invalid. Instead of comparing Florence to ‘a sick girl/ 
as (.^issius did tlic mighty in his ague-fit, ho substitutes 

tlie image of a sick man. Lamennais preserves his even quality ; 
sovupuh)Us ill giving the exact meaning, and always ready to 
do justice to an idiomatic turn or expressinu. 

In the last ling scherma is rendered by him ^ s’eserime contre/ 
(‘ fences against/) which is closer J^han Philalcthes’ ‘ Schutz 
sucht,’ and more expressi^ti tlian ilr. Cayley’s * fends her 
pain.’ • 

Let us now follow Dante into a rogloi\ of higher inspiration. 
The interview with Piccarda Doiiati is one of tlic njost lovely 
cj)is()des ill the jioem. For heavenly purity and seienity of 
tliouglit it is almost unequalled. Dilute meets Piccarda in the 
moon, among other ^gurcs, whose shadowy, dream-like forms’ 
are ilius described. ^ Quali per vetr/ (Par, Canto iii. 10 — 21) : — 

10 ‘As through transparent and smooth glass, or through 
Some undisturbed expanse of NMiters bright, 

(Yet not so deep as makes them downward AZ/'r,) 

Hetnrn the pictured objects of our sight 
So faintly, that the gleam is not more v'cak 
lo Of pearl in midst of maithui temples white. 

So saw I many a brightiios fain to speak, 

Which made me fall in a diflerciU error 
From that W'hich pamon*^d for the stream tlio Oroek ; 

For these I deemed reflections of a mirror, 

20 Which made me on the sight mine eyes incline, 

'Fhat whence they'camc I might perceive the }fearer' — Cayh}/. 

Here ^persi,’ v. 12, is incorrectly roiide/cd hhu' : and 
‘maiden,’ v. 15, is an insertion; ‘to passion/ v. 18, is an un- 
usual verb active ; and the rhymes arc questionable ; ‘ nearer,’ 
being moreover, an insertion. Lamennais renders the pas- 
sage 

‘ 'IVlle qu’a travel’s dcs vers tvansparcuts et polls, ou dcs caiix limpides 
ot tranquiiles, non si profoudes que le fond iic s’aper^oive pas, 

‘ Oe iiotre visage Fimagc revicut si faible, gue uio^s fortement ne vient 
pas frapper nos pupilles line perle siir un front blaiic , 

F F 2 
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* Telles vis-jc phisicurs faces sc pr6parant Ji parler ; d’oh jc ttiwibais dans 
Terreur contraire a cello qui alliima Tamoiir entre riiommc et la fbiitaine. 

* Aussitot quo je Ics aper 9 U 8 , peasant que ce fusseiit des figures peiiitef’ 
eii un miroir, pour voir de qui elles elaient je touriiai Ics yeux.’ 

And Philalethes : — 

‘ Wie aus durchscbeitufnd licllcm Glase odcr 
Aus einem Wasser, glatt und utibeweglicli, 

Das niebt so tief ist, das der Grutid cntschwindc?, 

Der Dmriss uns*rcs Angesiebi’s zuriickkelirt 
So schvvacb, dass cine Perl’ nuf weisser Stirne 
Nicht minder friih evreiehtet uns’re Augen, 

% So sab ich wortbereit mebr als ein Antlitz, 

D’rob ich in oinen Wabn fid, dem eutgegen, 

Der zuiseben Menseb’ und Quell* bat Licb entziindet/ &c. 

^ Persi,’ V. 12, has not received justice in any of the three 
versions quoted. Cary renders it literally, ^ dark : ’ it signifies a 
dark colour; and, though water of which you cannot sc(3 the 
bottom usually looks dark, the word ought to have its true 
meaning. The reference in v. 18 is, it need scarcely he 
observed, to Narcissus, who took a shadow for a reality, as 
Dante took realities for shadows, or ratlicr reflections. Kncoii 
raged by lieatvice to speak to the figures, Dante addresses the 
most eonsjncuoiis : * O ben creato spirito,* &c. (vv. 37 — 51) 

J “ O irell-cfeated soul, u bicb in tbe Han 

Of life eternal do^t ibat sweet j)artake, 

Wbicb, not partook, is uiulcwstood by none ; 
dO 'rhou wilt be biji^ily gracious, if thou make 

Me with thy name acquainted, agd yonr lot,” 

'(’ben promptly, and with beaming eyes, slie spak<3 ; 

“ Our charity, O iny brother, shut tot h not 
Its gale on just desires, else would it lean 
45 Oil Him no more, who all his court with uhat 
He is, would liken ; I on earth have been 
A sister plighted, and if tlioa regard 
Me carcfullv, much beauty shall not screen 
My sameness, but thouMt recognise Piccarde, 

50 Who placed among these others here, am blest 
r til’ sphere, which doth his orbit most retard.” ’ — 

‘ O ben creato spirito,’ v. 37, is also translated literally by 
Philalethes, * O wrohlerschaffner Geist.’ Laiiicnnais, we think, 
gives the essential meaning better in his version, ‘O esprit elu.’ 
Neither he nor Philalethes fall into Mr. Caylcy’s blander of 
rendering ^ ai rai,’ in the Snn. Piccarda was in the nioon, and 
Dante knew it ; so also must Mr. Cayley : but, like Petruchio, 
he declares *it is the blessed sun.’ OF course he uses sim 
in a metaphorical sense; but the ambiguity w’ould be better 
avoided. ‘ Partook/ v, 39, is put, it seems, for jpartaken. 
Both Lamennais and Philalethes give these lines with absolute 
correctness ; and both o^plain the last line in a note, showing 
that, as.Dante believed all the planets to accomplish one revo- 
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lution Ir {he same time, the moon, having the least orbit, must 
iiiove slowest. A little farther on, Dante having asked Piccarda 
whether she desired no higher happiness : — 

* She smiled not long with all her blissful quire, 

Then answered me anon, as joyous-blest 
As though she burned in Love’s supremest fire. 

70 “ Our v\ ills, O brother mine, are set at rest 
By power of charity, which makes us will, 

For nought else thirsting, only things possest. 
if* we should crave to be exalted still 
More highly, then would not our wills agree ^ 

75 Willi His, who granteth us the place we fill ; 

Which in these orbs impossible must be, 

If all to live in charity arc bound, 

And if its nature thou dost rightly sec. 

For ’tis of that blest thing the very ground, 

.SO 'fhat in the will of God we govern ours, 

Which from the twain doth one sole w'ill compound, 
ho that as we live here from bower>i to boicen 
Distributed, the realm v.'.eii one please; 

Pleasing that king, who makes his own will ours. 

85 In his good pleasure wc hav^ each liis peace ; 

This IS the maiuifea, whereto all things hear 
That he creates, and Nature’s whole incriase.”’ — Cotfleif. 

'j'liis translation gives a very fair idea of the original \ hut no 
equivalent, is given to v* 77, whicli takes away from the 
force of tlie original; and ^from bowers to bovvers' does not 
give the idea of ^ di soglia in soglia,^, which Fhilalcthes rightly, 
translate.s ‘von Grad zu Grad; ’ and Laincnnais, ‘de seuil on 
seuil,’ giving as a gloss in a note, ‘de sphere; en sphfcre.’ 

We must now take leave of Philalcthes, of whose accurate, 
leariierl, and vigorous translation his countrymen may w^cll 
be proud. It shows that a literal version in blank verse may be 
attempted successfully. It shows the fruits of deeper stmly, 
and greater powers of mind, than the translation — similar in 
form — of our countryman Cary ; and it c;chibits the power and 
flexibility of the German language in a way that demands our 
admiration ai^i respect. None but a greater master of his owui 
language — a Schiller or Goethe — could have attempted more 
with greater success. 

In the brief space that remaias wc should wish to draw ,our 
readers’ attention to points of comparison bcfween Cary and 
Mr. Cayley, taking with us, as a standard of reference, the 
translation of Lamennais. Wc have already parted from Mr. 

right ; and although no apology is needed for this, (as wc did 
not profess to review liis translation,) a word of acknowledgment 
is due for the thoroughly conscientious spirit which he has 
brought to the task, and for the ability ^vith which he has 
executed it. 
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Let 118 now turn to the Introduction to Canto xxiii. — the 
passage which introduces the Vision of the Church triumphant. 
(Par. Canto xxiii.) 

Cayley : — 

* .As when the bird ainoi^ the boughs beloved, 

Keeping beside her darlings' nest»her seat, 

By night nhen things are irom the view removed, 

That sooner she the dear ones’ looks may meet, 

5 And that by which she feeds them fo purvey, 

Counting for them her anxious labour sweet, 

Forestalls the hours upon the unsheltered spray, 

And nails the sun with burning eagerness, 

Poring u ith fixed eye for the peep of day, 

10 So my heart’s Lady stood erect, no less 
Intent, and gazing firmly bn the tract, 

By which the sou least hurried seems to press ; 

Whilst 1, beholding her engrost and rapt. 

Became as one desirous to olUaiii, 

15 And solaced in but hoping what he lackt.’ 

Cary: — 

* E’en as the bird who midst the leafy bower 
ilas, m her nest, aat darkling through the night, 

With her sweet brood, impatient to descry 
Their wished looks, and to bring liome their food, 

5 In the fond quest, unconscious of her toil : 
iilie, of the tune prevenient, on the spray 
That overhangs their cbiich, with nakeful gaze 
Expects the sun j npr ever, till the dan n, 

Renioveth from the East her eager ken ; 

10 So stood the Dame erect, and bent her glance 
\Vistfully*on that region where the snu 
Abatcth most his speed; that seeing her 
Suspense and wondering, I became as one 
In whom desire is waken’d, and the hope 
15 Of somewhat new to come fills with delight.’ 

Lamcunais : — 

‘ Comme I’oiseau qui repose entro Ics feuillea aimees, pres du nid de scs 
doiix iiouvcau-nes, pendant la unit q<ui nous cache le.s clioses, 

‘ Pour jouir dc leur vuo desiree, et pour les chcrcher paturc, cn quoi 
agreables lui sent les durcs fatigues, 

* Devance I’hcure sur la plus haute branehe, ct avee uii ardent dc.sir 
attend le soleil, et fixement regarde, epiaiit la naissance de Paiibe ; 

‘^insi prhs dc moi, dehont et atb^nlive, sc ienait ma Dame, tournee vcr.s 
la plage sous laquelle le soled montre Ic inoins de hate ; 

‘ Do sorte que, la voyan^suspeiidue en une vivc attenlc, j’etais comme 
celui qiii, desirant, voudrait ce qii’d n’a pas, ct esperant s'aiiai^e.’ 

So far, we think Cayley's decidedly superior to(Jary’s; it 
is closer, and truer, and tolerably flowinj^, except for tlie awk- 
wardness in the change of the construction in lines 4 and 5 : 

* That sooner she the dear ones’ looks may meet, and that by 

• which she feeds them jiurvey,' which reads like bad grammar. 
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if it is «ot really so. Dante has the two verbs in the same 
mood, ^ per voder,’ and ‘ per trovar Laraennais also, * pour 
‘ jouir de leur vuef and ^ pour cherclier leur pature.* Carey also, 

‘ to descry their wished looks, ^ and ^ to bring home their food.’ 
Why did not Mr. Cayley write ‘ may j)iirvey ?’ We trace here 
and there indications of diis not being a very exact scholar. 
Tn his preface there arc mistakes in grammar, and awkward- 
nesses in the construction of some of his sentences so decided 
as to be ajiparent to every reader. One may excuse a little 
slovenliness in conversation or in letter-writing,, but not in 
a translation of Dante. The above is not a good specimen of 
Cary ; it is diluted, and rather pompous. Neither he nor 
Cayley have quite caught Uie force of ‘ I’apcrta frasca.’ The* 
mother-bird chooses tlie branch tlie most open to the sky, that 
no leaf nor twig may intercept her eager gaze. Lamennais is 
the most true, in rendering it * la plu.s haute branche.^ Cayley’s, 
‘the unsheltered spray,’ suggc-f'< a dilhrent idea; and Cary’s 
is not a translation of the original at all, — ‘ the sy)ray that over- 
hangs their couch.’ The hotter ha5 also substituted,’ for the 
^ardentc aifetto’ with which the bird awaits the dawn, ‘ wakeful 
gaze,’ which is hy no means an improvement. 

(To continue) — Cayley ; — 

* But ’tuns not long between the moments twain * 

AVlien I began to wait, and t?) behold 

I’he heavens of brightness mor<; and more to gain ; 

I.o ! there, said Beatris, “the ranks unfold 
20 Of Christ His*lriumph, there the fruit entire 
Is gathered in, for which the^e orbs have foil’d.” 

Methought that all her aspect shone like tire. 

And so exulting did her eyes appear 
That I to jihrasUfj it no hiore aaiiirc! 

Ciiry 

‘ Short space ensued : 1 was not held, I say, 

Long in expi^ance, when 1 saw the heaven 
Wax more aiW more resjdendent, and, “ Behold ! ’* 

Cried Beatrice, “ the triumphal hosts 
20 Of CHrist, and all the harvej>t gathered in 

Made ripe by these revolving sphciTS meseemed 
That while she sixike, her visage all did burn, 

And ill her eye such fulness^vas of joy, 

As I am fain to pasis unron-^fnietl by' , 

Lamennais: — ^ 

‘ Mais pen fut d’intcrvallc entre Tun ct I'autrc temps, jedis entre fatten- 
dre, et voir leciel deventr de plus cn plus bvillant. 

‘ Kt Beatrice dit ; “ Voici rarrivec du Christ triomphant, et tout le fruit 
recueilli du mouveraeut de ces sphiires.” 

* Son visage me parut tout en feu, et d’allcgrcsse ses yeux otaient si 
pleinca, que je dois passer sans plus de discours.’ 

This is better; pretty well in botn the^Englisli versions. 
Mr. Cayley’s grammar is again doubtful in ‘ between the mo- 
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‘ ments twain tehen I began to wait and to bekoM' It should 
be, ‘ when I began to wait, and when I beheld* But hia verses 
would not admit of that. * 

The hist passage which we shall select is the description of 
the vision of the souls of tli^ blessed in the empyrean heaven. 
(Par. Canto xxxi.) 

Cayley 

‘ In form as a white rose the sanctified 
Host therefore was presented to mine eye. 

Whom Christ had bleeding taken for llis Bride. 

' But their associates, whose it is to flv 

5 And hymn and laud the Goodness wnich their powers 
Gave, and the glory they’re enamoured by. 

As wli^n a swarm of bee? am, 9 ngst the flowers 

Awhile dip, and another while return 

Where the sweet labour swellcth in their bowers, 

10 Alighted on that ample flower superno, 

Glorious with many leaves, then sallied higher 
Where of their love the Lord doth aye sojourn.’ 

Caryj — 

* In fashion as a snow-white itosc lay thefe 
Befo<fe my view the saintly multitude 
Which'in His own blood C!hrist espoused. Meanwhile 
’fhat other ho;st, that soar alol’t to gaze 
^And celebrate His glory whom they love, 

Hovered around ; aud^likc a troop of bees 
Amid the vernal sweets alighting now— 

Now clustering wlierc their fragrant labour glows. 

Flew downward to the mighty flower* or rose 
10 From the redundant petals, streaming back 
Unto the steadfast dwelling of their joy. 

Laineimais : — 

* Kn la forme done d'nne rose blanche so montrait h moi la saintc inilii'^ 
que dans son sang le Christ epousa. 

‘ Mais Tautre, qui, volant voit et chaute la gloire de cclui qui Fenainoure, 
et la bonte qui la crea si cxcellciitc, 

‘ Comme uu cssain d’abeilles ciui tan tot se ploi|ge dans Ics flours, tan tot 
retourne la oil son travail prend de 4a savour, 

‘ Descendait duns la grande lleur, qui s’orne de taut (Jp feuilles, ct dc la 
remontait ou sou amour toujours sejournc.* 

The beginning of this of Cayley^s is awkward ; the noun is 
disjoined from its adjective,/ sanctified’ being in one line, and 
^fiost’ in the next; and the conjunction ^therefore,’ instead of 
follojving the first sulxtantive, is kept back. Cary’s is much 
more elegant ; also his expression ‘that other host ’ is more literal 
and comprehensible than Cayley’s ‘ their associates.’ There were 
two hosts — one, the saints espoused in Christ’s blood — the other, 
the angels : but Cary takes the liberty of leaving out altoge- 
ther, ‘ La bonta che la fecc cotanta.’ His translation is often 
rather free; and^by theWdern school, and lovers of Browning, 
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j[)arts w#utd be thought a little in the ^ lute-string ’ style, such as 
‘ amid the vernal sweets alighting now which reminds one 
rather of Pope's and Dryden’s days. But there is a medium 
between this and the alFccted quaintness and careless word- 
inventing of many of the young poets of this day. 

Though Cayley’s faults are in* general caused by his having 
hampered himself with the necessity of rhyming, yet sometimes, 
it- seems to vs, he steps out of his way to be quaint and odd 
when there is no need for it. lie might often be more simple. 
If we wished to give a friend who did not know Italian some 
idea of the exquisite beauty of this Canto, we should give him 
Cary’s translation and not Cayley’s. 

Lamennais* is as literal ^is possible. Indeed, his translatiop 
is, on the whole, so faithful throughout, that it may serve as a 
test to try the faithfulness of others ; but it is not equally 
beautiiul in sound : there is a poverty in the French language 
which strikes coldly on one’s ear ; it is not a language for a 
highly imaginative poem, nor for a subject so noble, and almost 
beyond the reach of words. Had it* been otherwise, the French 
language would not have Been, as it is, withoq^t a really great 
poem. 

Dante has an advantage over all his translators in liis power 
of expressing in one word what they are obliged to*i cnder into 
haH-a-dozen : for instance, ^ s’ ififiora ’ is translated by Lamen- 
iiais, S[ui se plongc dans les fleuxs;’ by Philalethes, " sich in 
die Blumcii cinsenket;’ by Cayley, amongst the flowers dip;^ 
and by (?ary, as wn have scon, ‘ amid the vernal sweets alight- 
ing.* Also again; ^ s’ iiisapora ’*Lamennais renders ^prend de 
la saveur ; ' Philalethes, ‘ licblichcn Geschmack erlangct Cay- 
ley, ^swclletli in their bowers;’ {bowers being quite superfluous, 
and only inserted to rhyme with flowers:) Cary, "glows,^ which 
roiiuircs the ‘fragrant’ before ‘labour’ to give it the meaning 
of the original. ♦ 

(To continue) — Cayley ; — * 

‘ 'Hieir faces all were like as living tire, 

'Fheir ^u^gs*^vel•e golden, and the rest so white, 

15 'Fhai never snows in whiteness mounted higher. 

Descending on the flower, from height tp height 
'Fhey flew, depositing of the peace and love 
Whose fire they had been faniTing iu their flight ; * 

Nor did the entering ’twixt the part above 
20 And flower, of all that multitude on wing, 

Impair the sight or gloriousness thereof; 

For Ciod’s voice in the universe doth nV/y, 

Kver as it merit finds in every plaee ; 

Check e^ui it never find, nor limiting’ 
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‘ Faces bad they of flame, and wini^s of gold ; 

The rest was whiter than the driven snow : 

And as they flitted down into the flower. 

From range to range, fanning their plumy loins, 

Whisper’d the peace and ardour w'hieh they wore 
From that soft winn(Aving. Sl\adow none, the vast 
Interposition of such numerous flight 
Cast from above upon the flower, or view 
Obstructed aught. For, through the universe, 

Wherever merited, celestial light 
Glides freely, and no obstacle prevents.’ 

Lameii^iais : — 

‘ Leurs faces etaient de flamme vivo, leurs ailes d’or, et le reste, d’une 
telle blanchcur, qu’il n’est point de neige i^ui Tegalc. 

‘ Lorsque dans la fleur de siege cn si^geils desceiidaieiit, ils y versaient 
de la paix ct dc rardeur qu’ils produisent en eux agitant Icur ailes. 

‘ Le vol d’une si grande multitude iuterposde entre la fleur et ce qui est 
au-dessus, ne voilait ni la vue, ni la splendeur, 

‘ Car la lumiere divine penctre dans Punivers autant qu’il en cst digne, 
tenement qui ricn ne liii i'ait obstacle.’ 

Mr. OTyley’s here is very good, qxcept that he loses entirely 
the carrying oitf of the beautiful idea of there being no vsliadow 
or impediment to light, and sight of the company of the rcdecmovl, 
by the interposition of the angel hosts. Naturally, sncli a cloud 
of forms would have cast those underneath into shade ; but no, 
the Divine light is of so pervading and piercing a nature that 
nothing irajiedes it — a conception ^vorthy of the poet. But 
Mr. Cayley most un\varrantably and needlessly cliangcs the 
figure, and says the sight and brightness were not impeded, 
because the toice of God so rings through the universe that notliing 
op})oscs it. Voice is not seen but heard^ and the hearing might 
not prevent the shadow thrown by angel forms, 'fliis is a 
great mistake in conception. In Cary'^s the thought is made 
somewhat clearer by expansion, but force is lost. ‘Fanning 
their plumy loins/ and the ' soft winnowing,^ are not in Dante. 
Indeed, it rests solely on Cary’s Authority that the angels’ loins 
had feathers on them, wings being generally \('orn on the 
shoulders. 

• 

A few brief remarks, and wCihave clone. We liave carefully 
exaiiSlncd the translations of Dante, comparing them with each 
other and with the original. Our method has not been that of 
a reviser, whose business it is to look out for mistakes. We 
have rather selected fair passages — specimens of Dante’s genius 
and style — that our readers may be able to judge with us how 
far the translators have respectively given the spirit of the 
original. Had our limits been greater, we should have wished 
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to draw fiittentlon to sorae of those descriptive bits which Mr. 
Church has collected in his ^ Essay ; ’ especially to those beautiful 
descriptions near the end of the * Purgatorio,’ where Rachel and 
Leah are introduced as the symbols of contemplative and active 
life, and where Beatrice’s appearance to Dante is set forth 
(Canto xxx). But we tljink enotigh insight into the subject 
has been obtained to establish certain results. Respecting the 
aim of the translators, it appears that those who confine them- 
selves to the' task of rendering Dante’s thoughts succeed in 
tiieir object with greater certainty than those who attempt 
inSre. l)r. Carlyle and Lamennais are both repaid fot' what 
they sacrifice. Both are very truthful and accurate. The one, 
perhaps, is the more resolute in facing difficulties ; the other, 
more acute in piercing througli them. Lamennais presents an 
easier text to the reader than Dr. Carlyle. He is a translator 
of a more essential order than the latter, who adheres more to 
verbal accuracy, yet shows in his notes how deeply he has 
studied, and how thoroughly he anderstands, the original. In 
form, also, the translation of Lamennais is more t^oiivenicnt 
than that of Dr, Carlyle. Hefjives the Italian text on the left, the 
French on the right page, reserving his notes toTilic end of the. 
volume. Dr, ('arlylc prints the EngTi‘^h and Italian text and 
Holes, one under the other, on the same page, which is less 
agreeable to the eye. At the same time he exhibits a much 
more correct text than Lamcnnai^, whose Italian is full of 
mistakes, from want *of pro jier correction. Lamennais prefixes' 
ail introduction to his first volume, whicli is an excellent guide 
to the study of Dante, though not to doctrinal truth ; for he 
abjures all revelation about the condition of the wicked in a 
future state, and quotes Plato’s * Gorgias ’ as the highest source 
of information existing on this subject before the time of Dante. 
He also abuses as heretics all who do not believe in Ihirgatory, 
with an especial fling at the Calvinists, Avhich is not to be 
wondered at in a ^ good Catholi?.’ 

W c have •spoken of Philalethcs and his aim : Air. Cayley 
remains. AVc have in the foregoing pages pointed out some 
of his defects : let us bear testimony, before wc conclude, to 
his pains-taking diligence, and tine genuine good faith in which 
he has set about his task. He is fully convinced that no*onc 
translator before him has done justice <o Dante: that a perfect 
translation is achievable, and that he is the man to do it. Nay, 
he almost tells us, on the authority of Professor Rossetti, that 
he has done it. 

This is what wc cannot allow. Had ho attempted less, he 
might have done more. Certainly, with more prudence, he 
might have shrunk from adventurftig himself on dangerous 
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ground ; and with more refined taste, and a more seliolarlikc 
mind, he might have got safely over it. Ilis chief faults arc 
not faults of understanding, but of taste. He has more 
sympathy for the grotesque than for the lovely and elevated 
parts of the ‘ Divina Commedia.’ Had his version been the 
original, no one — not even Mr. Cary— would have refused to let 
it be called * Commedia but it would never have been entitled 
‘ Divine.’ lie is more capable of entering into the force of a 
simile like the ^vccchio sartor, die fa la cruna/ than the 
celestial rose in the * Paradise.’ He speaks of the approval 6f 
friendj. Had he shown it to some good English scholar — not 
a learned man, but a sensible English man or woman, who 
speaks and writes the language with purity, and taken their 
corrections, or himself corrected the parts they objected to as 
being in bad taste, or obscure — it might have been better. It is 
very unequal, and Avill bear revision. In a second edition 
most of the faults might be cured. Then it might be said that 
the experiment of reproducing Dante in an English dress had 
been trod. At present it cannot. After all, we must adhere 
to Dante’s own opinion, that his thoughts, when once set in a 
particular mould, cannot be transferred to another without 
losing much of their, original beauty. And any attempt to 
replace this by borroived charms we regard as no less futile 
than trying to restore the bloom on a grape, or the down upon 
the wings of a butterlly, a(‘ter they ^ have handled been awhile,’ 
and their surface destroyed. » 

This docs not detract from the merit of such translations as 
that of Lamennais, who indy now claim to be the best ex- 
ponent in a foreign language of Dante’s thought ; nor that of 
Dr. Carlyle, who, when he has finished his work, may claim to 
be placed side by side with him on a similar pedestal ; nor that 
of Philalethcs, who deserves, in our opinion, the reputation of 
liaving produced the best metrical translation of the ‘ Divina 
Commedia.’ 

In giving the palm to foreigners, we do not wish to appear 
unjust to our countrymen, Cary, Wright, and Cayley. Although 
there arc faults in all ol‘ them, we have* no hesitation in saying 
that they have contributed uihcIi to the study of Dante in this 
country. With different aims, they have all succeeded, more or 
less, ip one object — tha:, of making the. English reader under- 
stand, in some degree, why it is that Italians and Italian scholars 
lavish so much admiration on Dante ; and why he is talked of 
in our day as the greatest of all Christian poets — the noblest 
exponent of the faith and religious life of the Middle Ages. 
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Art. VT . — The Will^ Dhim and Iluman. I3y Thomas Solly, 
Barristcr-at-Law, of the Middle Temple, and Lecturer on the 
English Language and Literature at the University of Berlin, 
late of Cams College, Cambridge. Cambridge: Dcighton, 
Bell & Co. 1856. 

We had thought that the fundamental question of all moral 
science had been a settled j)oint, at least amongst Cliristian ^ 
philosophers. We arc sorry, therefore, to see the question re- 
opened as it has been by Mr. Solly ; still more do we regret 
that so able and candid a writer should have been .induced to 
give his sanction to a theory utterly untenable, and, as we hoped, 
entirely explodcdt The conclusion at which this author’s ela- 
borate investigation has at length brought him, stated ii>itls own 
language, is, that the Divine ^dll has from all eternrty made the 
Divine character, and that God has assumed the goodness freely, 
and not found it imposed ui)on Him by i?ny form of necessity. 
He regards it, moreover, as a conclusion from which impos- 
sible to escape, that God has made morality, not found it; that 
moral perfection is a Divine attribute, freely adopted by God’s 
will, not imposed upon it. We need scarcely say that we object 
to the manner of stating the alternative, but havp preferred giving 
the author’s own words, that there 'Inay be no room to accuse 
us of misrepresenting him. Moreover, we wish to point out the 
fallacy involved in the mode of expression, one which ]Mr. Solly 
would be the last person to take advantage of, but which we arc 
sure is calculated to mislead an incautious reader, who might 
easily take the expressions * found it ’ and ^ imposed upon it ’ to 
imply, that if he did not admit the will of God as the ultimate 
principle of tli« laws of morality, he must find lliem in something 
external to the Divine nature. 

It might he thought superfluous to notice this attempt to 
revive the cx[)lodcd theory of Dcs -Cartes, but wc cannot refripii 
from saying a few words on the subject before we go on to 
notice some other parts of this volume which meet with our 
warmest sympathy, and which we rt'.commend to such of our 
readers as take an interest in questions of metaphysics and moral 
philosophy. And, indeed, Mr. Solly’s philosophical powers are^ 
of so high an order, and there is so unmistakoablc a tone of 
earnestness ahont his writing, that his cxpjjpsscd opinion will 
naturally he considered to possess great weigjit ; ,and what we 
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consider the general correctness of his views, as expressed in the 
earlier part of the volume, will, we fear, carry many readers 
beyond the point at which we feel obliged to part company with 
him. Attentive readers will, we think, subscribe to our oi)inion, 
that Air. Solly is a very clear writer — one who neither atfccts 
hard terms nor is ashamed to repeat his meaning over and over 
again, and illustrate it in every possible variety, to give his 
readers a better chance of going along with him. They svlll 
perhaps find, as they progress, that there is a point when tills 
clearness merges into obscurity, and precision into vagueness — 
and \vc venture to suggest that the explanation of this pheno- 
menon is not any inability or want of comjirehension on the 
readers part, but inconsistency on that of the writer. We con- 
fess our own inability to understand Air. Solly in many of those 
passages ; but we have nevertheless no hesitation in pronouncing 
him wrong, for his conclusion is not tenable, and the arguments 
adduced by him against objections to it arc inconclusive. We 
apprehend what is true in philosophy will always eventually 
yield to patient attention*; wherqas it is frequently difficult to 
detect the cx^ct point where error begins, though error may he 
manifestly prcsdit somewhere. Those who have looked over 
answers to examinat’fon questions in mathematics are familiar 
with thc^dlfliculty of putting the hand exactly on the points 
which the student docs and docs not Tiuderstand. We are 
reminded here of the well-known passage in the Nicomachean 
Ethics of Aristotle — imsv yap aXyl^el Trdvra avvaBei rd 
v7rdp')(pVTa* Tfp Si yfrevSei Sia^tovel 

We have said that the view which resolves the obligations 
of morality into the will of God is an exploded theory. To ex- 
plain what we mean. There luu ; been three theories ])ro- 
pounded on tlic subject, which may be designated resiicctivcly 
by the names of Hobbes, Dcs Cartes, and Cud worth. Of the 
first we need say nothing more than that it resolves the idea of 
^obligation’ into that of the ^ advantage of the community;’ 
it assumes that people are bound to do that Which upon the 
whole will conduce to the good of the commonwealth, with the 
view of showing that there is no such thing as obligation in the 
abstract; that is to say, it assumes a particular case of obligation 
in order to deny it in the general. This theory is so suicidal 
that it requires no further notice from us here, especially as 
the question at issue between us and Air. Solly is, whether 
Des Cartes’ or Cudworth’s theory can be maintained? No one 
to whom it would be worth while in these pages to reply would 
advocate the theory of Hobbes — and the question here is simply 
whether the laws cf morahty are dependent or independent upon 
the will of God ? The former is the false, the latter the true 
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tlicory. . other words, the issue raised is, whether God could 
Have interchanged virtue and vice, or whether the ideas of riglit 
ifi'e coeval with the Deity, — whether, for instance. He could have 
created beings under obligations to malice and hatred towards 
each otlier in the same way as He has created them with the 
law of charity, — or, to p^it the dlise in a still stronger light, 
whether it was possible to Him to have created man so that his 
highest excellence should have been to hate his Creator. Mr. 
Solly puts the moblcin in two ways : — ^ Is the Divine will coordi- 
‘ natc with the Divine nature, or is it the ground of such nature ? ’ 
And again: — ‘ Are the laws constituting the Divine natflrc im- 
^ posed upon the Divine will, or freely assumed by it in its own 
act ? ’ And he adopts the la|tcr^of these two alternatives unhcsi-*i 
tatingly, alleging that it is iinpo*ssiblc to escape from this conclu- 
sion, because ^ directly we make the least attempt to evade it, and 
^ cndc\avour to conceive God with a certain opaque kernel of 
* attributes, and the Divine will as limited to certain modes of 
^ action by laws tiot originating in its own act, we must look for 
‘some higher energy which luis imposed these lajjvs; IfTshort, 

‘ we mu>t look for a god aboVe God, as the ultirpate ground of 
‘ His having such a nature.’ (P. 227.) Surely, if the author had* 
hcvn accustomed to regard the laws of morality as being in God, 
and forming part of Ilis very essence, he w’ould have seen his 
way out of this dilemma. The objection to bis position has 
been extremely well stated byhim^lf: — ‘Perhaps it may be, 
‘ said that this doctrine lowers the conception of the Deity by 
‘ making Him in His essence a mere force, — infinite no doubt, — 

‘ but still a mere force ; and thus i*i)bbing Him of all those high 
‘ attributes wdiieh command our veneration and our awe.’ Now, 
this is a real objection, and is absolutely unanswerable ; what 
the author urges ajr:ainst it being entirely false, viz., ‘ that the 
‘ conception of a will is necessarily logically prior to that of a 
‘ moral law,' If he had said ‘prior to the idea of enforcing a 
moral law/ we sliould not have disputed his position ; bu6> then 
it would havc«lost all its efficacy in the relation in which he 
uses it. And as regards the other part of his reply, viz. that 
‘ the opposite doctrine Would destroy all claim on the part of 
‘ the Deity to the love and reveil^nce of mankind,’ we may ob- 
serve tliat the truth or falsehood of this assertion may be tested 
by experience. Is it not undeniably trfte that persons holding 
(whether rightly or wrongly) this view, that God is necessarily 
good, and quite understanding what they mean, are afFocted 
towards this necessaiy goodness with fear, love, and reverence ? 

I f this ho so, this is enough to overthrow the rash assertion that 
‘ a necessarily good being is a contrajjiction^u terms,’ and that 
‘ a necessarily good being is simply not good,? inasmuch as 
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necessity at once removes an action from the sphere of njorality/ 
Such are some of the statements on which the author attempts 
to establish that the ultimate principle of the moral law is the 
will of God. 

The author has made a great show of reasoning in this 
chapter, and has exhibited a large array of statements, both of 
his own case and of objections urged against it ; but there is 
really very little argument throughout the whole chapter. 
Thus the passage following that which we have just quoted 
contains nothing but a mere petitio principii. He says: — ^ The 
‘ Icelirigs of love and awe»would therefore be utterly misplaced 
‘ on the supposition that there is a necessity of goodness in the 
> Divine essence — not subject to the Divine will for ^ these 
^ feelings only acquire their full significance when we have 
^ completely grasped the conviction of the absolute and uncon- 

* ditional liberty of God in the determination of His own 
^ attributes. Why should we feel grateful to God lor His 

* loving-kindness, if such loving-kindness were-^au' attribute not 

^ choscTT'by llimself, but orc of which He could not divest Him- 
^ self if He would? ’ * 

* Now, we thank Mr. Solly for having expressed his opinion 
in language which a lees candid writer would have shrunk from 
using, and* which, undoubtedly, will have the effijcl of shocking 
many minds which cannot see their way out of his theory. 

. The answer to this question iwS simply that we are so consti- 
tuted tJiat we cannot help doing so. Goodness is the natural 
object of love, just as much as misery is the natural object of 
compassion, or danger of fear, food of hunger, (Jic., and just as 
every natural aftcction has its natural object.^ It is as great an 
absurdity to ask why we should ft cl gratef ul to God for His 
goodness when He cannot divest lllnuself of It, as to iiujuire 
why compassion should be foit for distress which a sufferer 
cannot be relieved of. Both arc plainly original instincts of 
our Tifwture, find do not admit eff any further analysis. Again, 
will JMr, Solly explain to us what is the affectison in human 
nature which has will for its object ? Wisdom, power, goodness, 
naturally inspire reverence, awe, love. * What does will inspire, 
unless so far forth as it is guided by wisdom and goodness? 
Bishop Butler tells us that ‘ if a man approve of, or hath an 
^ affection to any principle in and for itself, it will be the same 
‘ whether he views it in his own mind or in another’s.’ Now, 
let us try this statement with reference to the subject of will. 
If will be the ultimate thing in the Divine mind, if it is 
supreme over wisdom, goodness. Sc. it ought to give scope for 
some affection in Jiuman nature; in fact, it ought to be an 
object to its ihigtest affections, v Inch same affections ought 
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therefore.oft this hypothesis to find scope for exercise towards 
adman’s own will as sucli. ^purely it is hardly possible to con- 
cave a greater absurdity. Again, what can be the meaning of 
the perfection of man’s will, being when it is lost and resolved 
up into God’s will, unless it be that wc rest on His will as our 
end, as being itself most just, and iSght, and good ? 

Mr. Solly has in reality done nothing else here than revive 
the»old assertion, though he has dressed it in new language, that 
‘ if the natures and essences of things should not depend upon 
‘ the will of God, it would follow from hence that something that 
* was not God was independent upon God.’ This is the f(^fi’m in 
which the view was expressed and refuted by Cud wortli, in a work 
to which Mr. Solly often rejers^ and from w hich it is evident i 
that he has not ventured to differ without great reluctance. 
\Vith regard to the human will, he considers, and perhaps 
rightly, that he has the sanction of Cudworth’s name; and it is 
strange that Cud worth’s refutation nf the Cartesian theory 
should have produced so little cftect ujicn his mind ; for per- 
haps this is the clearest and most conuincing piece of rsnsCRfing 
to be found in the whole works of this^^ondcrous j^ter. 

We must not quit this, subject without noticing the only 
remaining argument adduced by Mr. Solly against the objection 
to his theory ; — * 

‘ Still it may perhaps be argued, that “morality, as one form of eternal 
truth, must be independent of the will of anyjiciug, even though that being 
slioiild be the Eternal God. Now’ let ns consider the soundness of this 
objection. Supposing Goifhad never created a reasonable or even a sentient 
creature, where would the moral law haye been their? In the mind of 
God, perhaps will be the answer. GoocT; but now suppose there never 
had been a God or any other reasonable being, where would the moral law 
have been then ? Moral perfection, or any other princi]3lc, however eternal 
it actually is, presupposes a reasonable mind as its abiding place. If, 
however, We contemplate an absolute void without either God or man, 
and still maintain morality as an eternal principle, it is merely as a pos- 
sibility wJiicli is first to come into existence on the creation of reasonable 
beings. But a mere possibility is objectively absolutely nothing, ^^pos- 
sibility is the conception of what may take pl.ncc without violating the 
law s of thought df the conceiving being, and in assuming the possibility we 
have thus assumed the conceMiig being, and tliercfore the mind in w'hich 
the morality, by the necessary laws of human thought, appears as one of 
its phases. In other words, the spccijlator has not succeeded m the 
impossible problem of producing an absolute void, a|^ he can ncVior 
annihilate the speculating mind that endeavours to conceive it. 

‘ The whole objection may be shortly an8\fSered thus. Whenever we 
think an imaginary state of things, or rather of nothing, we think at least 
a thinking subject, and, therefore, the moral law has already found a 
resting-place. But as this moral law has no significance except for thinking 
beings, we are justified in sityiug that if none such had ever existed, there 
w'ould have been no moral law ; though we can never represent such 
a void by any efibrt of the imagination, as that faculty cannot annihilate 
itself.’— Pp. 279^280. ^ 

NO. XCVI. N.S. 
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Now, if we understand the author, we really do n5t here difl(pr 
from him at all. We think we could subscribe, to every asser- 
tion in this paragraph ; but we profess our entire inability to 
see what it has to do with the doctrine of the dependence or 
independence of the laws of morality upon the will of God. 
We have only further to object, thaA it was quite unnecessary 
to invent a supposition such as this, which no one admitting 
the existence of a moral law ever did make, or ever could make. 

He continues: — ‘ It has been attempted by Cudworth to 

* adduce an argument for the independence of tlie principles of 

* morality of the Divinef will from the necessity of other formal 
‘ laws of thought. Could God, for instance, have made the 

► * square of the hypotenuse grqatei* than the sum of the squares 
' of the other sides?’ Now, to say nothing of this not being 
one of Cudworth’s instances — though, of course, it might have 
been — we observe that Cudworth by no means founds his 
argument for the eternity of moral distinctions upon the immu- 
ta bility of other principles, but adduces thes^ latter as illustra- 
tion?of wliat he otherwise proves. And the best instance in 
point is spoken of as follows : — ^ Or, lastly, to instance in things 
‘ relative only* : Omnipotent will cannot make things like or 
‘ equal to one another without the natures of likeness and 
‘ equality.’ Will Mr. Solly maintain that likeness and equality 
are only functions of space* and that space being a mere crea- 
tion, it is conceivable that the ideas of likeness and equality 
miglit never have existed ? • 

The absurdity of resolvii^ all moral distinctions into the will 
of God may be shown by the consequences which flow directly 
from this doctrine ; and especially from this consideration, that 
we possess no guarantee for its stability and immutability. 
Mr. Solly seems to himself to have provided against this con- 
tingency by asserting that ^ the will of God Qmiat agree with 
itself/ Surely no such necessity can exist on any other grounds 
thaw* the presupposed goodness and perfection of the Divine 
nature, or, if the reader pleases so to express it, perfection of 
the Divine will ; and what imaginable perfection of will is there 
other than to be guided by wisdom atid goodness? 

, Again, it is, perhaps, of tlie very nature of will to be free in 
a certain splfcre and within certain limits. These limits are 
variable in the case o? human individuals, some having a larger 
sphere than others ; in the case of the Deity the limits are the 
possibilities of things. If any one should think the controversy 
on the subject of the absolute immutability of moral distinctions, 
and their independence upon the will of God, unimportant, 
we proceed to |pply yhat has been said to some practical 
questions. And in the first place we say that this doctrine — 
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that the ©ivinc will is ^Jjhe absolute ground of all things In 
heaven and in earth, in time and in eternity ’ — outs away from 
us the most valuable arguments in natural theology. 

^ Again, this view cannot bo made to square with the revela- 
tion which God has been pleased Jo make of Himself. Holy 
Scripture declares that ^ Gk>d is love ; ’ and this alone, it appears 
to us, ought to be regarded as conclusive against a theory which 
virfually, if not in terms, asserts that God is will. Nor is this 
an isolated form of expression. The whole tenor of God’s 
dealings with man, as recorded in the Bible, implies a subjec- 
tion of the will of God to those higheilr attributes, all of tvrhich 
may, for all we know, be intimately resolvable into love. Man 
is even permitted and encouraged to look (if one may so say) « 
beyond the will of God, and m some cases to see the reasons 
by which it is actuated. It behoves us, indeed, to be very 
cautious in speaking of such mysterious subjects ; but surely we 
have authority for speaking of God as being bound by Ilis 
own promise. It all obligations w^ere resolvable into thewill 
of God, it would be conceivable that an act of wiUjuUBCI^^nt 
to such promise might interfere and serve to abrogate or annul 
it. It is no adequate answer to this to say that the will of God 
has once for all laid down and determined the principles of 
morality, has pronounced against the breaking of promises, and 
therefore cannot now alter. It carf, of course, change, unless it 
be part of the perfection of will to ba unchangeable ; and why 
should the will of God be unalterable, unless it be part of 
God’s presupposed nature to be so ? Again, it may be worth 
consideration whether the existence*of evil, which, on the suppo- 
sition of God being love, is a mystery, is not represented as a 
contradiction on the hypothesis of God being will. 

At the risk of appearing tedious to the reader we will, con- 
sidering the difficulty and importance of the subject, repeat 
what we have said on the subject of the foundations of morality. 
The theory, then, which appears in the ‘ Leviathan ’ and^i^iher 
works of the philosopher of Malmesbury is this, that moral 
obligation is simply the ' obligation that lies upon all men, to 
obey the laws of the state in which they live. We do not 
mean to assert that Hobbes is always consistent with himself 
in enunciating this view. On the contrary, he frequently 
expresses himself so as to convey the impression that he .con- 
sidered the laws of morality to result immediately from the will 
of God. However, it is not our business to adjust the incon- 
sistencies of erroneous views, though we may observe, in passing, 
that error is always inconsistent, and may generally be shown 
to be so by a patient investigation. The vijw itself, however 
absurd, is at least intelligible ; and though, jas yve observed 
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before, it is not worth while in this pjace to show fts» absurdity 
any further, yet we may notice that its admission would en- 
tirely destroy the chief arguments in natural religion for the 
character and attributes of the Almighty. The view is, in fact, 
the legitimate lineal descendant of the philosophy of Protagoras, 
which entirely denied objective realky. 

The second view shelters itself under the garb of piety, and 
in religion appears in the form of Calvinism. Jt may be 
expressed as follows: — ^Right and wrong are what they arc, 
because God has once for all willed them so to be. This, as far 
as tfreir philosophical dfev^lopment goes, is the view of Mr. 
Solly, who, however, is very far from adopting the religious 
' views which have, in some part, isonnected themselves with it. 
We conceive that it is conclusive against this theory that it 
makes it the perfection of God’s will, or of will in the abstract, 
to be perfectly arbitrary ; from which it follows, as a necessary 
consequence, that the perfection of man’s will also is to be 
... p^foctly arbitrary, than which nothing cait be reduced to a 
greats absurdity. • 

The rcmakiing — which is the true — theory of obligation asserts 
the independence of the laws of morality of the will of God, 
resolving, them into goodness which is prior to and governs 
His wulh And, we repeat, this view imposes no restriction on the 
idea of Divine power. It* docs, indeed, define Omnipotence ; 
that is to say, it says what it is not, not what it cannot do- 
lt lays down the limit of those things, which are, and those 
things which arc not, objects of power. 

We are inclined to belict^e that Mr. Solly has been led into 
the error which we have been combating, by forgetting to 
observe that the will of God may be peifcctly free, though in 
subordination to His wisdom, just as wisdom may be perfect in 
kind, though directed by the still higher attribute of goodness ; 
and though we shrink from what appears to us the irreverence 
of JLeibnitz’s view, which represents God as selecting the best 
from different plans proposed to His mind as possible, with dif- 
ferent degrees of perfection, yet it is plain that in all creative 
acts God exercised His free will. That is, it was possible to 
Him to have created or n#t, at His own pleasure. To deny 
this would, indeed, be to represent the Deity as a mere machine, 
acting fatally; but 've are plainly going beyond our depth 
when we speak of any creature of His as being the best that 
could have been. It is sufficient for us to know that all were 
created very good. The reader will perceive that we are 
bordering upon the mysterious question of the origin of evil — a 
question which J4r. Solly has wisely abstained from touching 
upon. He .appjears to •think that to speak of the wisdom or 
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goodness of# God being prior to or directing and governiiig His 
will, entirely destroys thcddea of its freedom. It seems to us 
tlifit, in so saying, we are only explaining what will is, and 
assigning the fidd in which it is free to act, viz. creative 
energies. Thus, in designating the second and third Persons of 
the bless^ Trinity as uncreate, weJmply that the Son and the 
Holy Ghost do not owe* their existence to the will of the 
Fatlier. The following extract, from page 278, further illustrates 
the author*s view, and contains the opinions of Dr. Held and 
Sir William Hamilton. The reader will easily see that we 
entirely differ from them all : — ^ 

‘ The moral perfection of the Deity cons&ts, ** not in having no power 
to do ill, otherwise, as Dr. Clarke justly obser\"es, there would be no 
ground to thank him for his goodifbss to us, any more than for his eternity • 
or immensity ; but his moral perfection consists in. this, that when He has 
power to do everything,* a power which cannot be resisted, He exerts that 
power only in doing what is wisest and besf — Reid' a Essays 071 (he Active 
PoicerSj Essay IV. Chap. iv. 

* On the above parage Sir W. Hamilton has the following note : — 

* ‘ “ To do everything consistent with his perfection. But h ere on^ of 
the insoluble contradictions in the Question itrises ; for onj^ie (flft?^fiand, 
we attribute to the Deity the power of moral evil, we d^ract from his 
essential goodness ; and if, on the other, we deny Ilin lihis power, we 
detract from his omnipotence.” — liar, niton's Reid^ p. 60D. 

‘ In the above passages Reid’s text seems to the to contain a sounder 
view than the commentator’s note. The power to do evil docs tioi detract 
from the goodness of the Deity as long aif it remains unexcrcised, any more 
than my power to kill a man makes me at all the worse morally, provided 
I never attempt it. But if it be urged that the powder to do evil detracts 
from his cssciifial goodiicsS, meaning thereby, goodness that is necessary, 
and not chosen freely in preference to evil, then 1 woulikobscrve, that such 
moral goodness is neither man’s nor God’s, as freedom is essential to all 
moral goodness.’— P. 278. 

We have dwelt the longer upon the subject of the last 
chapter of this volume, because the earlier part of the work had 
led us to form a very high opinion of the author’s powers of 
mind. Wc have finished the ungrateful task of finding fault, 
and now proceed to notice another part of his argument. • 

Our attention has principally been directed to Mr. Solly’s 
book with the view of illustrating further some positions laid 
down in an article on Natural Theology which appeared in the 
last Number of this Review. * 

The dissertations which occupy the second an(J third chapters 
of the first part of the. first book, whJfth treats on the subject 
of the human will in relation to nature, arc of great value, 
and, in our opinion, establish the author’s claim to rank amongst 
the highest class of English philosophical writers. They enter 
fully into the subject of h priori knowledge and the question of 
causality; and we are glad to find so^powe^ul a writer advo- 
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eating the side which we attempted to defend in the article to 
which we have alluded. It was there observed that the idea of 
cause was distinct from that of invariable sequence. In 
arguing this conclusion, the author addresses himself especially 
to Dr. Brown’s mode of stating the case, and reasoning upon it ; 
the theory itself is the same<with that more recently adopted by 
Mr. Mill. There is certainly no difficulty in comprehending 
what Dr. Brown meant when he said that the ‘ mere relation of 
‘ uniform antecedence constitutes all that can be phibsophically 
* meant in the words power or causation.’ In other words, came 
is thq name of the invariable antecedent of a particular change ; 
effect j thxii the invariabk consequent. But easy of compre- 
hension as this statement is, and conclusive as is tiie reply to it, 
it is far from easy to make its refiftation intelligible to ordinary 
readers. Even Mr. Solly, who unites the qualities of depth 
and clearness in a very unusual degree, will not be understood 
without great and continued attention on the part of his 
readers. ^ 

4il|^Brown’s theory, as he observes, leaves out all considcra- 
tionoT th«F-continuity ot causation. According to him, philo- 
sophy would** be nothing but a record of discontinuous facts, 
suggestive and prophetic of a similar series of facts, on the 
hypothesis of a similSir set of circumstances arising. Now, wc 
think th^ comparison of this view with the statement of any 
tolerably well-ascertained law of nature ougat to be sufficient 
to convince any one that /there is some discrepancy between Dr, 
Brown’s idea of cause and the meanifig whicli he himself 
attaches to the term ; for instance, what an absurdity would it 
appear to speak of the law pf universal gravitation/ considered 
as a continuous law, and contemporaneous with the effects 
resulting from it, in the way in which Dr. Brown speaks of 
cause and effect as invariable antecedent and consequent. It 
was this neglect of contemporaneous phenomena, which stand 
in the relation of cause and effect, that was the principal cause 
of ©i": Brown s mistake. A if^eight resting upon a spring may 
as truly be said to be the cause of its eomprdiBsion, or, sus- 
pended by a string, to be the cause of its tension, as the stroke 
of a hammer on a stone to be the cause of the sound which 
reaches our ears. If so, priority in point of time is not a neces- 
sary element in our idea of cause. Nor is it <iny answer to 
this to say that we shdiild never have ^discovered the cause of 
the compression of the spring, or of the tensiop of the string, 
by merely seeing these phenomena of statics, and that we only 
know of the relation of cause and effect which exists by having 
seen the change produced subsequently to the imposition or 
suspension of tnCi weighty The question here is, not how we 
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arrived iu dthis particular case at the idea of causality^ but 
\^Iicther it is not, in point of fact, produced by the statical as 
ceiivincingly as by the dynamical phenomenon. Sensible ex- 
perience of priority in point of time may have been the means 
by which we learned the doctrine of causation, whilst the 
doctrine itself may be entirely independent of any such con- 
siderations. With reference to this subject, Mr. Solly has 
wejl added that Nature docs not present us with an isolated 
series, buPwith an organic complex of phenomena which may 
be regarded with reference to space, or kept at every moment 
in their peculiar relative states by their reciprocal act^n on 
each other, and, as regards time,* arc determining in each 
moment the nature of the phenomena that are to succeed them 
in the next. We have only to express our regret that the^ 
author should have used so clumsy an expression as that 
* causality has two dimensions meaning, as we suppose, nothing 
moi*e than that causality may be viewed under two different 
aspects, or, in otlj^er words, that cause may be divided logically 
into cause 4of contemporaneous nature and cause of s tj[,pfif gsavo 
nature. ♦ * 

In proceeding with his investigation of the law of causality, 
the author is led to notice what we may call an equivocal sense 
of the word cause, common in popular language, when the 
concrete is spoken of as the cause; of the concrete. •Now, the 
only really valuable form of causality is that in which causes 
and effects arc arranged under abstract conceptions. The 
instances he gives arej the cue being considered the cause of the 
motion of a billiard-ball, or the ny^on of the tides. Now, the 
mutual dependence of all things f|ii nature is such that the 
alteration of any circumstance m one causes a corresponding 
variation in all the rest ; so that no one phenomenon would be 
exactly what it is, had there been any difference in other 
phenomena which must have acted upon and influenced it. 

Now, continues Mr. Solly: — 

‘ rf we seek for a formula of causality expressing the actual Vtifte of 
things as they afe in nature, it is clear that we must look for it in some 
expression of the relationship between concrete causes and their effects. 
But if, on the other hand, we seek for a formula which shall be availublo 
for the extension of human knowledge apd the determination of the course 
of nature,' abstract causes and their effects can alone help us on our way.’ 
— P. 5J>. • ^ 

This subject will beatf illustration from the analogous case of 
what have been most unfortunately designated by some logicians 
as perfect and imperfect inductions, — the perfect induction being 
nothing but a re-statement in one proposition of a given 
finite number of separate statements, — the imperfect being the 
only one that can help ns to extend tl^ donuiin of science. 
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Of the two considerations alleged by the author, in justifica- 
tion of his position that abstract causes and effects alone art: 
available for the extension of human knowledge, the first is its 
well put as it is conclusive. If there is a mutual action and 
re-action throughout nature, the concrete cause, as he has 
termed it, is inexhaustible te human observation, because fur 
any given phenomenon it is the com][>lex of all the phenomena 
that preceded it. Mr. Solly deserves our thanks for not bejng 
afraid to state his case nakedly, and explain it b5* instances 
which will serve to expose him to the ridicule of dabblers in 
'science, who abound in our day, and who cannot reconcile 
themselves to anything in philosophy but what is vague and 
indefinite, and who appear to think it a necessary attribute of 
'truth to be expressed in uniirtelllgible language. The great 
charm of this work is that it is entirely free from affectation ; 
and the writer, unlike most German writers in philosophy, is 
possessed with the notion that a work will stand no chance of 
permanence unless there arc at least some readers who are able 

* irirr * — ^ if® drift. The following extract will probably 

cxyiblc the«5eader to understand t the view which is put out 
belter than ally attempt on our part to explain it by genera- 
lizations ; — 

a 

• Every alom in tbe universe is acting on every other atom, and recipro- 
cally acted oil by the same. Annihilate ten grains of tlie moon’s substance, 
and you 'will not only diminish the influence of its attraction on the sea, 

* and thus alFect the tides, but you will alter its attraction of all the bodies 
in the solar system, and every atom in them. A*fly crawling on the dome 
of S. Paul’s alters^the centre of gravity of the earth with every stiip he 
takes. The electrical telegrap^rcndcrs the instantaneoij|| action and 
reaction of distant particles of mmer an actual object of visi^ ; and sucli 
telegraphs arc in constant operation through the w liolc of nature, only we 
unrortnnatcly do not understand the dials, and cannot therefore read the 
messages they might otherwise convey to us. And in tbe same manner 
there is not an object in any part of the world wliich does not, through the 
laws of gravity, electricity, and other mysterious agents of nature, aifcct 
the cour'?c, number, weight, temperature, or direction of the drops of a 
show^f" of rain. Tliat the shower, therefore, has been precisely such a 
shower, and no other than it has been, is the effect of a dkuse coextensive 
with tbe universe. 

• We have all of us laughed at the philosophy of the old man who told 
Master More, that Tcnterdcn steeple was the cause of Goodwin Sands. 
But directly we consider the actual concrete Goodwin Sands as the ellcct, 
and ask for the actual concrete thing that was the cail^ of them, most 
assuroiilly w'as Tcnterdcn steeple a part of it. • After the steeple had been 
built, every wind that blew against it met with a new object of resistance, 
and was slightly altered in its course. It thus affected other currents of 
wind, produced a different effect on the waves of the sen, which rolling 
with greater or less violence, or in a somewhat different direction, deposited 
certain grains of sand otherwise than would have been the case had there 
been no steeple at Tcntcrden. A sandbank might have arisen just the 
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same, but it#iroulcl not have been the identical sand-bank which did arise ; 
and .direefiy we allow any change in the phenomenon to be unessential, 
we have then left the phenomenon itself, and are discoursing only on an 
abstract conception, as that alone can be equally applicable to both cases.’ 
— Pp. 69—61. 


With regard to the second reason adduced by Mr. Solly, we 
arc at a loss to comprehend why he should have so designated 
it. * It is impossible,’ he says, * to give an absolute proof that 
* two entirely similar phenomena have never taken place since 
^ the creation ; but it is easy to show that the probabilities 
^ against it are as infinity to one.’ Further on he says i-y-^ It is 
‘ true there is a possibility of two similar phenomena, but it only 
‘ appears at the limit ; that is to say, the chance in its favour is 
^ infinitely small, and may, therefore, be neglected.’ Now, W(f 
will not enter here further into the mathematical theory of 


probabilities than to say that ^ is not approximately, but 


absolutely, nothhig ; and that if there were any possibili^ of 
two precisely similar events happening, the casejyguM^STC to 
be considered. The truth i^, that, on Mr. Solly’^ own sho^’ll^^g, 
the possibility of such a coincidence is excluded ; for, granting* 
that two similar phenomena arc contemporaneous or conspacial, 
they cannot be both contemporaneous and conspacial If they 
happen at the same precise instant of time, (we arc speaking 
now of physical phenomena,) thgy necessarily happen in. 
different portions of ;space; ana, vice versd, if it is conceivable 
that two sensible phenomena occupy preciseljji the same space, 
it is certain that they must be successive in point of time. The 
very language used in describing phenomena is apt to mislead, 
inasmuch as, to a certain extent, it must abstract from the 
individual case under consideration. And Mr. Solly himself 
seems to have been misled when speaking of the flight of a 
projectile in a parabola ; and describing the infinite variety of 
possible parabolas, he says thrt the cliaiice is, no two«such 
curves described are of exactly the same form. It will be seen 
that it is absolutely imi/ossible they should be. In fact, the 
author has fallen here into the very error he protesting 
against, in speaking of this case, in a much more abstract way 
than was necessary, and has not expressed his meaning with fliat 
precision which seems general^ to chaipacterise his stateipents. 

It is true that each geometrical point, in a stone thrown by a 
boy standing on the seashore into the sea, describes a curve 
which somewhat resembles a parabola ; but slight as the resem- 
blance is, on the hypothesis of its moving in a resisting medium, 
how much is the figure of the curve modified by the very shape 
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of the Btonc, the variations in the currents of air,«&c. The 
author would have made his case much stronger if he had noticed* 
how mere language, in its attempt to describe phenomena, rnustt 
from the very nature of the case, deal in abstractions ; but it 
surely was to the purpose of Mr. Solly’s argument to have 
described it as much in the concrete as possible. 

We entirely agree with him in the conclusion he has arrived 
at ; we differ from him only as to the second reason which ^e 
assigns for his views — that the study of abstract causes alone 
can lead us to a knowledge of nature. The dissimilarity of all 
phcnoiiMiia, considered in the concrete, is no additional proof ; 
but if it had been better exhibited it would have formed a good 
Castration of his first argument on the inexhaustible nature of 
tlie concrete cause. And yet,* perhaps, it is only want of 
precision in expi’ession which the author has fallen into ; for the 
passage following that which wc have been examining states the 
case in a way which is almost entirely free from the objection 
which we have been making. It is as follows :-ir- 

‘^SnsuIerecUiken purely objectively, and merely as phenomenon, the 
ouflard world pii^esents a vast organic whole, undergoing a succession of 
change, no two pa^ta of which, either in time or space, exactly coincide 
with ea(;h other. From this purely objective point of view it is absurd to 
use the language sometimeh employed, and to say that the same (meaning, 
precisely sinfilar) phenomena as effects succeed the same phenomena as 
causes, inasmuch as there never are any same phenomena at all. Neither, 
on the other hand, is the succession of cause and effect very nearly the 
same at all times, in short, an approximation to perfect law^ The natural 
philosopher cannot always measure the exact results of natural laws, but 
he never entertains doubt that these laws are carried out in the external 
world with absolute and mathematical precision, and that not a single 
grain of sand lies a hundredth of an inch from the spot where such laws 
must inevitably have placed it. As then the phenomena in the different 
cases are dissimilar, while the laws they observe are absolutely the same, 
it follows that it is not the phenomena themselves, but the abstract con- 
ceptions of the relations between the phenomena, which can alone consti- 
tute the subject-matter of the laws.’ — Pp. 61, 62. 

Aild^gain: — 

* It folio w^s from this, that phenomena cannot be compared as mere 
objects of sense, and classed under the category of cause and effect, by the 
observation ot the fact of their contemporaneousness or succession alone, 
but Jhat they require an additional act of the understanding, in short an 
act of abstraction, «hy means of which we discover some relation of their 
parts, and thus frame a law for such connexion. Instead therefore of 
saying that the same or similar phendmaena as Antecedents are invariably 
succeeded by Xhe same or similar phenomena as consequents, it would be 
more correct to say, that phenomena falling under a certain relation as 
causes are invariably accompanied or succeeded by phenomena falling 
under a certain other relation as effects.’-—?. 63. 

In accordance with thi^ he diRtinguiuhes a twofold definition 
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of causalily, the one concrete and objective, the other abstract 
^nd subjective. The former is described thus : — every pheno- 
menon is determined by the complex of all other phenomena ante- 
cedent to or contemporaneous with it. The latter thus : — 
phenomena falling under certain relations are determined by 
phenomena falling under ccrtaiiF other relations, respectively, 
according to a law. Anfl the principal fallacy in the erroneous 
vi^ew of causality which Mr. Solly is combating consists in the 
ignoring of the fact that phenomena must be arranged under 
abstract conceptions before the causal relation between them 
can be an object of human inquiry. The very imperfbction of 
our senses causes us to abstract to some extent from the pheno- 
mena presented to them, and it is by the mental power oj* 
arbitrary abstraction that I’/e afe enabled to recognise the mean- 
ing of causality, and to attain to the knowledge of laws of 
nature. The principle of causality originates in the subject, 
not in the object ; and the conclusion arrived at, in the chapter 
on * The Conception of Causality,^ is expressed as follows — th.'it 
‘ though it arises in the subject, it can only be predi«^r.4;iff of 
‘ objects.’ • 

Having explained the nature of the concei)t.iT)n of causality,. 
Mr. Solly proceeds in his third chapter to elucidate the grounds 
of our belief in causality ; and as this is the main ji[uestion at 
issue between’ two parties who maintain and deny respectively 
the existence of a priori knowledge, he is, in the course of the 
chapter, led on to a dissertation on the nature of a priori know-' 
ledge. 

That the idea of causality is in» some sense"*?? priori is mani- 
fest from the fact that it cannot be derived from experience. 
Ill speaking of the kindred subject of * infciTing the future from 
the past,’ Hume observes : — ^ To say it (this inference) is expe- 
‘ rimental, is begging the question. For all inferences from 

* experience suppose, as their foundation, that the future will 
‘ resemble the past, and that similar powers will be conjoined 
‘ with similar sensible qualities. If there be any suspicioiT that 
‘ the course oT nature may change, and that the past may be no 
‘ rule for the future, all experience becomes uselef?s, and can 

* give rise to no inference or conclusion. It is impossible, therc- 
‘ fore, that any arguments from experience can pyove this resfem- 

* blance of the past to the future, sincc^all these arguments are 
^ founded on the supposition ' of that resemblance. Lbt the 

* course of things be allowed hitherto ever so regular, that 

* alone, without some new argument or inference, proves not 
^ that fomthe future it will continue so.’ We are not concerned 
here to notice the fallacy of Hume’s own solution of the diffi- 
culty, nor need we follow him through this^part of the investi- 
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gation. We cordially concur in the conclusion arrived — that 
we must look for the ground of causality in some h priori prin- 
ciple in the subject, or one entirely independent of all empirical 
foundation. 

The advocates of the d priori view not only assert that the 
mind, by its power of abstraction, distinguishes between the 
difterent parts of the object presented to it, (which is not ques- 
tioned by any party,) but also that it can distinguish between 
that part of the act which is supplied by the senses, and is 
called the matter, and that which depends on the nature of the 
subjects^ which is supplied by the conditions of the intellect, and 
is called the form. 

, It must not be supposed that the assertion that the mind is 
possessed of h priori conceptioris implies that, jjrevious to the 
presentation of an object to sense, a complete idea of any ab- 
straction which may be made from that object has been formed, 
but that a law of the understanding has existed in the mental 
cognition of the object, which determines itsrform; and that 
wlitea»«ucb cognition takes ]>lacc the mind is able to distinguish 
between th?tt"^art of it which is absolutely determined by the 
.conditions of its own activity, *and that other part which is 
dependent solely on the nature of the object. It is no objec- 
tion to this view of d conceptions that the ^action of sense 
may have lieen necessary to their development. To use the 
author’s elegant illustration — suggested, we suppose, as an oppo- 
sition to the tabula rasa theory — ‘ The mind and all its hidden 
‘ wealth of d pHori conceptions may be compared to a cabinet 

* containing many drawers and secret places stored with precious 

* things, and presented to every human soul on its entrance into 
^ the world, Tlie cabinet and all its contents are the legitimate 
‘ property of the soul from the first moment of its existence; 
‘ but only after patient search does it find tlie hidden springs 

* which reveal those secret places, and make it conscious of its 

* wealth/ — (P. 80.) It may further be observed, that not only 
is the action of outward sense necessary, but the very imper- 
fection of our senses facilitates this development. Had our 
sense of sight, for instance, been keener than it is, as in view- 
ing a line which is professedly straight, we should, by detecting 
more imperfectipns, probably have experienced greater difficulty 
in forming the conception of a perfectly straight line; and 
eimilariy in other cases. 

The admission of a priori conceptions paves the way for that 
of tt priori judgments ; and, indeed, a judgment of some kind is 
implied in every concejjtion — a true judgment in 0 possible 
conception, a fiilse in an impossible. Thus the idea of a figure 
bounded by three straight lines implies the true judgment that 
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^uqh figures arc possible ; the idea of a figure bounded by two * 
ftraight lines is rejected as impossible, and the judgment which 
asserts it is false. It is on trie subject of ft ^priori judgments 
that the author joins issue with Mr. Mill, who objects entirely 
to this theory, and explains the bjelicf in axiomatic truths as the 
mere result of experience. We have already had occasion 
to allude to the shallow arguments adduced in behalf of this 
bj'pothesis ; and Mr. Solly has, in our opinion, entirely demolished 
all that Mr. Mill has brought to bear upon the subject. There 
is one assertion of Mr. Mill’s on this subject which, had it been 
true, would have been entirely be^de the point, viz.^ that it 
cannot be denied that the truth of the axiom — two straight 
lines cannot enclose a space — oyen if evident independently of 
experience, is also evident from experience ; that the axiom, 
whether it needs confirmation or not, certainly receives con- 
firiiiatlon at every instant, since we cannot look at two* straight 
lines which intersect without seeing that they continue to 
diverge more dnd more. Now, a conclusive reply to thj^ias 
been quoted by our author from an article in th^ Z^itSclirift far 
Philosophiey by Professor iTlrici, which his owji view, as ex- 
pressed in the text, very much resembles. It is to the effect 
that mere sense cannot determine what lines arc, and what are 
not, straight, and that the very conception of absolifte straight- 
ness is derived from the understahding ; and that, waiving these 
two objections, the utmost that sense could determine would be 
that the particular lines intersecting at the particular angle which 
had been presented to it would never meet again. To this we 
may venture to add, that as sensrf can only take cognisance of 
the finite, it is impossible to make it evident to sense that lines 
pi'oduccd ad infinitum will never meet. 

lJut beyond all these objections, we have further to object to 
Mr. Mill, that it is not true that this axiom receives confirma- 
tion from experience. We deny that any a priori truth can 
receive any confirmation from experience. This is simple matter 
of fact, and we appeal to any sensible person’s judgment, whether 
any alleged instances of the exhibition of this truth have made 
them more certain of ib than they were when they first heard it 
enunciated, and understood the terms in which it was couqhed. 
This is, in point of fact, the distinguishing tjharacteristic of 
ft prioH judgments, thjit they are incs^able of confirmation to 
the mind that has once grasped their meaning. There exist 
ft prion judgments, indeed, which {people may endeavour to 
reduce to more simple elements, as is evidenced by the nume- 
rous attempts to demonstrate the 12th axiom of the first book 
of Euclid ; but the endeavour to resolve a g^ven truth into other 
simpler truths does not, of course, " imply any. doubt of that 
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truth, or hesitation in the acceptance of it* The feivind dis- 
tinction, then, between a priori and a posteriori truths is, that 
the latter are regarded as established with more or less amount 
of probability ; the former are felt to be incapable either of con- 
firmation or refutation. In illustration of this, we ask the 
reader to compare together* his two. views of the following 
truths: — Things that are equal to the same are equal to one 
another ; and — the force of gravity varies inversely as the 
square of the distance. ' 

Mr. Solly, in treating this part of the subject, has expressed 
his metoing in somewhat •different language from that which 
we have used ; but our view is precisely the same as his, the 
(difference in expression being pwi^rig to his having included in 
a priori truths such truths as are deduced a priori^ whereas 
we have been speaking only of such as arc intuitive and axiom- 
atic. There is one point, however, which we must not omit to 
notice, that it is quite possible for truths to pass from the region 
posteriori into that of a priori; and W€f‘have elsewhere 
expressed* our opinion, that this is the case with two of the laws 
of motion. " l)r. Whcwell and Mt. Solly consider that all the 
•laws of motion are a priori truths ; this is a doctrine which we 
are far from wishing to impugn, though we are obliged to con- 
fess that the third law of motion does not commend itself to 
our mind as such. The following is Mr. Solly^s summary of' 
,thc results arrived at in this section: — 

• Our conceptions, and the propositions we forjtn by their combination, 
are either derived from the repeated observation of phenomena ; or they 
arc intuitions embraced as certain on their first appearance in the con- 
sciousness ; or else they are derived from combinations of the latter hy 
processes of reasoning, the correctness of which is of an equally axiomatic 
chariicter. The first class are said to be empirical, or a postt^riori, i>n 
account of their being subsequent to, and dependent on, experience, find 
embrace all our knowledge of natural phenomena. The second class arc 
d priori on account of their enunciating the formal laws of our thought and 
intuition, and thus being prior to, and independent oti any particular 
experience, — as, for instance, the axioms of geometry. The third class are 
also a priori^ they are deduced by a priori reasoning from d priori 
premises, and include, among other things, the results of the processes of 
pure mathematics. 

‘ The first class of truths admit of a degree' of probability so great, that 
it falls short of absolute certainty by a quantity almost inappreciable. 
That the sun willtrise to-morrow, or that if I throw a stone into the air, 
it will fall to the ground, ai^e propositions of this character. So far as all 
moral ^conviction is concerned they are certain ; but they are not abso- 
lutely so, because not only are their contradictories conceivable, but 
we can conceioe no form of reasoning by which they can he shown to he absolute fy 
ineoficeivablo. 

* The second class admit of absolute certainty. They stand or fall with 
the human intellect itself. No greater degree of certainty is conceivable 
than that attached t;) the ^proposition, that two straight lines cannot 
enclose a space. « Ita contradictory is absolutely inconceivable. 
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* The tlkirfl class differ from the second class, inasmuch as their falsity 
Contradicts no single intuition, and is therefore perfectly conceivable even 
t?) persons who have a clear Conception of the terms of the proposition. 
But they are, nevertheless, susceptible of absolute demonstration, as they 
can be deduced from axioms by a priori reasoning.*— Pp. 102, 103. 

It will have been anticipated that the object of explaining 
the nature of a priori Knowledge, is to establish the fact of 
caiisality being an h priori conception; and this forms the 
subject of the remaining section of this chapter. If the view 
which has been taken is correct, it evidently n^ust be so, though 
it is obvious to remark, that the existence of an externul world 
is necessary V) its recognition. The very act of consciousness 
implies the law of causality. To use Mr. Solly’s words : — • 

‘ Our consciousness baa been constructed on such a pattern as to enable 
us to assert, that, whatever is not subject lo causality can never become 
its {'hjoct, or, in other words, to predicate causality of all the objects of 
possible experience ; and as this conclusion is based on the nature of an 
act of consciousness in general, and is quite independent of all particular 
phenomena in space and time, it is strictly 0. priori' — P. 124, ^ ' 

* We found, in the first place/ (he contirtuos,) ‘ that \m conceive an act 
of cousciousucss as taking place' in a certain time; that l^ie particularity of 
this time can only be; determined by the objects in it ; that to prevent thev 
absor]>tiou of the past in the present, (by the distinction between which 
particular times arc alone possible,) we must have objects external to our 
thinking subject; and, lastly, that the latter would be absolutely incog- 
iiisable by a human mind if there W'cre no law binding their parts in space 
and time into one whole. All this has bejn shown to follow simply frorn^ 
the nature of an act of consciousness in general, and to be quite indepeii-' 
dent of any repeated observations of particular objects either sensible or 
iiilellcctiial. The deduction is accordingly strictly a priOi'ij i. e, independent 
of all particular experience,’ — P. 125, 

Again — 

* The conception of causality is so intimately bound up with the very 
heart-strings of all our conscious thought, that if we assume thought at all, 
\vc assume causality with it. It follows, therefore, that causality is not only 
subjective in the form of its application through abstract ideas, b^t subjec- 
tive also in iis origin, and consequently, that it is not predicable of tilings 
in themselves, ttut only of objects of possible experience; that is to say, of 
such things alone as the subject can represent to itself as objects,’ — P. 127. 

Wc can imagine the reader asking the question, what a dis- 
sertation on the true conception of causality, awd the existence 
of h priori truths, has to do with th^ subject of ‘ Thp will, 
Divine and human?’ *Wc should not be doing justice to the 
work which we have been reviewing, and upon only one of 
whose main subjects we have as yet touched, if we omitted to 
give a brief account of its argument, and to show how the 
discussion of these subjects forms a necessary part of the 
author’s plan. 
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The first chapter is occupied with stating the poJhfr at issuo 
between the advocates of liberty and, necessity. Both agree in 
considering tlie will as the immediate cause of our actions, 
differing, however, materially as to the sense of the word cause, 
which is used for that which is itself the effect of a prior cause, 
and also for that which is itself uncaused and unconditioned. 
And whilst the advocates of necessity assert that the cause of 
human actions exists ii^ motives determined by laws of hunrnn 
nature imposed on it by some power external to man, the 
upholders of liberty, on the contrary, attribute human actions 
to some unconditioned cause in the human soul itself as their 
first principle; the sphere, however, in which unconditioned 
cause has play being limited. * 

By quotations from Anthony Collins and Dr. Priestley, who 
may be considered the fairest writers on the subject of neces- 
sity, he establishes the following proposition as the view in 
which they would assent, viz. : — 

* -ilhe whole human soul is subject to the law*of causality. 

Collin^ says^, ‘ Man is a necessary agent, if all his actions are 

* so determined by the causes preceding each action, that not one 
‘ past action coiiild possibly not have come to pass, or have been 

* otherwise than it hath been, nor one future action can possibly 
‘ not comf5 to pass, or be otherwise than it shall bc.^ Tlio 
quotation from ]?ricstley is more definite and to the point. Ho 
asserts that the will is n^^ver determined without some cause 
foreign to itself ; that motives infiucncc in some definite and 
invariable inaniver ; that there is a necessary connexion between 
all things, past, present, and ‘to come, in tlie way of proper cause 
and effect, as much in the intellectual as in the natural world. 
Yet both these philosophers claim as consistent with their views 
‘ a certain kind of liberty/ viz,, as Collins expresses it, power 
in man to do as he wills or pleases;’ and as Priestley explains, 

* all the liberty or power that is possible in itself.’ Jonathan 
Ed»/ards expresses precisely the same view ; and Locke, so far 
as anything can be gathered from his vsigue and inconsistent 
statements, must be classed with these authors. To these we 
may add the name of a far greater genius than any of these, — 
Hgbb es, of Malmesbury, who illustrates his position concerning 
the Gonsistenejr of liberty and necessity by the comparison of 
watev, * which has not cuiy libertj^ but a necessity of descending 

* in the channel. So, in the actions which men voluntarily do, 
‘which, because they proceed from their will, proceed from 
‘ liberty ; and yet, because every act of man’s will, and every 
‘ desire and inclination, proceedeth from some cause, and that 
‘ from another cause, in a continual chain, (whose first link is in 
‘ the hand of God. the first of all causes,) proceed from necessity.’ 
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Such ^splanations and endeavours to reconcile contradictions 
stre mere attempts to impose upon the reader's judgment^ who, 
if he will exercise his common sense, must see the truth of what 
the author observes upon them, that man is thereby only 
handed over from one form of necessity to another, being not 
allowed any liberty within those lithits which the laws of physics 
.'impose upon him. Just as a complicated machine adapted to 
a oertain end hw* in itself no unity, its unity existing onlj^ in 
the mind of its • inventor, so, if you Suppose man's volitions 
determined by laws not tnade by himself, his Oiptions cease to be 
his ; and whatever unity may be in them, exists, not in Mm, but 
in his Creatot. Man is, in fact, reduced to a machine invented 
by the Almighty. Now, i^ liberty and necessity are contra-* 
dictions, as the foregoing* analysis entirely proves, we arrive at 
this truth at least, as a representation of the view of the advo- 
cates^ of liberty, whether it be considered an adequate definition 
of liberty or not, viz. — 

* Every human soul contains a principle of action not deggp-. 

dent upon the law of causality.’ — P. 44. ^ ^ • 

Accordingly, the author. Instead of following the indirect 
method usually pursued by writers on both sides of this ques- • 
tion, which consists in showing the inconsistency of their oppo- 
nents’ view with admitted propositions — as, for instance, that on 
the supposition of the whole soul ilot being subject to causality, 
human actions would be the mere rc^ilt of chance, &c. — adopts 
the direct method ; aiid hence, with the view of settling the 
question wliat the freedom of will is, and how fa# it answers tlie 
conditions of being free from th<T dominion of causality, dis- 
cusses the question as to causality and a priori truth which we 
have been attempting to analyse. 

Having ascertained that the region of causality is the objec- 
tive, and that our knowledge of it is derived from the subject 
alone (p. 128), he is led on to view liberty as the self-deter- 
mination of the subject. He regards will as exerting itself 
iiifinitesimally«in each indefinitely small portion of time, and at 
each instant, therefore, influencing and changing the character. 
Thus, if a bystander were to pronounce up6n the probability of 
a given individual performing a given act, though he might 
have even a perfect knowledge of his charactel*, he would be 
unable to pronounce certainly, owing %o the impossibility of 
will being measured. We must, however, give the reader Mr. 
Solly’s conclusion in his own worfs : — 

* Human actions are the combined result of law and liberty. The law 
extends to so much of the action as by its objeeftive nature comes under 
the conditions of causality. Pure liberty <^ly enters infinitesimally in 
each particular action as the momentary self-determiiMitiox of the subject. 

NO. XCVI. — N.S. H H 
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The whole influence of the latter, however, in the choice of copc^'^ct is very 
considerable, inasmuch as the purely subjective element of one instant 
becomes ohjectivized into character in the next. For not only does cha- 
racter assist in the determination of conduct, but conduct reciprocally 
contributes to the determination of character.* — l^p. 155, 150. 

Now, it will be asked, what is gained by this ? or how does 
the author differ from other advocatijs of liberty ? The mode 
in which he aiTives at this conclusion throws some light upon 
both these questions. %‘ There is something in us,’ he says, ‘ of 
‘ which we cannot be conscious as an object, and which therefore 

* does* not answeV the copditions gf causality, that is, the I, the 

* EgOy as it is the fashion to speak ; in other worcls^ the principle 
‘ of* individual personality.’ He truly says that the affections, 
principles, &c. in human naftire^ cannot be summed up into 
personality. This freedom which the will possess^es is bound to 
action, and cannot choose bctw'ecn action and inaction: its 
freedom, therefore, must be in the determination of the action; 
and that not by an immediate choice between objects founded on 

* a*{i'intcUectual appreciation of their difference — which is pretty 
much thc'grdund occupied by the advocates of Heid’s theory of 
liberty — but ‘by what the author terms a mediate choice effected 
through the self-determination of the subject. His theory is, 
that the ^subject has a certain power of determining its own 
status or condition, and that, in an act of subjective determina- 
tion, there is but one positive element — the adoption of the 
accepted state. * ^ 

* Now the suhj-ect, by its power of determining in some measure its own 
state, is able to cliange one oi the principal elements in every action. 
Objects which excite one set of feelings and motives in the subject in one 
state, excite a different one in the subject in another state, — and that, 
w ithout the least violation of their allcgian»?e to the law of causality. 'Jlie 
subject, therefore, while it is quite unable to choose directly with perfect 
freedom between objects, determines such choice in some measure in- 
directly by the determination of its owm state, upon which the feelings and 
irqpulses which the objects excite juid which are subjected to the under- 
standing for fts contemplation and choice, very materially depend. The 
principle of the self-determination of the siibj(*ct, and \hc nature of the 
changes it produces, will be considered at a future page. 

* The result at which we have arrived may be stated as follows. Every 
action, in as far as it is a pure act of the will, and cannot be ohjectivized, 
ctTnsists in a mpditlcation of the empirical character of the actor through 
the determination of the subject, and is thus the exponent of the individual 
personality for the momelit in which it takes, place ; — and up to this point 
it is free. In so far, however, as it is an object of the senses, either 
external or internal, it follows according to laws of human nature from the 
character so determined as above, and like the latter^ therefore, is the 
product of law and liberty combined.’ — P. 137. 

It is in the second section of this chapter that we are unable 
to follow the writer; its subject is ‘the principle of the self- 
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' dctermii^ai^ion of the subject;’ and in it he thinks he has 
estaWishcd that * the idea of duty arises from the relation of 
‘ dur consciousness of our own individual will to another higher 
' absolute principle of willing in general.’ 

‘ That this is its real nature is no less evident * (he says) ‘ from experience. 
When, for instance, a first attempt is made to awaken the moral sen- 
timent in a young child, and he is told that he is not to say that which is 
not^rue, what is the suppressed thought which completes the reasoning, 
and gives it weight to the child’s mind? Clearly', the tlnnighi that there is 
some more comprehensive will than his own which has determined that he 
is to go beyond the requirements of his merely* personal feelings in the 
determination of his conduct, and l^at this w Hl is for him an absoiistc rule. 
This absolute wtll, or universal principle of willing, though subjective in 
itself, gives rise to two objective ideas, of which the one is the relation of 
the individual to the absolute witl in«its objective result as a system of* 
ethics, — the other the personification of the absolute will in the idea of 
God.’ — P. 1 ( 50 . 

Now, if the reader has followed us with attention throufgh the 
remarks made at ibe commencement of this article, he will sec 
tliat it is impossible to assent to this view. \V^c profess Oijrr* 
entire inability to understand the obscure language of our 
author in this part of his subject. We cantfot, therefore, 
attempt to give a minute refutation of his argument. Surely * 
it is preposterous to say that this is the view in the mind of 
a child, or is that of any individual, whose mind is bcibg formed 
by a superior ; that is to say, who is under a process of educa- 
tion. Surely one might rest the isSue of this between Mr, • 
Solly and oui'sclvcs on the notorious fact, that ^wilT is an idea 
of very difficult conception, wherpas the idea "'of ^ right ^ is 
fixed as an original intuition in our minds. And, except on 
the principle that another’s will is governed by a higher wisdom 
and goodness, wc can see no reason for anybody’s picturing to 
himself that will as an absolute rule for his own. That the 
particular precepts of the monxl law fall in with what Mr. Solly 
calls the universal will — that is, that their contradictories may 
be made to appear contradictions in terms — when ^tabliShedTas 
a universal rule, is true certainly, but is a very circuitous 
mode of establishing the reasonableness — and does j\ot at all 
establish the ab8tr.act goodness — of those precepts. 

He observes that his view falls in with Kant’js fundamental 
principle of Ethics— the Categorical Imperative : act so as if the 
maxim of thy action should become through thy will a uniifersal 
law of nature: And we have no other reply to make to this, 
than that there arc many obligations of morality which man 
with his finite power of understanding is unable to compare 
with the universal law of nature — is unable, that is, to trace to 
their remote consequences and pronounce cert&inly whether they 

H H 2 ’ • 
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would exemplify or violate it — but which at onqe ^commend 
themselves to the intuitive sense of right. 

To give the reader a further insight into Mr. Solly’s view, we 
will give ii short account of the last chapter of Part the First, 
wliich contains a comparison of ditferent theories. The analysis 
contained in it of the three conceptions of liberty which have 
been propounded is particularly able; The two forms which he 
rejects are, perhaps, best known from the works of Edwgrds 
and Keid respectively .% The first is the advocate of the theory 
of necessity ; and it might seem a contradiction in terms to 
speak^of this as In any s^nse a theory of liberty, if it were not 
that its advocates (as we have seen) pretend to be assertors of 
liberty. It is very diflBcult to show up a theory which cannot 
be stated without a contradictron m terms by any arguments or 
illustrations which shall make its absurdity clearer.*^ The liberty 
which the advocates of necessity contend for is in reality 
nothing but a separation in thought of the laws of nmn^s phy- 
sical motion from the other conditions which determine his 
acYion. ft ^ 

* The fullowlrig illustration may servfe to give nn insight into the nature 
and value of the Necessarian liberty. Three balls, black, white, and red, 
arc offered for choice. The black ball has a hole in it, and the red ball has 
a notch in it; complete tiberty of choice is granted, as far as the colour is 
concerned, 1)ut there are two other little conditions to be observed. First, 
no ball may be chosen that has* a hole in it ; secondly, no ball may be 
chosen that has a notch in it.: but as long as I determine to ignore all other 
considerations but colour, my liberty of choice lyill ax>pear unrestricted, as 
there is no law respecting it.’ — P. 177. 

The second theory is thset of Reid, and may be called the 
Arbitvarian, and consists in making the will act against the net 
result of motives. Sir William Hamilton, in commenting upon 
this, observes that, after all, we do not in thought ever escape 
determination and necessity, though, he adds, ho does not con- 
sider this any disproof of tne fact of free will. The difference 
be+ weeu thi% view and that which the author adopts is, that the 
former places liberty as a motive above or exterior to the 
motives ; the latter makes it a determinant in the motives by 
constitutiiig one of their factors. 0f4his latter view, in which, 
as a general view, the author coincides with both Kant and 
Schelling, thei’e are two distinct forms; the one adopted by 
these philosophers chaxactcrising liberty as a constant, the other, 
put forth by Mr. Solly, which regards liberty as a variable. 
What the meaning of this distinction is, the readei* must gather, 
if he can, from the following passage: — 

‘ Now the views advocated in tlie foregoing pages bear a considerable 
analogy to those c.\Qressed in the first part of the above extract, but not 
to those expressed in its c&nclusion. As far as I understand the last 
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paragraph, Sqhelling places man’s freedom in a single act out of all time, 
by wlpch, it his creation and once for all, man determines his intelligible 
essence or purely subjective character This theory seems to me a bolder 
statement of that of Kant in its inevitable consequences. Liberty un- 
doubtedly is saved in the single act out of time, manifesting itself in 
innumerable free actions in time, just as the same common hidden root 
sends up its sap and life through all the branches of a tree. But what is a 
liberty worth which reduces a man’s conduct in all its moral relations to 
a single act, and allows of no internal change or motion between the 
various moments of jus moral being ? A man commits a murder, is after- 
wards overwhelmed with remorse, and endeavOurs by a total change of 
life to atone in some measure for his crime. But this change a mere 
illusion, as it is nothing more than the exhibition of life same will under 
different circumstances. The crime and its repentance are both free, but 
they are equally determined consequences of the*same free act, and are 
thus bound together in the fetters of a rigid consistency, an inexorable i 
necessity. This liberty of Kant and *Schelling is unquestionably to be 
preferred to N^essariaiiism ; but it is utterly powerless to satisfy tha 
conditions of the various phases of our moral consciousness. 

‘ To sura up the general result of the foregoing chapter, I object to the 
Necessarian liberty, because it is no liberty whatever. It consists in tbe 
isolation of certain «condi lions of action by the imagination, and then 
ignoring the others as completely as if they did not exist. 1 obj^t to t'd^ 
Arijitrarian theory, because, as it Iqakes liberty to consist*in a faculty of 
giving the weaker motives the ascendency over the stronger, it makes it 
consist in w'hat, by the very hypothesis, must be an unihotived act ; and 
such a liberty, if conceivable, would be a mere negation, and have no 
moral signiffcance or value. And lastly, I object to the libqjrty of the 
single act of self-determination advocated by Kant and Sehclling, because, 
by its being out of all time, and consisting in a single immutable fu:t, it 
would make such a vast proportion of the phenomena of our moral con- 
sciousness mere illusions, that wc might almost as well give up our moral 
sentiment altogether.’ — Pp. 202, 203. ^ 

Before we conclude this part rf the subject, we may be 
allowed to express our surprise that Mr. Solly has omitted all 
mention of the chapter on ‘ Mill’s Logic/ which treats of liberty 
and necessity. Mr. Mill has not, indeed, ])ut forth anything 
particularly original or profound upon this subject ; but tht? 
amount of popularity >vhich his works have gained makes it 
advisable to show up the errors into which he lias .fallen^: 
indeed, w^e suppose that more of Mr. Solly’s readers will have 
learned what they know of this celebrated question from the 
ten pages which Mr. Mill has devoted to it than "from the 
elaborate treatises of Edwards and Priestley. Many a can^i'- 
date for honours at Oxford is tolerably familiar whh the greater 
part of ‘ Mill’s Logic, ^ who has never re*!, and probably never 
will read, a word of either Priestley or l^lwards. And we wish 
to call the attention of such to this particular chapter, in which 
Mr. Mill avow’s himself a necessarian, and describes his view of 
necessity wdth such apparent fairness, that many will be 
induced to think with him that the doctrinewof necessity is a 
truism from which it is impossible to escape. • 
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Consistently with his view, which resolves ca«is^tion into 
invariable sequence, this author removes all difficulty from tiie 
case, at least for those whose only objection to the doctrine' of 
necessity arises from their dislike to consider the will myste- 
riously constrained by something extei'nal to itself. If once 
the doctrine of invariable Sequence can be established as con- 
stituting the whole idea of causation, such a necessity as this 
does not interfere with the freedom of the will. This seems to 
him to secure the freedom of the will ; and so in a manner it 
does ; but it surely puts an end to the idea of necessity, or at 
least •'renders it impossible to ascertain that necessity exists 
anywhere. He himself admits that those who thilik that causes 
draw their effects after them by a mystical tie, are right in 
believing that the relation between volitions and their ante- 
cedents is of another nature ; but he adds, thi^y should go 
further, and admit that this is also true of all other effects 
and their antecedents. If such a tie is considered to be involved 

i 'n the word necessity, the doctrine is not true "of human actions ; 
Jut neivher is it then true of inanimate objects. It would be 
more correct^to say that matter is not bound by necessity than 
that mind is :io. Now, we quite agree with Mr. Mill in his 
objection to the use of the word necessity as applied to 
physical phenomena, not, however, on his own primaplcs. With 
him necessity appears to us to have no meaning at all. In our 
view it is only applicable to abstract truths. But if necessity 
be, as he asserts, nothing but uniformity of order, and capa- 
bility of being predicted, and if the assertion, that the will is 
governed by the balance of motives, means only that whoever 
knew the motives, and our habitual susceptibilities to them, 
could predict how we should will to act, we should still demur 
to his conclusion. It is absurd to put a hypothetical case which 
is absolutely impossible. And such is the case supposed by Mr. 
Mill, viz. that if we knew tliC person thoroughly, and knew 
vii the inducements which arc acting upon him, we could foretel 
his conduct with as much certainty as we oan predict any 
physical phenomena. If tliis ineans^ that if wc knew which way 
he was going to act we could predict it, wc do not wish to con- 
trovert so evident a truism ; but if it takes for granted the pos- 
sibility of certainly pronouncing upon the conduct of any given 
person under given lArcumstances, this is equivalent to saying 
that we know the mind of llic Almighty, and how He influences 
the human will. W e are, of course, implying a belief in Revela- 
tion, and its doctrine of preventing and co-operating grace. 

After all, the question recurs. Where is the grand distinction 
between an unmqtived self-determination of the subject, and the 
liberty for which Reid' contends, consisting in an unmotived 
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snpplemeptitfy act giving a weaker motive preponderance over 
a*streiiger? Are not botli, being equally unmotived, equally 
rcftnoved from the sphere of moral responsibility ? The author 
conceives that he establishes an important diflference, by 
showing that Reid’s theory gets rid of the motive by denying 
its existence altogether; whilst his*view, by identifying the act 
and its reason, makes the ‘distance between them vanish, and 
thus annihilates the very essence of motive, which consists in 
the relation of means to end, and impKes the anticipation of 
such end in the imagination. With regard to the four views 
principally alluded to at the conclusion of tfiis chapter, this 
much is clear, ^that Reid is an advocate of liberty ; but it may 
be considered doubtful whether he has advanced one step beyond^ 
the assertion of the fact of the freedom of the wilL The author 
is on this siSe too, and we must leave to the reader to judge 
whether lie has proceeded much further. Of one thing we are 
sure, — that he differs far more tlnn he imagines from tlie 
theories of Kanfr and Schelling. The view of the latter is^ 
nothing but a disguised theory of necessity, and utterlj^irrecon- 
cllable with the philosoiihicai view of responsibility, and the 
revealed truth of the operation of Divine grace. And Kant’s , 
view, as rejiresentcd by our author, amountb to the same thing* 
It is possible wo may misunderstand Mr. Solly; but Ijc appears 
to us in this part of his subject to have confused will in the 
abstract with will in subordination ty the Divine will, and to 
have expressed his meftiiing as if the very act of willing were 
necessarily good. ^ 

Wc have now given some accouivt of the greater part of this 
voluiiie. It only remains for us to notice the hist two parts of 
tlie First Book, touching respectively upon ‘ The Relation of 
the Will to the Intellect,’ and *Thc Relation of the Will to 
God.’ But wc should only weary the reader to no purpose if 
we attempted to analyse these chapters, and we must be content 
to refer those Avho are interested in the subject thg wctfk* 
itself. Indeed# any attempt at epitomizing what has been 
written on so intricate a subject would be abortive, for the 
reader W(»uld not understand it, and wc should lay ourselves 
open to the charge, not, perhaps, in some instances, altogether 
unfounded, of having misunderstood and misropresented flie 
author; and were we make long ciitracts from the ^ork 
itself, we should exceed the limits which are allowed to a subject 
in which confessedly so few take any interest. We acquiesce 
the more readily in this omission, because we do not conceive 
that Mr. Solly has thrown any light upon this part of his sub- 
ject, whilst from much of what he alleges we^are compelled to 
dissent. Thus, whilst agreeing with the au^or jn his repre- 
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sentation of the difficulty of conceiving an act of ogreation5 we 
cannot at all assent to his view that the hypothesis of the human 
will being a free centre of action involves no other difficulties. 
On the contrary, whatever be the difficulty of imagining an act 
of creation, where the creature is made and pronouncetl good, 
and is dependent on its Creator, surely the power to will what 
is evil carries us up at once into that most difficult of all investi- 
gations — the subject of the origin of evil. « 

Again : we cannot agree with the author in his notion that 
the difficulties on^the subject of prescience consist in the esta- 
blishing that prescience, not in the reconciling it with human 
freedom. The following is an interesting passage upon this 
subject : — 

* But the most important consideration in this t^^uestion is the nature of 
time. Do what we will, we can never give any dennition of it (not already 
involving the conception) which shall be essentially different from this : 
that it is that form of human consciousness in which the events of the 
world within and without are doled out to us in portiqtis. It is, in short, 

subjective form of the most abstract conception of limitation. Now on 
what ^rouhlds f^e w'c obliged to assume that God’s own universe is 
apportioned but to Him, as He thinks^right to apportion it out to us ? 
With God one ddy^s as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day. 
Why then should we imagine that His knowledge of the future is at all a 
less immediate intuition Ihan that of the present? We see the universe 
and its events piecemeal, as in a moving panorama ; God sees the \\ hole 
stretched out at once and for ever before Him. We see the effect follow 
the cause; God may see how the effect which is to follow has pre- 
determined the preceding causd. Omniscience is surely as far beyond our 
grasp as prescience ; and if we assume the forn^er, it is absurd for us to 

pretend to deicrntiinc the forms of the Divine consciousness.* — Pp. 250,251. 

< 

And now, in conclusion, if we are asked. What do Mr. 
Solly’s conclusions come to, and has he thrown any light upon 
the question he has attempted to solve? we are obliged to 
answer, that he has done very little towards its solution. The 
value of the book consists in the remarks that have been made 
og^ollateral^ subjects; and we gladly part from Mr. Solly with 
the observatibn that tlie chapters on h priori knowledge and the 
doctrine of causality form a very valuable addition to our philo- 
sophical knowledge. 
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Version.) London and Oxford : J. H. and J. Parker. 

• 

‘If we keep vigil,’ says *8. John Chrysostom, ‘in the church, 

‘ Pavid comes first, last, and midst. If early in the morning 
‘ we seek for the melody of hymns, first, last, and midst, is 
‘ David again. If we are occupied with the funeral solemnities 
‘ of the departed, if virgins sit at home and sjpin, Davi^is first, 

‘ last, and midst. O marvellous wonder I Many who have 
‘ made but little progress in literature, nay, who shall scarcely 
‘ even have mastered its first ptinciples, have the whole Psalter 
‘ by heart. Nor is it in cities and churches alone that, at all times, 

‘ through every age, David is illustrious ; but in the midst of the 
‘ forum, in the wilderness and the uninhabitable land, he excites 
‘ the praises of (rod. In monasteries, amongst those holy choirs 
‘ of angelic armies, David is first, m]dst, and last. Jii the ediv- 
‘ vents of vu'gins, where are the bands of thein fhat imitate 
‘ Mary ; in the deserts, where are men crucifie^i to this world^^ 
^ and having their conversation with God ; first, midst, and last, 
‘is he. All other men are at night overpowered ^by natural 
‘ sleep : David alone is active, and, congregating the servants of 
‘ God into angelic bands, turns earth into heaven, and makes 
‘ men into angels.’ .Nothing can more admirably express the 
feelings of the Church to her Kiij/Jia ev del tluiy these words of 
the great Doctor of the East, ffhe love, the veneration, the 
delight, which she has expressed for the Psalter, have almost 
turned it into a part of her own being. It is not only that, from 
the beginning till now, the whole Book of Psalms has been 
weekly recited by so many thousand priests : but that the spirit 
of the Psalter permeates and kindles 'every othei'-part of the 
service; that its principal features have received a new^and epa- 
ventional character, have been transfigured from *the worship of 
the synagogue to that of the Church ; that, to use the mediseval 
metaphor, the trumpets: of the tabernacle have given place to 
the psaltery and the New Song*,, of the Christian ritual. We 
propose to give a brief sketch of the method in which the Clttirch 
of the Middle Ages adapted the Fsaltii^r to her own ne^ds ; in 
which she employed all the luxuriance of her imagination to 
elicit, to develop, — ^if you will, to play with, — its meaning. 
There is — ^to use the word in a good sense — a perfect treasure of 
mythology locked up in mediaeval breviaries and commentaries, 
— a mythology, the beauty of which grows upon the student, 
till that which at first sight appears strange, unreal, making 
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anything out of anything, perfectly fascinates. If tine, present 
writer should seem to be carried away by the richness and love-' 
llxiess of mediijcval allegory, it will not afflict him to plead guilty 
to the charge. The reader may, if he pleases, view the subject 
more coolly : it is, at all events, to the advantage of trtith, as 
well as of interest, that any system should be sketched by a 
warm and loving partisan. ^ 

The first thing that would strike one in the mediseval use of 
the Psalter, is the large proportion of time which its recital 
employed out of the whole period disposable by ordinary human 
strengtl^for the service of# God. And not its recital only, but 
its being committed to memory — an ordinary practice of the 
fy’st twelve centuries. So we find that S. Gennadius, patriarch 
of Constantinople, in the fifth a^e, refused to ordain any clerk 
who could not repeat ^ David’ from memory. So the eighth 
Council of Toledo (653) orders that ‘ None henceforth shall be 
‘ promoted to any ecclesiastical dignity who do not perfectly 
‘ know the whole Psalter, and, in addition to •that, the usual 
* CanticIeSband Hymns, an(\ the formula of Baptism.’ In like 
manner, thfi Council of Oviedo •(lOoO) decrees that ^ The 
‘ Archdeacons shall present such Clerks for ordination at the 
‘ £mber Seasons as kn(jw perfectly the whole Psalter, the Can- 
‘ tides, the Jlynms, the Epistles, the Gospels, anjl the Collects.’ 
Long before this, S. Gregory the Great refused to consecrate a 
bidiop because he could not repeat the Psalter: and the same 
practice was enjoined by tlic second Gicumeuical Council of 
Nicasa. ^ 

And when we say that all 4;he Psalms were weekly reeited 
by every ecclesiastic, we mean, in point of fact, much more than 
this. For, additionally, the 119tli Pstdm was said daily : three 
of those in Lauds scarcely ever varied . while the four at Com- 
pline remained unchangeable. In the Eastern Church it is well 
known tliat were the Mesoria, as they are called, — the half-way 
ptta#:^rs between every two of the Hours, — repeated with the 
Hours themselves, at only a moderate speed, it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to get through the services- of the day within 
the space of^the day. 

And this constant and frequent repetition naturally involved 
the (tevelopment#of a conventional meaning in the Psalms so 
recited. The same Psaln^was said at Christmas, said at Easter, 
said in Lent, said on the Festivals of Martyrs, said in the Office 
for the Dead : it could not, at all these seasons, be said with the 
same feelings, in the same frame of mind. Its different emphases 
required to be brought out: the same sun-ray from the Holy 
Ghost rested, indee^ at all times, on the same words, but the 
I)rism of the Churcl^ separaled that colourless light into its com- 
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ponent pijfcs — into the violet of penitence, the red of a martyr’s ^ 
•festival, the gold of the highest seasons of Christian gladness, " 
itence arose that wonderful system of antiphons, which, out of 
twenty different significations, definitely, for the time being, 
fixed one; which struck the right key-note, and enabled the 
worshippers to sing with the spirit, and to sing with the under- 
standing also. • 

In order to observe a degree of method in sketching the out- 
lines of so vast a subject, it will be well. In the first place, to 
point out some of the leading features and most prominent con- 
ventionalisms of the inediaaval Psalter ; then to n^jtice the 
appropriati<Jn of particular Psalms to particular days or hours ; 
and, lastly, to consider the general form and character of those 
adjuncts to the Psalter itseff, Invitatories, Antiphons, ami 
Rosponsory Verses. 

Let us for a moment, however, speak of the different versions 
of the Psalms which the Church has employed. The two 
put forth by ^5. Jerome, . both from the LXX., claim the 
first notice. Of these the one was prepared at R^me at^Tie 
instigation of S. DamasuS > the otficr, in Pale^tim?, at the soli- 
citation of S. Paula and her daughter S. Fifstochium. The 
former, known as the Romany or Italic^ \vas at first ernployecl 
all over Europe. But S. Gregory of lours, having introduced 
a copy of the second, or corrected version, into Gaul, led by the 
weight of his authority to its introduction there, whence it 
obtained the name the GalUcan, TTlieiicc it found its way into 
Germany, where it was struggling for mastery as early as the 
time of Walafrid Strabo : in Sjiaia it intruded when the Roman 
Ritual supplanted the Mozarabic, in the time of S. Gregory VII. 
It shortly invaded Italy itself; for we find S. Francis enjoining 
on his Order the use of the Roman Office, except the Psalter. 
Under Sixtus IV. the Italic use survived only in the city of 
Rome itsclfi and the suburban district, marked out by a radius 
of forty miles from the capitol By the Council of Tijiiit i^^jisas 
abrogated ; J^ut the canons of S. Peter’s foughJ so strenuously 
for its retention, that Pius V., probably not unwilling to dispense 
with a decree of the Council, sanctioned their wish; and by 
them it is used to this day. Those Spanish Churches wjiich 
have retained the Mozarabic use have also retained this version. 
The modern Roman Breviary emjdoj^ it in many vcrsicles and 
responses, and from it the 95th Psalm is always Vecired, 
except on 'the Epiphany. Hence it exhibits some marked 
differences from the Vulgate, as when it gives, ^ Forty years 
‘ long was I near this generation,’ instead of ^ was I grieved 
^ with this generation.’ And where it introduces the curious 
addition : ‘ For the Lord is a great God, ancl a ^rcat King above 
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, ^ all gods ; for the Lord mil rwt cast out His people^ becausf) in Jlis 
‘ hands are all the corners,’ &c. In this version the famous text* 
is still retained : ‘ Tell it out among the heathen, that the Lord 
hath reigned* from the treeJ' In this, also, occurs the passage 
which was received as a token of providential interrerence in 
approval of the election of S. Martin to the episcopate, — ^ That 
thou mightest destroy the enemy and the Defensor 

having been the name of the prelate who chiefly opposed tl»c 
consecration of that greafr saint. 

Between the Italic and the Grallican versions of the Psalms 
there is vo such very wide difference : but in the translation of 
the Canticles used by the Church the two are sometimes scarcely 
tQ be recognised as intended to represent the same passages. 
Take, for instance, the song of Isaiah (in the 26th chapter) : — 

Italic. Gallican. 

‘Behold the city, our virtue and ‘The city of our strength, Sion, 
salvation^ set a wall, and around the the Saviour,^ there shall be set on it 
wall the munition of the wall. a wall and an outy^ork. 

the sceptre of the man Open ye the gates, and let the 
open yc thc^'gj^tes^* let the people righteous nation that keepeth the 
that keepeth righteousness enter in, iru?h enter ; ancient error hath de- 
theythat are partakers of truth, they parted,* thou shalt keep peace, 
that observe peace, peace, because we have hoped in 

thcc. 

For they hwc hoped in thee, O Yc have hoped in the Lord in 
Lord, for ever* God is great and eternal ages,* in the Lord God that 
eternal. is mighty, for evermore. 

* How hast thou humbled and Because lie shall bow down them 
brought them down,* those that that dwell on*high,* He shall humble 
dwelt in the high phices ! the lofty city. 

Thou shalt throw down the most'' He shall humble it even to the 
mighty cities,* and shall bring them ground,* he shall bring it low, even 
even to the ground : and the feet of unto the dust. 

the gentle and humble shall tread The foot shall tread it down,* the 
upon them. feet of the poor, the steps of the 

needy. 

The way of the righteous is made The way of the just is riglit,* 
stpii^ht,* apd the path of the saints right is the path of the just to walk 
is prepared. therein. 

For the ways of the Lord arc And in the way of fliy judgments, 
judgment,* we have hoped in his O Lord, have we waited for thee ; 
name, and in the memorial which thy name and thy memorial are in 
my soul hath desired.’ the desire of the soul.' 

No one can doabt that two of the finest translations ever made 
of any part of the sacred iTrritings — we are not now speaking so 
much of their accuracy as of their majesty and heanty — are the 
revised edition of S. Jerome and onr own Prayer-Book version. 
If a third can he pientioned in the same sentence, it is Luther’s. 
The Prayer-Book translation, doubtless, in most points, yields to 
the Ynlgate, though if particular pass:^s it seems to excel it, — but 
how infinitely superior is it W the version in the English Bible ! 
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First, 90 compared to the Vulgate. We must remember the * 
large number of passages in mcdissval sermons which would strike 
the English reader as strange and far-fetched, unless he remem- 
bered the Vulgate reading of texts, which would be familiar enough 
to him in their English dress. For example : it is not so easy to 
recognise, — 'But they that run •after another god shall have 
great trouble/ in, ‘ Theii^ inifirmities were multiplied : after that 
they made haste : ’ or, * He maketh them also to skip like a calf, 
Libanusalso and Sirion, like a young uhicorn,’ in, ‘And He shall 
‘ diminish them like a calf of Libanus, and is beloved as the 
‘ son of the unicorn or, ‘ Neverthetess, though I am sometime 
afraid, yet ]^t I my trust in Thee,’ in, ‘ From the height of the 
day will I fear, yet I will trjist in thee or, ‘ As the hill of Basati 
so is God^s hill, even an high fiill, as the hill of Basan/ in, ‘ A 
rich hill, a fat hill ; wherefore look ye up to the fat hills or, 

‘ The wild beasts of the field devour it,* in, ‘ The singular beast 
hath eaten it down :* — a text most faithfully carried out by the 
sculptors of Hbmanesque font43, with whom the subject 
a favourite one, and who have depicted the aninyil roots up 
the vine as a beast of the iribst truly singular description ; — or, 

‘ I am anointed with fresh oil,’ in, ‘ My age* shall be in rich 
mercy or, ‘ The fir trees arc a dwelling for the stork,’ in, ‘ The 
house of the stork is their leader or, ‘Lord, remember David 
and all his trouble,’ in, ‘ all his gentleness.’ Then, again, there 
is a large collection of passages where the Vulgate gives a 
Christian and ecclesiastical meaning, which it is vain to seek in 
our version. Thus, ‘ Thou shalt maintain my lot,’ is, ‘ Thou 
shalt restore mine heritage to rtie,* And a similar variation 
between the two versions is noticeable in S. Luke, where, ‘ Bring 
forth the best robe,* is, ‘ Bring forth the Jirst robe, and put it upon 
liini.’ So, ‘ Put them in fear, O Lord,* is, ‘ Thou shalt set a 
legislator over them, O Lord, that the heathen may know them- 
selves to be but men :* so, ‘ My cup shall be full,’ is, ' My 
inebriating cup, how glorious isfit !’ so, ‘ My heart da«ceth*fte 
Is, ‘ My flesh hath blossomed again : ’ so the passage 
(Psalm xlii. 4), ‘ For I went with the multitude,’ &c. is given 
with a wonderful richness and depth, ‘These things I remember, 

‘ and I poured out iny soul : because I shall pass over intg the 
‘ place of the wonderful tabernacle, even to the house of God : in 
‘ the voice of exultation and confessioiA a sound of them that 
‘banquet.’ Which last expression is retained in one of the 
fairest flowers of medijeval poetry : — 

‘ Est ibi pascua mitibus affliia, prajstita sanctis ; 

Reges ibi thro n US, agmiiiis et sonus est ejmiantls* 

So again : ‘ Every man in the deef of h?g li^art ; but God 
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‘ shall suddenly shoot at them with a swift arrow, thatf*they shall 
‘be wounded/ becomes, ‘ Man shall draw near to the deep hc^&,rt," 
‘ and God shall be exalted : the arrows of tlie little ones are 
‘ made their wounds : ’ so, ‘ The help that is done upon eartU 
He docth it Iliinself,’ is, ‘ He hath wrought our salvation in the 
midst of the earth : ’ so, ‘ Ulessed is the man whose strength is in 
Thee; in whose hefirt are Thy ways,’ Ms, ‘Blessed is the man 
whose help is from Thee ; he hath made ascensions in his licarfe:’ 
so, ‘ How dear are Thy c*ounscls unto me, O God, how great is 
the sum of them !’ ^appears as, ‘ But to me exceedingly honoured 
‘ arc Thy friends, O God; exceedingly strengthened is their 
‘ principality.’ To this same class belong those paSsages where 
the Vulgate gives the word CuRisy instead of our Anointed. 
For example : ‘ Behold, O God, our defender, and look upon the 
face of Thy CimiST : ’ * T\^uch not my Christ, and do my prophets 
no harm : * ‘ For Thy servant David’s sake turn not away the 
presence of Thy Christ:’ ‘I have ordained a lantern for my 
C,^RiST.’ Again : there are not a few passages where, without 
any cspecSjiJ diitbrence of meaning, the expression is given 
with far moreb beauty. For exaftiple : ‘ Moab is my wash- 
pot,’ which, but* for our hearing it so constantly, is a phrase 
which we should hardly endure, is, ‘ Moab is the vessel of my 
hope.’ ‘ IVI^" soul thirsteth for Thee, my flesh also longetii after 
Thee,’ is, * My soul hath thirsted for Thee, in how manifold 
manners has my flesh !’ ‘ Tea, the waters had drowned us, and 
‘ the stream had gone over our soul; the deep waters of the proud 
‘ had gone even over our soul,^ is thus given, ‘ Peradventurc 

* the water had swallowed us u\) ; our soul had passed through the 

* torrent : perchance our soul had passed through the intolerable 
‘ water.’ We must, however, allow, in fairness, that our own 
version has sometimes the advantage. How much grander, for 
instance, is, ‘But as for me, 1 will behold Thy presence In 
‘ righteousness; and when I awake up after Thy likeness, I shall 

satisfled with it,’ than, ‘But I shall appear in justice in Thy 
presence, I shall be satisfied when Thy glory shall have appeared 1’ 
How inferior is, ‘ A brother redeemeth not, man shall redeem : 
‘ he shall n6t give to God his propitiatton, and the price of the 
‘ reejemption of his soul, and he shall labour for ever,’ to, ‘ But 
‘ no man may deliver his brother, nor make agreement unto God 
‘ for him ; for it cost moTe to redeem their souls, so that he must 
‘ let that alone for ever I ’ Or, again : ‘ The Lord shall give the 
word to them that evangelize in much virtues,’ to ‘ The Lord 
gave the word, great was the company of the preachers I ’ 

Let us try the four versions to which wc have referred in 
that which is, confossedlyj^one of the subliraest passages of the 
whole Psalter i — 
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10, Incllnavit cplos, 
et dfisoenrlit % cmaligo 
#lib p<idLbus cjut). 

•11, Kt asceiidit super 
clierubLiii, ct volavit : 
•v/jUivit super pennas 
ventorurn. 

12. Et posuit tene- 
1>ras latibiiluni suiiiii, 
in circuitu ejus taber- 
naculutn ejus. ; tene- 
brosa aqua in iiubibus 
aerfli. 

PriC fulgoTC in 
eonspectu cjus nubcs 
transimint. grando, et 
Carbones ignis, 

14. Et intonuit^de 
ctelo Doiuinus, et A I 
tissiiniis dedil vocem 
snani : grando et tai- 
bones ignis. 


10. Er neigete den 
Hinimel und tuhr hc- 
rab, und liunkel war 
u liter scinen Eiisscn. 

11. Und er fnbr aiif 
dem (!herub, und Hog 
daher, cr st-bwebete 
nuf den Fittigen des 
Windes. 

12. Sein Gezelt um 
ilin her war tinstcr, 
und schwarzo dicke 
^Volkcn, darin er ver- 
l^orgen war. 

13. Vom Glanz vor 
ibni treiuielen sioh die 
Wolken.mit llagel und 

IllitZGU. 


10. He bowed the 
heavens also, and came 
down ; and darkness 
was under his feet. 

11. And be rode upon 
a cht-rub and did lly; 
yea, he did lly upon the | 
wings of the wind. { 

12. He made dark- 
iieis his seeret place ; 
hispavilion round about 
him were dark w'ateis | 
and tliick clouds of the [ 
skies. 

13. At the brightness 
that was before him his 
thick clouds passed, 
hailstones and coals*of 
fire. • 


10. lie bowed the 
heavens also and came 
down : and it was dark 
under his feet. 

11. He rode upon the 
chertihims and did lly; 
he came (lying upon 
the wings of the wind. 

12. He made dark- 
ness his secret place; 
hispavilionroundabout 
him with dark water, 
and thick clouds to 
cover him. 

13. At the brightness 
of his presence his 
clouds removed : hail- 
stones, and coals of fire. 


14. UndderHerrdon- 14. The Loid also 14. He sent out his 
nertr im Iliininel, und thundered in the hea- arrows, and scattered 
del Ildchstelie.ssseineii { vens, and the Highest them: he cast fortj^ 
Doniier alls iriit Aagel^ gave his voice: hail- ligbtuings. and de- 
und Blity.cn. | stones, and coals of (ire. | stroyed them. 


'J'o pass to another part of our subject. 

^J'hc first marked point which distinguishes mediaeval from 
modern interpretation of the Psalms is the constant reference 
to our Lord in tVhicli the former delights, and which the latter 
invariably eschews. Take, for example, the firj^t l^al*^^- ‘ It 

‘ establishes,’ says Scott, the* commentator, Hhe» important dis- 
^ tinction between the righteous and the wicked ; and assurei;^ 
* us of the felicities of the former and tha miseries of the latter. 


^ 111 such portions of the word of God we ought iioUto look for 
‘ tlie way in which sinners are made righteous:’ (had Scott 
written the l^salin instead of David,, we sliould probably have* 
had an additional ve*’sc or two to explain the method of their 
justification;) ‘ for they only inform us of the clniracters of such 

* as are accepted by God, and art? in the way to heaven.’ Of 
our Lord there is not one syllable in this writer’s commentary 
on the whole Psalm; whereas, in mediseval authors, not only 
every verse is apjilied to Him, but the very absence of any title 
is made significative of Him also. ^ Tlie first Psalm has no 

* title,’ says venerable Bede, ‘ because nothing ought to precede 
' the Lord and Saviour, who i§ our Head, and *)f wltom, alK? 
^ whom only, •it is about to speak.’ How He did not walk in 
the counsel of the ungodly, nor stand in the way of sinners ; 
how He exercised Himself in the law of the Lord, id the day of 
prosperity as well as in the night of adversity ; how Ilis D*uit 
was brought forth in due season, and not before^ — ^ My time is 
not yet come, but your, time is alway iteady;’ — how Ilislcaf — 
his words, the leaves of the tree which arc for the healing of the 
nations — sliiill not wither ; because * heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but My words shall not pass away.’ 

Or take, again, the third Psalm : ^ I laid me down and slept, 
and rose up again, for the Lord susj^ained me.’ Can there be 
a clearer prophecy of the resurrection than this? Yet our 
commentator only tells us that ‘ the afflicted Psalmist having 
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* noWj as in many former instancea^ committedc to 

* the Divine protection by faith and prayer, was enabled tb 
^ sleep with as much composure as if ne had been in perfect 

' peace.’ It was from S. Augustine that the mediaeval Churc^ . 
principally drew her symbolism respecting our Lord, as seen in 
the Psalter ; and well and faithfully she carried it out. Look, 
for example, at some of the most anbient titles of the Psalms. 
The fifth : ' That Christ always hears the Church : they ^re 
‘ the words of Christ -to the Father concerning the Jews, 

* and also to the^ Church.’ The sixth : ^ That Christ is the 
destroyer of our enemies » the Voice of Christ to the Fath|:r.’ 
The seventh ; ‘ That Christ is the scrutinized of all con- 
sciences.’ The eighth : * That Cijrist, the Son of Man, was 
in His Passion made a little lo\^er than the angels.’ The ninth : 

* That Christ, by His Holy Advent, will overthrow Anti- 
‘ Christ. The Prophet tells the praise of Christ, and speaks of 

* the Jews, and the Prince of the Devils, and the worshippers 
^f idols, whose name is put out for ever and over ; and of the 
' Advent^»pf Christ, who came that man might no more be 
^ exalted upon, the earth : for dead men were worshipped as gods.’ 

. The eleventh: ^ That Christ arose on account of our miseries and 
^ necessities : the Voice of Christ concerning His own Passion, 

* and that ,pf His members, to the Father ; also concerning the 

* devil and his members.’ And so on to the end of the Psalter. 

. Let us try an example or two somewhat further on, and paral- 
lelize it with the aforesaid Scott’s heading. We will take 
Psalm xlii. as a specimen. We need not specify which is 
which : — « 

* That Christ blots out our sins by ‘ The Psalmist thirsts after God ; 

the ablution of Baptism : the Voice mourns his absence iVom the Sanc- 
of Christ and of penitents after tuary, while amongst besetting foes ; 
Baptism hastening to, or yearning and recollects with regret former 
after, the fountain of tears. — Before seasons of comfort. He struggles 
Baptism : the Voice of Christ to against unbelief and despondency, 

«tho8e whp are about to be received » complains unto God, and stays his 
to ihe faith, ifead it with Isaiah.’ dejected soul on Him.' 

Psalm li. 

* That Christ, without sin, for the ‘ D^vid earnestly prays for mercy, 
sins of the people, when He was humbly confesses his sins, and la- 
judged ovcvthrevr His judges; the ments his original depravity. He 
Voice of the PenStent. This Psalm entreats forgiveness, sanctification, 
is to he read at the lectionr'^f Isaiah and renewed comforts, that he 
the Prophet and of the Acts of the may glorify God, and promote the 
Apostles, where the history is of conversion of sinners. He shows 
Paul. The Voice of Christ for the that God delights more in a contrite 
penitent people. The Voice of Paul, heart, than in legal sacrifice. He 
and of every penitent believer. The prays for the prosperity of the 
Doctrine of Confessipn, and a pro- Church.’ 

phecy of the Church .■* 

Oae might well ask, why writers of Scott’s calibre — so fearful 
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of seeing iShrist anywhere in the Psalms — are never afraid of 
finding tlie Church tlierc ? 

• Or again, let us take some of the references to Christ, which 
to mediseval expositors were easy, and trite — I had almost said 
common-place — and then reflect how many of them would occur 
to an ordinary preacher in selecting a text from the * Psalms 
for the day.’ What woAderful beauty tlierc is in, ‘ Let the 
lilting up of my hands be an evening sacrifice,’ when applied 
to that One Great Sacrifice which was ftfferod up in the evening 
of the world — in the evening, too, of the Pa§chal day — by the 
stretching forth of His hands on the Cross! in, ‘1 shall not 
die but live,1ind declare the works of the Lord,’ when wc refer 
it to the morning of the fi^-st Eastor-day, and the conimissiom 
to the Apostles to make disciples of aU nations : in, * I am a 
stranger upon the earth,’ when it alludes to Him who caino 
unto His own, and His own received Him not : in the double 
answer to the question, ^ Who is the King of Glory ? ’ the 
first, ‘ The Lord mighty in battle,^ because our Lord’s firjf, 
ascension was so soon after His triiipiph over dfath find hell ; 
the second, ‘ The Lord of Hosts,^ because Hij^ other ascen- 
sion will be with the multitude of His redeemed when their . 
warfare is accomplished ! Again, in suc\,i a text as, ^ () think 
‘ upon Thy servant as concerning Thy Word, wherciu^Thou hast 
^ caused me to put iny trust,’ when wc take it of that cocter- 
nal Word, Who is, indeed, all the salvation and all the trust oi' 
His people! Or, whgn wc so take, ^Now for the comfortless 
^ trouble:^’ sake of the needy, and because of the deej) sighing 
‘ of the poor,’ as to refer to Him who was so needy as to have 
no place where to lay His head, and of whom it is written, 

^ Neither found I any to comfort me.’ Indeed, it is remarkable 
how much emphasis we may almost always give by taking the 
POOR as applying to our Lord. ' For when He inaketli inqui- 
sition for blood. He remembereth them,’ to be compared, in 
this sense, with that saying of S. Paul’s, ^ Tjie blood of - 
sprinkling, which speaketh better things than that of Abel’s :’ 
‘and forgetteth not the complaint of the Poor;’ ‘ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.’ Or again: 

‘ The Poor shall not always be forgotten.’ Or again : ‘ The 
Poor committeth himself unto Thee ; ‘ Father, into Thy hands 
I commend my spirit.’ Or, once more : ri As for you, ye have 
made a mock at the counsel of the Poor ;’ that counsel ordained 
before the foundation of the world, 

‘Multiformis proditoris 
' Ars ut artem falleret.* 

Again: ‘He hath not despised nor abhorrej^ the low "^estate 
of the Poor.’ Or, again, very remarkably, ‘ A^I n\y bones shall 
‘ say, Lord, who is like unto Thee, who deliverest the poor 
NO. xcvi. N.S. I I 
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* from him that is too strong for him? ’ if we it with 
reference to the prophecy, ‘A bone of Him shall nofr bS 
broken;’ to which, indeed, all mediieval writers refer thstt 
other text, ‘ Great are the troubles of the Righteous, but the 
^ Lord delivereth Him out of all; He keepeth all His bones, so 
‘ that not one of them is Broken.’ In the same way the so 
constantly occurring phrase, ^ The righteous,^ may be applied 
with ‘admirable beauty. But to take some further examples. 
To our Lord also we niay refer such a text as, * While mine 

* enemies are didvcn back ; they shall fall and perish at Thy 
^ [)rese<tce : ’ understandirfg it of that speech of Ills which, when 
Ills enemies had heard, ^ They went backwards atid fell to the 

•ground.^ Or that whole passage, • The sorrows of death com- 
passed me, &c., the earth trembled and quaked to those 
sorrows which did indeed compass our Lord on the Cross, when 
‘ The earth did quake, and the rocks rent and when ^ lie made 
darkness His secret place,’ at the time when ‘ there ^vas dark- 
«ttess over all the earth, from the sixth hour tiM the ninth hour.’ 
So al8o,®i When the wicked, even mine enemies and my foes, 
came upon m^ to cat up my flesh, they stumbled and fell of 

• Judas’s fall into final perdition, after the first sacrilegious com- 
munion. Or, if we^arry on the allusion in, ‘False witnesses 
did rise up ; they laid to my charge things which 1 knew not,’ 
(where even Scott the commentator allows that there may be 

. a reference to our Lorct) to the next verses, ‘ Nevertheless, 
when they were sick,* — the Salmsti mundum languidiim of the 
Advent hymH, — ^ I put on sackcloth,’ that is, the miseries and 
infirmities of human nature, *and humbled my soul with 
fasting,’ as in the forty days in the wilderness. Or, to take a 
curious example of a double sense : ‘ Blessed is the man that 
‘ considcreth the poor and needy, the Lord shall deliver him in 
‘ the time of trouble which we may either understand of the 
blessedness of him who fixes his faith and hope on the King 

• who becamq poor and needy for our sakes, — or, of the blessing 
due to His name who, ‘ considering ’ us, poor apd needy as we 
were, was Himself delivered in the time of His greatest trouble, 
— w^as ^ preserved ’ and ‘ kept alive,’ that He might he ^ blessed,’ 
not only, as before, in heaven, but also ^upon earth.’ Passages 
like these slfow the folly of some attempts which have been 
lately made to print 4hose words In tl^e Psalms, which are sup- 
posed to bear reference to any Person of the blessed Trinity, 
with capital initials. For it must entirely depend on the sense 
in which we take the Psalm for the time being, as to how 
those capitals are to be disposed ; and, as in the example just 
given, we could jiot print both, ‘ Blessed is the Man that con- 

* sidcretli jjpor anct needy, the Lord shall deliver Him in 
‘ the time of trouble and a&o, * Blessed is the man that con- 
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•^sidereth tifie l^oor and Needy, tlie Lord slmll deliver him ia 
^jthd time of trouble.’ 

* But to resume our subject. So a glorious prophecy of the 
Resurrection was seen in that verse, ‘ As for me, 1 will sing of 
‘ Thy power, and will praise Thy mercy betimes in the morn- 
^ing;’ — that morning on^ which tfie stone was rolled away so 
early from the sepulchre. Again, of the Passion: in that, * Their 
deficc is only howto put Him out/-- -ouf of the Synagogue, out 
of tlic city, out of the world, — ^ Whom God will exalt ^ to bo 
* a Prince and a Saviour, to give repentance ^ind remission of 
‘ sins and in that again, Mint, Lord* I make my pray?r unto 
Thee in an accci)tal)le time;’ — the time of that Sacrifice accepted, 
once and for all, for the s^fsof«the whole -^vorld. So again of* 
the Resurrection: ‘Yet dost Thou turn and refresh ‘Rle; yea, 
and brouglitcst Me from the deep of the earth again and 
yet once more of the Passion, ^He shall refrain the spirit of 
princes, and is wonderful among the kings of the earth,' — as 
when He stood In His majesty before Pilate and Herod, an(^ 
answered not a word, ‘insomuch that the govcMior •marvel led 
greatly.’ So, — in a less iini)ortant event, there a remarkable 
coincidence between that verse, — ‘Thy way is in the sea, and 
thy paths in the groat waters, and thy fooMeps are not knnrn / 
and the passage in S. John’s Gospel, where, after our* Lord had 
crossed the sea of Tiberius, ‘ they also took shipping, and came 
‘ to CJapernaum, seeking for Jesus. And when they had found 
^ Him on the other side of the sea, they said unto Him, Rabbi, 

‘ Avhen earnest Thou hither?’ So again in, ‘ Thotlhast brought 
a vine out of EgypV those medi&val writers saw a type of 
the ^ True Vine,’ — the Son ‘ called out of Egypt,’ — and applied 
the prophecy that followed to Him. Especially, according to 
their interpretation, is that verse noticeable, ‘ She stretched out 
her branches unto the sea, and her boughs unto the river/ 
which, in common with that other passage, ^ His dominion shall 
‘ be also from the one sea to the other, and from the flood unto 
‘ the world’s md they referred to the Sea of Baptism at 
tlie one end of Christian Life, and to the Sea of Glass before 
the Tlironc, at the other. And not less strikingly did they sec 
a prophecy of the prayer, ‘Father, glorify Thy name/ in tli^it, 

‘ O turn Thee llien unto me, and have mercy upon\ne : give Tliy 
‘ strength unto Thy servant, and help tlJfe son of Thine hand- 
‘ maid. Shew some token upon me for good, that they wlio 
‘ hate me may see it, and bo ashamed : because Thou, Lord, 

‘ hast holpen me, and comforted me.’ 

Again, consider the following, as taken in reference to the 
Resurrection: ‘ Up, Lord, why sleepCvSt Thom? awake, and be 
not absent from ua-fbr ever or, ‘ In the multitude of* the sorrowA 
I had in my heart, Thy comforts have refreshed my soul com- 

1 1 2 
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pared with the agony in the garden, when there appeared unto 
Him an angel from heaven, strengthening Him : or, ^ Man goetll 
forth to liis work and to hia labour till the evening in reference 
to the thirty-three years of our Lord’s work, and the evening in 
which lie said, ^ I have glorified Thee upon earth; I have fini^ied 
the work which Thou gavest inc to do,’ Consider, once more, the 
allusion to the Atonement in those passages, ^ So He said. He 
' would have destroyed them, had not Moses llis chosen steod 
^ before Him in the gap : to turn away His wrathful indignation, 

' lest He should destroy them and, ^ They angered Him also 
^ at thff waters of strilc:* so that He punished Moses for their 
^ sakes or, ^ At midnight will I rise to give thaiiBs unto Thee,’ 
•with reference to that gloripus • midnight, when our Lord 
burst the* bars of death, because it was not possible that He 
should be holden of them: or, ^ The plowcrs plowed upon 
my back, and made long t'urrows,’ to His scourging : or, ^ My 
' soul fleeth unto the Lord, before the morning watch, 1 say, 
^before the morning watch,’ to His rising Up a great while 
before day, ou that night before He left the Apostles. 

Another conventionalism whichj from the time of S. Augustine 
downwards, directed and influenced the whole mcdiieval course 
of scriptural interpretation, was the appropriation of the name 
Jerusalem — the Vision of Peace — to the Church triumphant; 
that of Sion — expectation — to the Church militant. It will be 
found that this rule, witli scarcely a single exception, holds 
good in the Psalms ; and even in those instances which at first 
sight appear deviate from the canon, a peculiar beauty is often 
afforded by following up the clue. Take, for example, some 
of the passages in which the rule clearly and uninistakeably 
holds good ; — 

* Yet have I set my king upon my holy hill of Sion.’ 

* llegiam mam potentatem^ says Ayguan, ‘ primo ostendit in 
‘ eedesia tarn ex Judaea quam ex Genttbns quae per montem Sion 
‘ intelligitur^ secundum glossaftiJ* ^ O praise the Lord, which 
dwell eth in Sion.’ ‘That I may show all Thy praises within 
the ports of the daughter of Sion.’ ‘ Who shall give salvation 
unto Israel out of Sion ? ’ ‘ Send thee help from the sanctuaiy, 
aud ^ strengthen thee out of Sion,’ a manifest antithesis of the 
glorified and 'the militant Church. ‘ The hill of Sion is a fair 
plaoc, and tlie joy of«-the Avhole earth.’. ‘ Walk about Sion and 
go round about her.’ ‘ Out of Sion hath God appeared in per- 
fect beauty.’ ‘ O that the salvation were given tin to Israel out 
of Sion.’ ‘For God will save Sion and build the cities of 
Judah,’ — the latter clearly a prophecy of the many mansions 
built up in tha true ‘Judah,’ the everlasting habitation of 

* Praise.* ‘•To tspeak of all Thy w'orks in the gates of the 
daughter of Sion.’ ‘ Think upon the tribe of Thine inheritance. 
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and Moyi\t^Sion, wherein Thou hast dwelt.’ ‘But chose the 
tribe of Judah^ even the hill of Sion which he loved.’ ‘ Of Sion 
it shall be reported that He was born in her.’ ‘ Sion heard of 
it and rejoiced, and the daughters of Judah were glad because 
of Thy judgments, O Lord.^ ‘ Thou shall arise and have mercy 
upon Sion.’ ‘ That they may declare the Name of the Lord in 
Sion and Ilis worsliip tit Jerusalem, when the people are 
gJVthcrcd togcthei:, and the kingdoms also, to serve the Lord : ’ His 
Name in the earthly Sion now; His*worship in the heavenly 
Jerusalem, when the ransomed and elect ‘peojjle’ of the saints 
shall be gathered together after the*‘ kingdoms ’ of tlys world 
have become the ‘ kingdoms ’ of our Lord and of His Christ. 

‘ The Lord shall send the ro^ of thy power out of Sion ; bo thoy 
ruler, even in the midst among Thine enemies,’ — where the last 
clause distinctly shows the militant character of the Church. 
‘When the Lord turned again the captivity of Sion.’ ‘As 
many as have evil will at Sion.’ ‘ The Lord iiath chosen Sion 
to be an habitation for Himself.’ ‘ Praised be the Lord out of 
Sion, who dwelleth at Jerusalem.’ ‘The Lord thj; God, "D 
Sion, shall be king for evermore.’ ‘ Let the chilflrerf of Sion be 
joyful in their king.’ * 

In all these passages it is very plain that the mediaeval inter-* 
pretation may hold, and in many of them it must hold. To turn 
now to a second class of texts, where at first sight tlie meaning 
seems less clear. ‘ O be favourable and gracious unto Sion 
and then, by a very |)eautiful sequence, ‘ Build Thou the Avails’ 
of Jerusalem ;’ because by God’s love and merejr to the Church 
here, those spiritual stones are prepared by which the walls of 
the eternal temple are to be built on liigh. And to the same 
purpose, and in the same sense, is that other text, ‘ Stablish the 
‘ thing, O God, that Thou hast wrought in us, for Thy temple’s 
‘ sake at Jerusalem.’ Again, what an emphasis there is in — 
‘ Thou, O God, art praised in Sion, and unto Thee shall the 
‘ Awv be performed in Jerusalem.’ ‘The saints,’ says Ayguan^ 
‘ praise God^indeed in the Way, but shall perfectly praise 
‘ Him in their Country, when they behold Him face to face, 

‘ The first vow which we make to God in Baptism is to 
‘ renounce the devil and all his works, and to keep God’s holy 
‘ will and commandments. But this vow, through the infirmity 
‘ of the flesh, avc cannot fully observe in the present life, but 
‘ we shall perfectly perform it in the heavenly Jerusalem.^ 
In like manner of the completed vow : ‘ 1 will pay my vows 
‘ unto the Lord, in the sight of all His people,’ of the great 
multitude that no man can number, ‘ in the midst of thee, 

‘ O Jerusalem.’ ‘ There is the seat of judgment, even the siat 
‘ of tlie house of David: O pray for the pcticc of Jerusaleni 
that is, seeing there is joy in the presence of "the* angels ot God 
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over one sinner that ropenteth, this joy, this ^ pea«p,], is to be 
earnestly sought for. So Aygusin, after S. Augustine — * They 
‘ that put their trust in the Lord shall he even as the Aloimt 

* Sion, which may not be removed, but staiideth fast for ever. 

* The hills stand about Jerusalem.^ The names in our version 
w^ould more naturally be roversed; but then we find in the 
Vulgate, ‘ They that trust in the Lord shall be even as the 
‘Mount Sion; He shall never be moved that dwclleth^in 
‘ Jerusalem;’ which is a plain example of the rule- ‘ The Lord 
‘ from out of Sion shall so bless thee, that thou shalt see 

* Jerusjilem in prosperity call thy life long.’ Here, at first sight, 

it would seem that the names should be changed. • But we may 
jrathcr elicit this meaning : the Lor<l shall so give thee His 
grace while thou art still in *ihe Church militant, that thou 
thyself, with thine own eyes, shalt see the prosperity of His 
heavenly kingdom all thy life long ; and what is the ‘ life long ’ 
of the soul, but eternity ? * ITAvz/s/says Ayguan, ‘ Iona cwlesfia 
^ 1 Her male m qu^v sunt perpetua. Et quia rciMweitatus senqnr 
^rivesy sanpe^' ilia bona The I37th Psalm occasions a 

difficulty. * THe earlier clauses, t If I forget thee, O Jeru- 
‘ salciii, yea, if . I prefer not Jerusalem in my mirth,’ plainly 
point to heaven. But then, how are we to explain what 
follows, - ^ Remember the children of Edom, O Lord, in the 
‘day of Jeruaiilcm: how they said, Down with it?’ And 
inediseval writers answer, that by the children of Edom the 
heathen and the unbelicveVs are set forth : and that these will 
indeed be remembered and brought into the fold, in the day of 
Jerusalem — the day when thp Vision of Peace shall shine forth 
perfectly — and there shall be one fold and one shc})iicrd : 
although, in attacking the earthly Church, they did. In point of 
fact, so far as in them lay, direct thel^ malice against that 
lieavcnly communion — (Down with it) — wuth which the other 
forms but one family. Once more: ‘ Praise the Lord, O Jerii- 

/ Salem ; praise thy God, O Sion in the one, ‘ lie hath made 
‘ fast the bars of thy gates,’ namely, those gates through which 
nothing shall pass that denleth; in the other, a promise 
of a lowe^’ character, ‘ lie hath blessed thy children within 
thee.’ 

There remain only three passages Avhich cannot be, by any 
reasonable stretch of fancy, brought within the canon. Two 
of tl/ese occur in on^ Psalm : ‘ Thy holy temple have they 
‘ defiled, and made «)erusalem an heap of stones c their blooil 
' have they shed like water on every side of Jerusalem.’ But 
though this is called a Psalm of Asaph, yet there is a general 
tradition of the Church that it was composed in the time of 
the Maccabees. ^It is aaid in the person of the Maccabees,’ 
writes S. Athanasius. ‘ Asaph relates,’ says Bede, ‘ the suffer- 
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• Jngs ofi tAft people of the Jews, (luring the times of Antiochus/ 
' A*prophecy,’ explains Eusebius, ‘ of tliat which befel the Jews 
^ through Antiochiis.’ If this be so, is there any approach to 
neology in imagining that the inspired waiter of the Psalm, 
whoever he were, had nevertheless lost the tradition, which in a 
better and purer age had distingflished the two names ? The 
remaining passage — if irfdeed this be an exception — is that in 
tlic 84th Psalm : They will go from strength to strength : 
‘ and unto the God of gods appcai^th every one of them 
in Sion/ 

The same rule applies to a considerable, though 4 ot alto- 
gether an c(fual, extent, to Isaiah. It will be sufficient to refer 
to some of the passages w^ere it holds good. Isaiah i. 8, 27«; 
viii. 18; xii. G; xiv, 32; xiav. 23; xxvii. 13; xxviii. 16; 
xxix. 8; xxxi. 4; xxxiii. 5; xlix. 11; li. 3 ; lii. 7 ; lix. 20; 
lx. 14: Ixi. 3; Ixii. 1, 11 ; Ixv. 18, 19; Ixvi. 8, 10, 13, 20. 
Put there are also no small number of texts which, to say 
the least, require explanation, and sometimes repay it Avitn 
additional beauty. * Out of Sion shall go forth tlui law, and 
the word of the Lord froinr Jerusalem ;’ the lain (if ChristLan 
life from the Church on earth; the coctcrnal *iVord from the 
heavenly Jerusalem. ‘ It shall come to pass that he that is 
‘ left ill Sion,’ that is, who still lingers behind on earth, 

‘ and he tliat rcniaineth in Jerusalem,’ that is, he tliat abideth 
for ever in the lM3avenly city, — ‘ shall be called holy, even every 
‘one that is writtep among the flving in Jerusalem;’ with' 
which last clause compare such expressions as^ ‘ I will w^alk 
‘ before the Lord in the land of* the living^ — and, ‘ 1 should 
‘ utlerly have I'ainted, but that I believe verily to see the 
‘ goodness of tlic Lonl in the land of the living.’ — * When the 
‘ Ijord shall have washed away the filth of the daughters of 
‘ Sion, and shall have purged the blood of Jerusalem iVom the 
^ midst thereof:’ the latter clause in the same sense as Bernard 
of Cluny’s, — 

‘•I'ota nefjfotia, rantica dulcia dulce tonarc ; 

Tam h.ala dcLUa, 4uaui bona pr;cl)ila conj\ibilare.* 

‘And now, O inhabitants of Jerusalem, and men of Judah, 
‘judge, 1 pray you, betwixt Me and my vineyard;’ as ili our 
Lord appealed to those who arc hereafter to judge the earth: 
those that shall sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve* tribes 
of Israel. ‘JB^or the peiqde shall dwell in Sion at tlcrusalcrn : ’ 
understand it of those happy times in which the Church mili- 
tant, again at unity with itself, shall exhibit no faint rescmhlance 
of the Church triumphant. ‘ That confirmeth the word of Ills 
‘ servants, and performeth the counsel of IIA messengers ; that 
‘ saith to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be inhabited ; and to the cities 
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^ of Judah, Yo shall be built, and I will raise up ttffe *decayc<^ 
‘ places thereof : that saith to the deep, Be dry.’ (Compare that 
prophecy, * There shall be no more sea.’) — ‘1 have set watch- 
‘ men upon thy walls, O Jerusalem, which shall never hold 
‘ their j)cace, day nor night. Ye that make mention of the 
‘ Lord, keep not silence, antT give Him no rest, till He esta- 
' blish, and till lie make Jerusalem a praise in the earth;’ in 
other tVords, an amplification of our Lord’s' own words, ' Thy 
kingdom come.’ At the same time we must confess that there 
are a few passages in Isaiah in which the conventional sense 
cannot l)y any possibility exist; for example, ^The Lord of 
‘ Hosts doth take away from Jerusalem .... the Avhole stay of 
^ bread and the whole stay of, water .... for Jerusalem is 
^ruined, and Judah is spoiled, because their tongue and their 
‘ doings are against the Lord.’ The reader also may be referred 
to the following passages : — Isa. viii. 14 ; x. 10, 11 ; xxii. 10; 
xxviii. 14. 

^^To turn to another subject. Another favourite ton ventionalisin 
of mediaiv^d writers was to* show how frequently, in describing 
the Cliristian’s II enemies, the Psalrfiist speaks of them, and that 
•ill very close juxtaposition, in the singular and the plural 
number: whence thej^ gather that no trials or afflictions could 
hurt at all^ that they could not be our enemies, unless it were 
the malice of Satan, the hatred of the enemy which gave them 
their venom. And certainly it is remarkable' how often this 
arrangement of words may be observed ^ so that it has been 
said, perhaps without much exaggeration, ^It seems to me 
scarcely ever to be otherwise.^ Take the following examples: 

* Ijcad me, O Lord, in Thy righteousness, because of ?Hinc 
‘ enemies ; for there is no faithfulness in ms mouth. Save me 

from all them that persecute me, and deliver me, lest he dc- 
‘ vour my soul like a lion,’ (where compare those words, ^ Your 
^ adversary, the devil, like a roaring lion, gocth about seeking 
^ wliom he nvjy devour/) ^Because of Thine enemies^ that 
^ Thou mightest still the enemy and tub avenger/ ‘ Thou hast 
^ destroyed the ungodly. Thou hast put out their name for ever 
^ and ever.' O thou enemy, destructions are come to a per- 

* {>etual end.’ ‘ The ungodly for ms own lust doth persecute 

* the poor: let i^htm be taken in the crafty wilincss that they 
‘have, imagined.’ ‘ Tley lie waiting. in our way ou every 
‘ side .... Up, Lord, disappoint him and cast him down.” 
‘He shall deliver me I'rom my strongest enemy and from them 
‘ which hate me.’ And again, in the same Psalm, ‘ It is He that 
‘ delivereth me from my cruel enemies^ and setteth me up above 

* mine adversaries Thou shalt rid me from the loicked man^ 

me Iroiq thq lioni^s rnouth ; Thou hast heard me also from 

Ni-iong the horns of the unicorns.’^ ‘ F or they have privily 
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' laid thftir^net to destroy me without a cause .... Let a 
^ sudden destruction come upon him unaAvares, and his net that 
**hc hath laid privily, catch himsklf/ * Wicked doers shall be 
^ rooted, out .... Thou shalt look after iiis place, and he shall 
‘ be aAvay.’ ‘ Mine enemies speak evil of me ... . And if he 
^ come to see me he speaketh Vanity.’ ‘ Defend my cause 
‘ against the ungodly people ; O deliver me from the deceitful 
^ apnd Avicked manV ‘ The enemy crieth so, and the mwodly 
' Cometh on so fast, for they are minded to do me some mis- 
^ chief/ * Let them consume aAvay like a snail, and be like the 
‘ untimely fruit of a woman, and let them not see the sua .... 

* so let indignation vex him.’ ‘ The enemy shall not be able to 
‘ do him violence ; the son of wickedness shall not hurt him ; ‘h 

* will smite down his foes before his face, and plagucwthem that 
^ hate him.’ * Let not his mischievous imagination prosper, 

‘ lest they be too proud.’ 

We hardly, perhaps, find so many references to the Cross in 
the medlajA^al Psilter as we might, a priori, have expected ; yet 
some there arc which are not a litt^j quaint an^ striking. So 
that verse, ‘ And now shall He lift uj) mine hqjid above mine 
^ enemies round about me,’ is expounded of the lifting up of, 
Christ on the Cross ; an allusion Avhich naturally bases itself on 
our Lord’s OAvn Avoids, ^ And 1, if I be lifted up froui the (.arth, 

‘ shall draw all men unto Me ; — this spake He, signifying what 
‘ death He should die.’ And also iiitthe expressions of Joseph, . 
in that history, A\ hich*thc Middle Ages viewed as tliat tyjic of the 
salvation oi' the good, and the final reprobation of tlie impeni- 
tent, thief: ‘ Yet Avithin three days shall Pharaoh lift up thy 
head from ofl* thee, and shall hang thee on a tree.’ And so 
S. Jolm the Baptist’s prophecy, * He must incrtascy but 1 must 
decrease,’ is taken by the same Avriters — 

‘ Crux prsesignat subliiuJiri 

CLristuiii ; sed hunc ininuari 

Capiiis supplicio.’ , • * 

And in the same sense they also took these other passages : — 

‘ I Avill be exalted among the heathen, and I Avill bq exalted in 
' the earth;’ and, ‘ Now Avill I arise, saith the Lord, now Avill 
^ / be exalted: now av ill I lift up Myscll/ And s^lllinore finely, 
they saw tlie Cross predicted as the Throne in those verses: — 

* And set up Tny Throne from one geneJation to anotlicr.^ 

‘ have laid lielp upon One that is mighty, I have exalted One 
‘chosen out of the poeplc.’ ^ Ilis Throne is as the days of 
‘ licaven.’ So again : ‘ The green olive-tree in the House of 
‘ God,’ and ‘ the joy of all the trees of the Avood before the 
‘ Lord/ may be taken to point the sane way*: while that text. 
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‘ The Lord shall send the rod of Thy power out it Sion b§ 

‘ Thou ruler even in the midst among Thine enemies, ’‘is a 
noble prophecy of the same thing. And yet, once more, it is 
not difficult to see both the Incarnation and the Atonement 
predicted in one verse of the 132d Psalm, when, after speaking 
of the * habitation for the uiFghty God of Jacob,’ the [)roi)het 
continues, ‘ Lo, we heard of the same at Ephrata, and found it 

* in the wood;’ — the manger of IJethlehem; and the Cross* of 
iVIount Calvary, being thus set forth. So also, ^ 1 stretch forth 

* iny hands unto Thee, iny soul gaspeth unto Thee as a thirsty 
‘ land,’ ell expresses the* extension of our Lord’s arms on the 
Cross and Ilis cry, that the Scripture might be fulfilled, * I 
thirst.’ Or consider, once more, ‘ The righteous shall flourish 
^ like a palm-tree, and shall spread abroad like a cedar in Liba- 
^ nus,’ compared wdth that, ' All the day long have I strct(jhcd 
‘ forth my hands unto a disobedient and gainsaying people.’ 

Again, it is remarkable how, by applying the term, ^ Thy 
IVord,’ to the cocternal Word of God, we heighten the meaning 
of the Psajins ^ a remark wjiich applies, beyond all others, to the 
119th. Consoler the following Expressions in it: — ‘ Where- 
withal shall a young man cleanse his way? even by ruling 
‘ Ifuuself after Thy \Vord,’ compared witli, ^ Leaving us an 
‘ example, ^hat we should follow His steps.’ will not forget 
Thy Word,’ taken with reference t() the ^ Friend that sticketh 
. closer than a brother.’ * Q (piickeu Thou me, according to Thy 
^ ^V’^ord,’ compared with, ‘ liccausc I live, ye shall live also.’ 
^ Comfort Thou me according to Thy Word,’ said of Him who 
is the **Father of mercies and«the God of all consolation.’ ® My 
^ trust is in Thy Word.’ ‘ O think upon Thy servant as coii- 
‘ ceming Thy Word for if not thought of as concerning Him, 
how could we hope to stand before the Ilightcous Judge? ^ I 

* have a good hope because of Thy Word/ ‘ Mine eyes long 
'sore for Thy Word;’ which last expression can hardly be 

• taken iit any other sense than o? the Son of God. ‘ O Lord, 
' Thy Word eiulurctli for ever in heaven to which the same 
remark is applicable. ‘ Thy Word is a lantern unto my feet, 
' and a light unto my paths compare, ' A light to lighten the 
' Gentiles, and the glory of Thy people Israel : ’ anil, ' I am 
‘ thb light of t4ic world.’ ' Quicken me, O Lord, according to 

* Thy Word;’ in the E^me sense as, ' Fjor as the Father raiseth 
' up the dead and quickencth them, even so the Son quickencth 
' whom He will.’ * My trust is in Thy Word.’ * ‘ Mine eyes 
' arc wasted away with looking for Thy health, and lor the 
' Word of Thy righteousness.’ ' When Thy AV^ord gocth forth, 
‘ it giveth light ai^l understanding unto the sinqdc with which 
tliat .noble passage in the*Book of Wisdom may be compared, 
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^ Fur wbil^all things were in quiet silence, and that night was 
^ in«the middle of her swift course, Thine Almighty Word leaped 
^(lown from heaven out of Thy royal throne/ ‘Quicken me 
‘ fU'cordjng to Thy Word:’ — the constant connexion of quick- 
ening \\Mth the Word is surely remarkable. So wx may take 
those passages where there is •a ret'crcncc to the blessed 
Trinity. ‘ 13y the Word* of the Lord were the heavens made, 
‘ and all the hosts of them by the Breath of Ills mouth 
ami again, ‘ lie sendeth out llis Wonl and incltcth them; He 
* blowctli with Ilis Wind and the waters flow.’ 

To proceed to another part of our.subject — the disb*ibution 
of tlie weekly Psalms, ns made both by the Eastern and 
Western Churches. We will give a tabular view of the feritji 
use of tlic Psalms : first, thus? of the two great soyrccs of all 
the ancient Western uses — the Gregorian and the Benedictine; 
then, an example of the Galilean relbriu of the seventeenth and 
eiglitoenth centuries ; and, lastly, the Eastern use. We 
shall distinguish the Offices of Nocturns, Lauds, Prime, Tierce, 
Sexts, Nones, Vcsjiers, and .Compline, by their init^l letters: 
N, standing for Nucturn, and N. /or Nones; *while P. Mcs., 
1'. Mes., &c., stand resjiectively for the Mesorion of the first 
and third Hours, &c. We will select the^ ClenmnL 
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2 N. Sunday 

2 N. Sunday 

2 N, Sunday 

2 N Sunday... 


FllENCU. 

• 

kk. 

1 N. Sunday 

1 N. Suiiu.ty *.... 

1 N. Sundav 


C Sundav 

r.. Ureal C. 

2 N. Suinlaj 

r. 

2 N. Sundav 

3 N. Sunday 

2 N- Sunday 

N. Monday 

N. Monday 

3 N. Sundav 

N. Monday* 

Great C. 

N. Moudav 

Great ( . 

N. Mooda} 

N. Monday 

P. Monday 


N. Monday 

T. 

L. Monday 

P. Mtmd.iy 

• 

P. Tnead.'iy 

li. daily. 

S. Monday 

T. Monday 

L. daily. * 

S. Mo^ay 

S. Moima) 

• 

N. Monday 

N. Monday 

N. Tuchday 

N. Tuesday 

N. Tiicsilay 

T. Great C, 

T. Mes. 

N. Tuesd.ay ^ 

Great r. 

N.^'uesd.iy i 

* * 1 

T. Mes. ^ , 
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PxaL 

33. N. Monday 

3i. N. Monday 

35. N. Monday 

36. N. Monday 

37. N. Monday 

38. N. Monday 

39. N. Tuesday 

40. N. 'i'ucMlay 

41. N. Tuesday 

42. N. Tuesday 

43. L. Tuesday 

44. N. Tuesday 

45. N. Ti^sduy 

46. N. Tuesday 

47. N. Tuesday 

48. N. Tuesday 

*^49. N. Tuesday 

50. N. Tuesday 

51. *At all th€ llours^ 

on Week-day S...J 

52. N. Tuesday 

53. N . Wednesday 

54. P. Sunday 

55. N. Wednesday 

56. N. Wednesday 

57. N. Wedncsd3y 

58. N. Wednesday 

59. N. WedneWay 

(50. N. Wednesday 

61. N. Wednesday „T.,. 

C?. K. Wednesday '. 

G3. L. du'.ly 

61. N. Wednesday 

65. L. Wednesday 

66. N. Wednesday 

67. L. daily 

68. N. Wednesday 

69. N, Thursday 


1 N. Monday , 
1 N. Monday 
I N. Monday . 
L. Monday .... 
1 N. Monday , 

1 N. Monday , 

2 N. Monday . 
2 N. Monday , 
2 N. Moi^day 
2 N. Monday 
L. Tuesday ... 

r 2 N. Monday . 


1 N. Tuesday 

1 N. Tuesday 

1 N. Tuesday 

1 N. Tuesday 

1 N. Tuesday 


70. N. Thursday .. 

71. N. Thursday .. 

72. N. Thursday .. 

73. N. Thursday .. 

74. N. Thursday.. 

75. N. Thursday .. 

76. N. Thursday 

77. N. Thursday . 

78. N. Thursday . 

79. N. Thursday . 

80. N. Thursday . 

81. N. Friday 

82. N. Friday ..... 

83. N. Fri^jiy ..... 

84. N. Friday 

85. N. Friday 

86. N. Friday .... 

87. N. Friday .... 

88. N. Friday s... 

89. N. Friday .... 

90. L. Thursday . 

91. €. daily 

92. L. Saturday . 


L. daily 

1 N. Tuesday 

2 N. Tuesday 

2 N. Tuesday 

2 N. Tuesday 

2 N. Tuesday 

L. Tuesday 

2 N. Tuesday 

2 N. Tuesday' 

1 N. Wednesday 

J N. Wednesday 

1 N. Wednesday 

L. Sunday 

L. W'c^lucsday 

L. Wednesda> 

I N. Wednesday 

L. Sunday 

1 N. Wednesday 

2 N. Wedneoday 

2 N. Wednesday 


I. Tuesday 

'. Tuesday 4 

'. Tuesday 

I. Tuesday 

. Tnesd.iy 

!. Tuesday I-*. 

I. Wednesday 

iT, Tuesday x. • 

J. Wednesday 

Wednesday 

^ Thursday 

4 . Wednesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday Mes 

4. Wednesday 

j. Wednesday 

Wednesday 

Wednesday 

/. W'ednesday N. daily. C. 

[*. Wednesday 

[*. Wednesday..... 

L*. Wednesday S- 

r. Wednesday 

r. Wednesday ... S. M cs. 

i. Wednesday Mes. 

i. Wednesday 

V. Wednesday 

$. Wcdne.sday 

N. Wednesday T* 

Thursday 

[i. Sunday L.* 

N. Thursday 

N. Thursday N. Saturday. 

N. Thursday N- Saturday. 

L. Thurs day N • Sat urday . 


N. Thursday N. Saturday. 

L. Thursday N. Saturday. 

XT an 1 IN. Saturday. 

N. Ihursduy { S. Mes. C. 

P. Thursday 

P. Thursday 

T. Thursday 

S. Thursday 

S. Thursday 

€. Frid.n 

N. Thursday 

N. I’liday 

N. Thursday 

N. Friday 

N. Friday 

C. Wednesday 

C. Friday 

V. Saturday N 

.1. A. 

L. Friday JV. 

L. Friday 

P. Friday 1.. 

T. Friday 

S. Friday P. 

C. Sunday S, Great C. 

V. Friday P. Mes. 

L. Sunday P. Mes. 

N. Friday 

Daily liivitatory 

S. Friday 

N. Fnd.iy 

N. Saturday 

N. Saturday 

L. Sunday 


IN. Saturday. 
i S. Mes. C. 


93. L. •Sunday 

91. N. Friday 

95. Daily Jnvitatory , 

96. N. Friday 

97. N. Friday 

98. N. Saturday 

99 N. Saturday 


100. L. Surid.; N. Sat... 


2 N. Wednesday 

2 N. Wednesday 

2 N. Wednesday^.... 

1 N. Thursday. ' 

I N. Thursday 

L. Friday 

1 N. Thursday 

I N. Thursday 

1 N . Thursday 

2 N . Thursday 

2 N. Thursday 

2 N. Thursday 

2 N. Thursday 

2 N. Thursday - 

2 N. Thursd.'»/ 

1 N. Friday 

1 N. Fiiday 

L, Thursday 

1 N. Friday 

Ij. Thursday 

C . daily 

L. Friday 

I L.Sund.(iliffhFeast8)l 
\ 1 >^FTiday j 

1 N. Friday 

Daily Invitatoiy 

2 N . Friday 

2 N. Friday 

2 N. Friday 

2 N. Friday 

j L.Sund.( llif^b Feasts)! 
,1 2 N. Friday J 

V 


* But ihh is not now the rule m the Reman Breviarv, though retained in the Sariiin 
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RoAa%. 


l^sal. 

101. N. Saturday . 

102. N. Sj^turday... 

103. N. Saturday... 

104. N. Saturday... 

105. N. Saturday... 

106. N. Saturday... 

107. N. Saturday... 

108. N. Saturday... 
N. Saturday.., 

1 10. V. Sunday. ... 

111. V. Sunday ... 

112. V, Suiul.-iy ... 

113. V. Sunday . .. 

Sunday 

116. V. Monday .. 

117. V. Monday .. 

1 18. P. Sunday . 


Monastic. 


119. 1—32 P. Sundfiy;\ 

3.3—80 T. daily ; I 
81—128 S. daily ; 1 
109— 17GJV'. daily J 

120. V. Monday 

121. V. Mondiiy 

122. V. Tuesday . 

123. V. Ttichday 

124. V. Tuesday 

125. V. Tuesday 

120. V. Tuesday 

127. V. Wodnesdav 

128. V. Wednesday 

129. V. Wednesday 

130. V. Wednesda> 

131. V. Wednesday 

132. V. Thursday 

1.33. V. Thursday 

1.31. C. daily S. 

l.'l.'i. V. Thursday 

136. V. Thursday 

137. V. Thursday*. 

1.38. V. Frid.-iy 

139. V. Friday 

140. V. Fiiday 

HI V. FiuJay V — 

112. V. Fiiday 

143. L. Fiid.iy 

144. V. Saturd.ay 

145. V. Saturdaj 

146. V. Saturday 

147. V. Saturday 

HS.'k 

1 19. >L. daily! 

150.) 


2 N. Friday'.... 
1 N. S.aturday 
1 N. Saturday 
1 N. Saturday 

1 N. Saturday 

2 N. Satugilay 
2 N. Saturday 
^ N*. Saturday 
2 N . Saturday 

V. Sunday 

V. Sunday 

V. Sunday 

V. Sunday 

V. Sund.Ty 

V. Sunday 

V. Sunday..... 
L. Sunday.. 


Faench. 


{ P. Sund. 4 poitionsA 
T. Sund.. 3 ; T.Thuis. I 
3; S. Mond. 3; N.l 

Mond. 3 ) 

(T. dailYf except Sun-\ 
\ day and Monday ... j 

T. ditto #... 

T. ditto 

S. ditto 

S. ditto 

S. ditCqi. 

N. ditto 

N, ditto 

N . ditto 

V. Monday 

V, Tuesday 

V. 'ruesday 

V. Tuesday 

V. Tuesday 

r. d.'iily 

V. Wednesday 

V. Wednesday 

V. Wedncsd.ay 

V. Wednesday 

V, Thuisday 

V. Thursday 

V, Thursday 

V Fiiday 

1.. Saturday 

V Friday 

tV. Friday 1—9; V,\ 

t. S.aturday 9 - end ...J 

V. Saturday 

V. Saturday 

L. 

L, 

L 


i.jdailj . 


N. Saturday .. 
N. Saturday .. 
N. Saturday .. 
L. Saturday .. 
P. Saturday .. 
T, Saturday .. 
S. Saturdtiy ., 
N. Saturday ., 
N. Saturd.ay . 
V. Stinday.... 
V. Sunday.... 
V. Sunday.... 
V. Sunday.... 
jf. Sunday . 
tV. Sunday . 
V. Monday ... 
V. Monday ... 
P. Sunday .. 


Greek. 


( 1— 32 P. Sunday ; \ 

] 3i — tSO T. Sunday ; [ 
\ 81— 128 S. Sunday ; I 
U29 -176 N. Sunday..; 


V. Monday , 

\ \Ionday 

V. Tuesday 

V. Tuesday 

'I’uesday 

V. Tuesday 

V. Tuesday 

V. Wodnesday . 
V. Wednesday . 
V. WVJnes'iiv . 
V. Wednesday . 
V. W’ednesday . 
V, Thursday.... 

C. Monday 

F. Sunday 

V. Thursday..., 
V. Thursday.... 

C. Monday 

V. Friday 

V. Friday 

V. Friday 

C. Monday 

N. Tuesday ... 
V, Saturday ... 
V. Saturday ... 


P. 

Great C. 
L. 

V. 


N. 'Mes 


N. daily. 


N. daih . 


V. Saturday 

li. Saturday 

/13 to the end : 1 — 12) 
\ C. Thurs. ; (*. Tucs./ 

i I., Sunday 

\L. Monday V 


cIj. aionuay.. 
U- Tuesday . 


N. daily 


N . Mes. 
.V. Mes. 


V. 

L. V. 


The distribution of* the weekly Psalms, as it is now arranged 
in the Western Clnirch, may be considered a§ having attained 
its full perfection in the time of S. Gregory. The main 
features are, as everyone knows, these: — On week-days, twelve 
Psalms at Matins (or, as they were then called, Vigils) ; five at 
Lauds, then called Matins; the 63d and 67th reckoning as one, 
and the same being the case with the 148th, 149th, and 150th; 


^ It must be remembered that these Psal^ia, so lawas the Eastern Church is 
eoneerned, are independent of the * catliisraata/ which ,^rc thus explained. « The 
whole Psalter is divided into twenty sections, ov * cafhinmata, as follows: — 
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on Sundays, twelve Psalms in the first Noctiirn, throe in the 
second, and three in the third; at Prime, on Sunday, nine 
Psalms (including four portions of the 119th, said two and two, 
under one Gloria); on other days, the same portiong.of the 
119th Psalm, with only one additional Psalm. At Tierce, 
Soxts, and Nones, six portion.^ each, each two under one Gloria; 
at Ves])ers five Psalms, and at Compline four. 

The# great monastic use, branching outr from the rule «of 
S. Benedict, and gradually overspreading the AVest, ditfered in 
some not unimportant particulars. On Sundays, six Psalms in 
the firsts Nocturn; six in» the second; three Canticles in the 
third ; -at Lauds, six, tlie 148th, 14l)th, 150th, reckdning as one. 
On week-days, six Psalms in the first Nocturn, and six in the 
second ; at^ Lauds, three PsalnSs and a Canticle ; at Prime, 
three Psalms; at the other Hours, three portions of the 1 1 9th 
l^salm ; at Vespers, four Psalms. 

Now the first observation to be made is, that in both these 
great systems the main arrailgemcnt of the Psalms is their 


I. contains Psalms 8 inclusive. 


II. 

tf 





ff 

9- 17 

111. 

ff 





ft 

18— 24 

IV. 

if 

0 , 




ft 

26— 32 

,V. 

ft 





ft 

83— 37 

VI. 

tf 





if 

38— 46 

VTL 

a 





ff 

47 - 65 

VllL 

»> 





ff 

66— 61 

IX. 

if 





ft 

65— 70 

X. , 

t> 





ff 

71- 77 

XL " 

n 





ft 

78— 86 

Xll. 

if 





ff 

86— 91 

XIII. 

ff 





fi 

92-101 

XIV. 

]l 





^f 

10‘- -100 

XV. 

a 





if 

106- 109 

XVL 

if 





fi 

110—118 

XVII. 

ii 





ff 

119 

xvni. 

ff 





ff 

120-132 

XIX. 

f 





it 

133-143 

•xx. 

ft 

. 




ff 

144—160 


Each of these ‘ (tathismata* is divided into three ‘ f>tascia and at the end of Mie 
latter only— not of each Psalm, as in thu Western Church -the Gloria is said. 
The word ‘ eaihi.^matii/ in this sense, must not be cOnfoundeU with the ‘ troparioii * 
so called. 

The ^general arrangement for the lection of the Psalms is as follows In the 
weehs of the Apocrco^ and Tyrophagus, two ‘ cathismata ’ at Matin.^, one at Vespers ; 
so that tlje Psalter is said throurh once a-wcek. In the six weeks of the Great Past 
the quantity is doubled, the Psalter being repeated twice in each week. In Holy 
Week it is said once, but finishes on the Wednesday, Prom Maunday Thursday 
till the Eve of the Anti-Pascha (Low Sunday), it is not siiidat all. At the first 
Vespers of Low Sunday it begins a^raii, ami, till the 20th of September, two 
* cathismata* are said at Matins and one at Vespers. Prom the 20th of September 
till the Vigil of the Nativity, three ‘ cathismata * in Matins : one, namely the 18th, 
at Vespers, together withfthe 133d^and 136th Psalms. Thence, to the Octave of 
the Epiphany, two ^t ^atins, one at Vespers. Thence, till the Saturday before 
the Apocreos, one at Lauds, one at Matins, and two at Vespers. 
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numerical ^<3cr. Whatever objections may be made to the 
PsaUcr of the English Prayer-Book, this at least is not one ; 
aftd the * Selected Psalms ’ of the American Church are 
utterly ^posed to antiquity. And, in point of fact, the early 
Church saw in the very order of the Psalms, as they occur in 
the Psalter, a great mystery. The very ancient MS. published 
by Thoinasius has this colophon : — 

the coinplclion order of the Psalms. The first fifty imbieie with 
faith those that are willinj^ to believe. 'I’he setond fifiy instruct those that 
believe in the hope of celestial remuneration. The third fifiy consummate 
in the perfection of charity those who hope in the Lcfrd. Otherwise: the 
first fifty eoiitayi the sacraments from the toundation of the worfU to the 
Incarnation of Christ. The second, from the first to the second advent of 
Christ. The third sets forth tjiat glorious liarmony which will exis% 
without end among the elect of God? The fiftieth Psalm treats of peni- 
tence ; the lOOth, of mercy and justice; the 150th, of the praise of God 
and i I is saints. For this is our course to eternal life: first, to condemn 
our sins ; then to live well ; that alter the condemnation of evil, ‘and the 
practice of good, we may merit eternal life. Voi when vve .arc called, we 
renounce the devilAy |Wiiitcnce, to thS end we may not remain under his 
yoke?. Being justified, we are made vilioJe by mercy, to the ci^ w^c should 
not fear judgment. Being glorified, w'c pass to eternal li4e, when we shall 
praise God without end.’ * 

Thus the secular Breviary, having begun with the Invitatory* 
Psalm, goes on with the 1st, 2tl, 3(1, (omitting the 4th as a 
Compline Psalm, and the 5th as not fitted for a nij^ht service, 
but admirably adapted for an early morning one, and therefore 
said at Lauds on Monday,) 6th, 7th,*8th, Bth [Dth, 10th], 11th, 
12th, 13th, 14th, 15th; in the second Nocturn, 16th, 17th, 18th; 
in the third Nocturn, 19th, 20th, 21st. On Monday the same 
arrangement continues. Five Psalms arc omitted, as having been 
said at Prune t)n the Sunday ; and therefore we take up the 
Psalter again at tlie 27th, and go regularly on, without one 
deviation from numerical order. And so with the other days of 
the week ; a Psalm never being omitted exccj)t from some 
striking adaptation to another part of the service. 

At Vespers, again, the rule is the same, "bcgiTlning on 
Sunday aftcAioon at the llOtli, which is the point reached by 
Matins on Satnnlay, and following up the Psalms as they 
come (with the omission of the 119th, otherwise employed) to 
the 147th inclusive; the three that arc said daily at L^iuda 
complete the list. 

At Lauds itself the jfrrangeinent is ntft numerical. H^re, on 
the Sundayfr; wc have Psalms 93, 100, 63 and 67 together, the 
Song of the Three Children, which S. Gregory calls the Bene- 
dictions, and the three last Psalms, which he calls Lauds. 
week-days there is a kind of stationary frameyyork, in Avhich 
two portions alone are shifted daily. • 'I'he iflijmovable parts are 
the 51st Psalm, which always comes first, the*G3d and 67th,tvhich 
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are always third, and the 148th, 149th, and 150th, whiel^ q.re always 
fifth. The second place is occupied by the following Psalijis in 
daily order : — 5, 43, 65, 90, 143, 92 ; all these, it will be seen, 
in numerical order except the last, which, being called, in its 
Hebrew title, a Psalm or Song for the Sabbath-day, Vdry natu- 
rally retained its situation on the Saturday. The fourth place 
is occupied by the Canticle from the Old Testament. Mediseval 
ritualists puzzle themselves to account why the 63d and G/th 
Psalms arc said under* one Gloria. Our old friend Durandus 
thus expresses himself: — * There arc four answers,^ (which 
there \^ould not firobably.have been had the true answer been 
extant in^his time,) ‘ first, because the Psalm , Deiis meu,% 
/ speaks o? being athirst for God; in the Psalm, Deus misereatnr, 

* the Trinity is set forth. To "signify, therefore, the thirst and 

* the continual yearning after God, this is done. Secondly, to 
‘ note that, before the persecution of Antichrist, the Church of 

* the believing Gentiles, which is symbolized by the Deus, J)eus 
^ meus^ and that of the converted J ew# represented under 
^ the mxsereatur^ will be bne in the faith ; and when they 
^ shall hafe bfeen joined, then shalL cornc the tribulation of 

* Antichrist. ‘Thirdly, because the first of those Psalms teaches 
^ of the love of God, where it is written, My soul thirsteth lor 

* Thee; ' the second elxprcsses the love of our neiglibour in that 
^ place, “ Thy saving health among all nations which two 
‘ things are so joined together that one cannot exist in our 
‘ Christian profession without the other. Fourthly, because 
‘ the grace which the Church longs after in the first Psalm is 
‘ set forth as bestowed upon her in the second.’ Sicardus, not 
content with these reasons, adds one or two more : — ^ Or they 
‘ are sung under one glory, because in them the one person f)f 
‘ Christ is worshipped. Or they are so said because faith and 
‘ works arc set forth by them, and faith without works is dead.’ 

Now if we turn to the other great family of Breviaries, we 
shall find the same numerical arrangement, though expressing 
itself difrerently. Here the ferial Psalms begin, so to speak, 
at Prime on Monday, when we have the 1st, 2d, and 6th, tlie 
3d, 4th, and 5th being otherwise employed, These bring us 
down to the 20th, with which Prime on Saturday concludes. 
Sunday, then, having prefixed first the 3d, and then the 95th 
Psalm, takes^up the series at the 21st, which series goes'on, with 
tolerable regularity, thl, like the Roman, it ends in the 109th 
Psalm on Saturday. Vespers, in like manner, commence at the 
110th and end with the 147th. It may be noticed that the 
Gregorian Breviary agrees with ours in never dividing any 
Psalm except the 119th. The monastic use divides some of the 
longest; and thist 'practice, in modern French Breviaries, has 
been* carried to ah absurd extent. In many of these we find 
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the 59th • which has but seventeen verses, said in two 

cRvisions ; and tlie 73d, which has only twenty-seven, said in 
tliree, to the utter loss of the sequence in each. 

Again^ it is a wide departure from primitive use to reverse 
the order of Psalms, — except where, as with respect to the 51st, 
60th, and others, they have an unchangeable position in parti- 
cuhir service. It is quite a* novelty, for instance, to say first the 
143ii, and then the 88tli ; first the 21st, and then the 20th, &c. 
as in so many French Breviaries. 

The principal differences between the IQastern and the 
W estern uses — leaving the ^ cathismalfa ’ out of the question — 
are : • • * 

1 . The unvarying charactor of -the Psalms at all the Hours. * 

2. The appro})riatioii of the 119th, so emphatically* the day- 
Psfilm of the West, to tlic Nocturns of the Fast. 

3. The adaptation of many Penitential Psalms to Coiii‘pline ; 
an arrangement, however, not witlumt its significancy and beauty. 

4. The additional use of Psalm 91 at noon; not at all, it 
must be confessed, inappropriiitely ; fo^, if we read ‘ foif the pes- 
tilence that walketli in darkness,^ so also mcntioii is made of 
^ the sickness that destroyeth in the noon day.’ 

It may not be amiss now to offer a fiiw remarks on the 
peculiar titles which some of the Psalms have recci\^d, either 
singly or in groups ; and those which first of all present them- 
selves are the Penitential. ♦ 

The Feiiitential^ formerly also called the Spccial^^ Psalms, are, 
as every one knows, held to be these : — G, 32, 38, 51, 102, 130, 
143. It is not wonderful that seven should have been the 
number fixed* upoji for the Psalms of penitence. It applies, in 
the first place, as those now so called are applied, to the seven 
deadly sins ; the 6th against anger, the 32d against pride, the 
38th against gluttony, the 51st against impurity, the 102d against 
avarice, the ISOth against envy, and the I43d against sloth. 
But vvliy those especial seven shoiiUniavc been chosen “it is a 
harder questioi^ to determine. There are others which seem 
at least as pcmitential. For example, the 88tli Psalm— the only 
one which has no clause c4' comfort or of hope — is not among 
the list; it is difficult also to see why the 142d has not as good 
a right to the tiilo as the 143d ; while, again, the 56th or 57th 
might seem to have as just a claim to the same charaefer. 
And so we find that, in the Churches of Fmnce and Germany, 
during the firs^ ten centuries, a very usual reckoning of the 
Penitential Psalms was this : — 6, 51, 67, 67, 70, 86, 130. Ac- 
cording to other rituals, the 88th took the place of the 86th ; or 

' But the Special Psalm, wlien mentioued by itself^ is the l90th, as the only one ^ 
which occurs ^^oth among the Penitential and the G^*adaal 

NO. XCVl. — ^N.S. K K 
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both these were retained, and the 67th, which can»9C(ircelv be 
called penitential, was omitted. It is curious to observe jiiow, 
all through the Middle Ages, the English Church possessed, in 
one respect, that penitential character which now is notoriously 
stamped on its ritual. Not only did it add the *j6Mt Psalm 
to all the Hours, (in which^ it simply followed the Gregorian 
use, afterwards dropped by Home itself,) but in Ijent — at least 
in niEfny localities — it added to this Psalm one of the Penitential 
Psalms in order; onijf at Sexts, when it would have been 
subjoined to itse)f, the 67th Psalm was substituted. This very 
substitution is one among many proofs of the extreme antiquity 
of tKe sources whence the Sarum ritual was derived : and it is 
•singular that the retention of. thaj; Psalm in our own Evening 
Prayers cshould point backward to an antiquity which is 
attained by a very few parts of the Homan Breviary. 

Nex;t in importance to these we hjivc the Gradual Psalms, 
which, as being no arbitrary division, could never vary. Tlien 
the Baptismal Psalms, threce in number ; tliosc, namely, that 
form the' Jvocturn on the two Ancient baptismal days, Easter and 
Pentecost ; tl^icy arc the 1st, 2d, and the 4th. Then the Psalms 
* of the Passion : 2, 7, 22, 31, 38,59, 69, 81, 94, 102, 123, 130, 
132, 142. Tiie Pro^rate Psalms, the Penitential and Gradual 
conjointly. Tlie Eastern Church lias its own nomenclature. 
The IlexapsahnoH — the six Psalms said so ofren at Matins and at 
Compline — 3, 38, 63, 88^ 103, 143. The Ak/o6, the Landes of 
S. Gregory, the 148th, 149th, 150th. The Proskyria^ the same 
as the Gradiftil, so called from the commencement of the 120th. 
The PolyeUoSy the 135th and 136th together. The Prccmiac, the 
104th, because it begins Vespers. The AraortioSy or Blameless, 
the 119th. 

We must now speak of the rise and progress of that which 
especially characterises the Western use of the Psalter; namely, 
the system of antiphons. Ancient as is the alternate chanting 
of Psalms in the Church, it may be doubted whether that of 
antiphons is not of even more venerable antiquity; and the 
relation of Socrates about the vision of S. Ignatius, and liis 
introduction into the service of the Church on earth of timt 
wjuch he had seen in the Church in heaven, more probably 
refers to thi^ system than to that of responsory chanting. An 
antiphon, then, in c the original sense of the word, was the 
intercalation of some clause or fragment between the verses of 
the Psalm which was being sung; one choir taking the Psalm, 
the other the intercalated portion. An example will make 
this plain : — 

First Choir, * Iho Lord said unto me : Thou art my Son ; this day have 
1 begotten Tljee.*:* 
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SecondXIlioir, ‘The Lord said unto me: Thou art my Son; this day 
have I begotten Thee/ 

• First Choir, * Why do the heathen so furiously rage together : and why 
do tlie people imagine a vain thing ?* 

* Second Choir, * TJie Lord said unto me : Thou art my Son ; this day 
have I begotten Thee.* 

First Choir, ‘ The kings of the earth stand up : and the rulers take 
ounsel together against the Lord and against His anointed/ 

Second ' Choir, ‘ The Lord faid unto me : Thou art my Son ; this day 
have 1 begotten Thee/ 

*Wc know that this intercalation twas in use among the 
Arians, who inserted the clause, ‘ And now where arc they who 
preach tho Trinity in Unity between the verses , their 
Psalms. Fiom the East, it was introduced by S. Ambrose 

into the Church of Milan ; while its adoption in tlie Homan 

Church is usually ascribed to St Celestin. 

Many traces of this custom arc still to be found in the 
ICastern rituals. A variation from the u?c we have described 
forms what are called tho Encok»iia on the ^ great Sabbath.’ 
Here the 119th. Psalm is said iiythis manner: — 

* Blessed are those that arc undefilJa in the w ay : end walk in the law of 

the Lord. # * • 

‘ 'fhou, O Christ, our Life, w8rt laid in the tomb, iind the armies of 

angels were struck with astonishment, glorifying 'fliy condescension. • 

‘ Blessed are they that keep Ilis testimonies ; and seek Him with their 
whole heart. 

‘ How dost Thou die, O our Life, and how dost Thou dwell in the tomb 
It is that Thou art paying the tribute of death, and raising the dead out o f 
Hades. • ♦ 

‘ For they who do no wickedness ; walk in His ways. 

* VVe magnify Thee, () Jesus, our King, and honour Thy sepulchre and 
Thy Passion, by which Thou didst save us from destruction, 

‘ 'fhou hast charged : that we shall cfiligeiitly keep Thy commandments. 

* 'J'hou that didsi establish the foundations of the earth, O Jesu, King of 
all, dwcllesl to-day in a little tomb ; Thou that dost raise up the dead from 
the tomb. 

‘ O that my ways were made so direct: that 1 might keep'Thy statutes. 

‘ O Jesus Christ, the King of all, why didst Thou go dow n to those tha 
were in Hades ? was it that Thou mightest free the race of mortals ? * ^ 

Thus the whole 119th Psalm is gone through iiil;hree stations : 
tlie first choif taking the first and third, the second the second. 

On the same d§iy, in^the Oreat Vespers, the 82d Psalm is 
said exactly as the old antiphons were. 

< God standeth in the congregation of princes ; He 4s a J udge among 
gods. 

‘ Arise, O God, and judgfi Thou the earth, ® 

‘ How long will ye give wrong. judgment, and accept the persons of the 
ungodly V 

(Reference is manifestly made to the unjust judgment of 
Caiaphas and Pilate, and the * How long ’ well refers^ to the 
anticipated moment of the Resurrection.) 

K K 2 •? * * * 
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‘ Arise, O God, and judge Thou the earth. 

* ‘ Defend the poor and fatherless : see that such as are tn need and 

necessity have right. • 

^ Arise, O God, and judge Thou the earth. ,, 

• Deliver the outcast and poor ; save them from the hand of the 
ungodly. ^ 

‘ Arise, O God, and judge Thou the earth.* 

In like manner, at midnight beforp Easter-day, the effect, 
which unrivalled by any ritual of any Church, is produced by 
an antiphon. . 

^ The PtieBt thrice , — Christ hath arisen from the dead, having trampled 
down death by death, and having bestowed life upon them that arc in the 
tombs. • 

The Choir thrice , — Christ hath arisen, &c. 

(This siffold repetition is ib give time to the niultitndti, 
both within and without the church, to light their torches ; also, 
for the bells to ring, cannou to be fired, and rockets to bo sent up.) 

* Let God arise, and let Ilis enpmiea be scattered; let them also that 

hate Him lice before Him. ^ 

* Choir , — Christ bath arisen from tbc dead, having trampled, &c. 

‘ Like as the stnokc vanishetji, so shall 'i’hoii drive them away ; and 
like as wax meltekh at the fire, so let tUcSingodly perish at the presence <jI’ 
God. 

‘ Choir , — Christ hath arisen, &c. 

‘ But let th^ righteous be glad, and rejoice before God ; let them also he 
merry and joyful. 

* -Choir . — Christ hath arisen, &c. 

‘ This is the diiy which the. Lord hath made, we Vill rejoice and be 
glad in it. 

* Choir , — Chrislhhath arisen, &Cj 

‘ Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, now 
and ever, and to ages of ages. 

* C'^mV.-^Clirist hath arisen, &c.’ 

Two more examples may suffice for the East, llcforc the 
Liturgy on Whit-sunday, the 20th rsalni is thus said : — 

* The Lord hear thee in the day of trouble; the Name of the God of 
Jacob defend tbee. 

‘ Save us, O good Paraclete, wlio chant to Thee, Alleluia. 

‘ Send thee help from the sanctuary, and strengthen thdb out of Sion. 

‘ Save us, O good Paraclete, who chant to Thee, Alleluia. 

‘ Remember all thy oficrings, and accept thy burnt sacrifice. 

* Save us, O good Paraclete, wlio chant to Thee, Alleluia. 

Hixit of all the antiphons retained, after the ancient manner 
by the Eastern Church, that is by far the most remarkable 
which forms a part of the Great Apodeipnon ; thaj is, Compline 
on the highest festivals. It clearly dates from ""a time when 
heathenism, though overthrown, was only just overthrown, and 
when a change of succession in the line of emperors might have 
involved the renetv'al of such a persecution as that of Dccius 
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or DiocleyAn. It is sakl immediately after the 91st Psalm, and * 
iJn ^Iic monotone, except (singularly enough) in Lent. And 
tluis it runs: — 

* God is with us ; hear it, O ye nations, and be ye subdued. 

* For God in with us. 

* Hear it unto the uttermost bounds of the earth. 

‘ For God is with ns. ^ 

‘ Having been mighty, be ye brought under. , 

^For God is with nit.* 

‘ And ?f ye sliall again become mighty, again also’ye sliall be brought 
under. 

‘ For God is with us. ^ ^ 

* And if ye Jjjiall devise any counsel, the Lord shall scatter ij,. • 

‘ For God is with ifs. 

* And if ye shall apc«ak any w#rd, it shall not remain in you. 

‘ For God is with its. • 

* And uc will not be afraid of your fear, neither will we be troubled. 

‘ Ft r God is with us. 

‘ I5nt we will sanctify the Lord our God, and lie shall be our Ibar. 

‘ For God is with us. 

* And if 1 trust in Him, He shall 

* For God is with us. ^ ^ 

* And 1 will trust in Him, and I^hall belbaved by Him. 

‘ For God is with us. ^ • 

* Behold, I, and the children whom God hath given me. 

‘ For God is with us. 

‘ 'File people that walked in darkness have seen a great light. 

‘ For God IS with ns. 

* They that dwelt in the land and the shadow of death, the light shall, 

sidne upon them. * • 

* For God is with us. 

‘ For unto us a Child is born, unto us a Son is given, * 

‘ For God is with us, 

‘ And the government shall be upon His shoulder. 

‘ For God i^witk us. 

‘ And of llis ])eace there shall be no end. 

‘ For God is with us. 

‘ And His name shall be called the xingcl of the Great Counsel. 

‘ For God is with us. 

‘ The Wonderful Counsellor. ^ 

‘ For God is with ns, * 

* The Mighty frod, the Potentate, the Prince of Peace. 

‘ For God is with ns. 

‘ The Father of the iige to Qpme. 

* For God is with us. 

* Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the ll^ly Ghost. 

‘ For God is with us. 

* Both now and ever, and to ages of ages. # ' 

* For God is loith us. 

‘ God is with ais; know it, O ye nations, and be ye subdued. 

* For God is with us.* 

We might easily show, did time permit, that the use of the 
Mozarabic rite was the same ; as it also is tg this day in the 
Church of Milan. . ■ * 


b(fto me for sanctification. 
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It would appear that the repetition of the anlij)hon after 
every verse lasted far down into the eighth century, at Ica^ iif 
religious houses. We find, in the year 814, an anonyinoue 
writer thus addressing Batheric, who was Bishop of Batisbon : — 

* There are some who, going only to church on account of the 
‘ fear of man, and, lest they Aould be judged idle, rush through 

* the Psalms with all possible spted, and leave out the 
‘ antijfiions, in order that they may the sooner be abl%to return 
‘ to the ease of their Uodies.’ In the tenth century,"^ we find 
that the practice^ was everywhere going out of use ; for it is 
recorded of the monks of^Cluny, who had a particular devotion 
to S. Martin, that, because the service for his fcstit^al was short, 
tnd the nights long, they repeated ihe antiphon to every verso 
of the office. 

And so it gradually came to pass that the present Roman use 
prevailed ; and the antiphon was restricted, as a general rule, 
to tlie beginning and end of ihc Psalm, or to the beginning and 
end of two or four Psalms tal^n together, as the ease might be. 
The })5t8 Psfilm, lioweTCi’i "has its antiphon or Invitatory 
additionally r^ipcated at the end o<* the second, fourth, sevcntli, 

• and ninth ver^s ; and a similar rei)etitIon takes place when 
that Psalm is, on the feast of the Epiphany, said at the be- 
ginning ol«the third Nooturn. 

The next step in abbreviation was the repetition of only tlio 
first three or four words ef the antiphon at the coninienceinent 
of the Psalm, except on high festivals, — an abbreviation Avhich, 
however, is fidmctiines not without the advaJitagc of peculiarly 
riveting, as it does, the attention on the einpliatic wonh What 
force, for example, is given by a single word, asj;lie |>revious anti- 
phon to the 56th and 57th Psalms, oi Matins on Wednesday, — 
FOR; by which word the whole tenor of the two Psalms is made 
to imply that trust and confidence which man may now have in 
God, because, as on the Wednesday, God trusted in man, and 
was betrayed. So again, in the Office for the Dead, the 
antiphon (as cut off at its mediation) of the 7tli Psalm is the 
word ‘ Lest.' 

But now, to take some examples of Psalms, the sense of 
which is directed throughout by means of the antiphon. The 
perfection of* an antiplion is, no doubt, when it can be taken 
froifi its own Psalm; but even inedijeval piety could not 
always accomplish that ; and a considerable proj^ortloii of those 
said are not even taken from the Psalms at all. ‘ 

Let us select a few of those which occur most frequently. 
The, 1st Psalm is said in the ordinary Sunday service, in the 
Common of Martyr, in the Common of inanjr Martyrs, 
the CoHimort of a Confessor and Bishop, Easter-day, 
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and Wiiits|in-day. In the first, we have this ordinary every-, 
day dutj^ of a Christian: ^ Serve the Lord* with fear, and* 
rejAicc unto Him with reverence,’ eliciting no peculiar sense 
Trom the Psalm, but leaving it appropriate to the duties of 
common life. In the second, ^ His delight * was in the law of 
the Lord day and night,’ — not only, according to the medidsval 
interpretation, in the day of prosperity, but in the night of 
affliction, even such affliction as the pains of martyrdom ; and 
tlTen, injtnediat’elyJ ‘ the way of the lyigodly,’ ‘ the seaf of the 
scornful,’ ‘ the ungodly who shall not be able to stand in the 
judgment,’ speak of the unrighteous tribunal at which the 
inartyr stoo^. The ' tree planted hy the rivers of ^{^ters * is 
Christ Himself on the Cross, whom every sufferer fdt the truth 
vras in some sort ‘ like anfl tli^ * fruit in due season ’ sets forth 
how the blood of the martyrs became the seed of the Church. 
The third gives us the antiphon, *By the rivers* -of water 
' he ])hintcd the vineyard of the just, and in the law of 
‘ the^ Lord was their delight.^ /Here, with the same general 
bearing, their sowing in tears t|at they may reap injoy is more 
prominently brought forthi A Bii^'op and Corttessor’s Festival 
directs us to another verse : ‘Blessed is the man* who doth 
‘ exercise hiniself in the law of the Lord : liis will remaineth 
‘ day and night ; and all things whatsoever he docth shall 
‘ prosper thus referring the Psalm to the study &nd doctrine 
of the Saint whom the Church commemorates. At Easter : — 

‘ I am * that I ?un ; and my counsel is not with the wicked ; 

* but in the law of the Lord is my delight; Alleluia.’ Thus 
the whole is boldly taken, no loitger of the niartyrs and con- 
fessors of the Lord, but of the l5ord of martyrs and confessors. 
He is the *Man» that is blessed — that stood not in the way of 
sinners, that exercised himself in the law of the Lord, as in 
the threefold answer to the threefold temptation — whose leaf 
shall not wither, because the leaves of that tree are for the heal- 
ing of the nations. On Whitsun-day, in ordinary breviaries, the. 
antiphon is, * Suddenly * there came a sound from hedven as of 
‘a rushing •mighty wind; Alleluia, Alleluia;’ but in some 
provincial German uses, ‘ Look,* whatsoever he dQpth, it shall 
prosper ;’ thus applying the Psalm no longer to Christ or to 
Christians, but directly to the Holy Ghost.. S. Thomas’s 
antiphon for Corpus Christi is, * The Lord gave His salutary 
fruit to be tasted in the time of His dSath ;’ thus riveting the 
sequence of thought to the institution of the new Sacrament. 

The 51st Psalm, again, is one that occurs as often as most. 
In the ordinary ferial service at Lauds, the antiphons run on in 
sequence, according to f.liat favourite rule of the Church, 
where no very particular point was te be brjliight out. § 
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* Miserere mei, Deus. Ver. 1. Monday, 

* Dele ini(juitatem meam. Ver. 1. Ttieulay, 

* Amplius lava me ab injustitid ine.^. Ver. 2. WcdncHlny^ 0 

(A good example of the use of the Italic Version, for thtf 
Galilean has iniquitate*) ^ 

‘ Tibi soli peccavi. Ver. 4. JThursday. 

* Spiritu principali coufirma me. Ver. 12. Friday, 

‘ Bciic fac, Domine, in bona voluntate^ua Sion. Ver. 18. Saturday 

But the Office for, the Dead the one heading feature Ts, 
• That the bones which Thou hast broken may rejoice or^ as it 
IS in the Vulgate, < The bones which Thou humbled ; thus 
inagni^cSntly bringing out* the ‘sown in corrupti<yi, raised in 
^ jncorruptfon; sown in dislionoiir, raised in glory; sown in 
‘ weakness, raised in power,’ of 'the Apostle. On the Wednes- 
day in Holy Week, ‘ Deliver me from blood-guiltiness ’ {de 
mnguinolento)i ‘O God, and my tongvie shall sing of Thy 
‘ righteousness,’ refers the Psalm to Him against whom bloorl- 
thirsty men did indeed rise upland who did indeed sing of the 
righteousness of the Father, ^hen He said, the Father 
hath sent me, even so sen^ I you.’ On Maundy Thursday 
we have, ^ Tha* Thou mightest b5 justified in Thy saying ’ — 
He who had so*often prophesied that lie should bo delivered 
to the Gentiles, and spitefully entreated, and put to death, and 
that He sltould rise again the third day — ‘and clear when 
Thou art judged according to Pilate’s own confession, ‘ 1 find 
no liiult in this man.’ On^ood Friday, the ordinary antiphon 
is simply bori'owed from the New Testament, ‘ God spared not 
His own Son, tmt delivered i^Iim up for us all.’ But wc have 
seen a Dutch Breviary, whicR, with the wonderful devotion to 
the Passion which distinguished the good men ^f that Church 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, gives a fiir liner 
one in the Psalm itself, ‘ Tunc accoptis sacrificium justitise.’ 
That same Breviary gives for this Psalm on Easter-cve, instead 
.of the usual, * O Death, I will be thy death ! O Grave, I will 
be thy dcstrilttion,’ the same as that employed in the Office 
for the Dead, and, to our taste, with very fine effect. 

The last, three Psalms, the Landes of S. Gregory, have, of 
course, a great variety of antiphons. * The Verial use is the 
same as that dpscribed with respect to Psalm li., except that 
the ordinary Sunday antiphon is, — Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia. 
Otherwise, the sequeflce of verses is 'followed: 1. Laudato 
Dominum de coelis. 2, Omnes Angeli ejus, laudato Domi- 
num de coelis. 3. Cocli ccelorum laudato Dcum. 4. In Sanc- 
tis ejus laudate Deiim. 6. In tympano, et choro, in chordis et 
organo/ laudato Dcum. 6. In cynibalis is bene sonantibus lau- 
dj^tc Deum. Thaff on Wednesday, in Holy Week, is singularly 

f * 
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Imppy :* ‘ To bind their kings in chains^ and their nobles with. 

^ links of «ron the reference being to ^ Let us break their * 
boAds asunder, and cast away their cords from us,’ of the 
*^econd Psalm, Again, in the OflScc for the Dead, the very 
exact verse, to harmonise the solemnity of the Office with the 
joyousiiess of the Psalms, ‘ Let every thing that hath breatli 
^ praise the Lord literally, ‘T^et every spirit praise the 
‘ Lord/ 

• As ije have.had occasion to refer vso often to the Offide of the 
Dead, it may be worth while to point out the magnificent 
manner in which, its key-note having heeji once pitched, the 
Psalms fillip into their proper plac6. Take, for exftnjfic, the 
65th. The antiphon is, ^ Tliou that hcarest the prayer, unto 
I'hee shall all flesh come corye^ tliat is, when all that are 
the graves shall hear the voice of tlic Son of Odd, and they 
that hear shall live- Of the first verse we have already spoken ; 
the praise of God commenced in Sion, aiul the vow completed 
in the heavenly Jerusalem. N^t, of the blessedness of those 
that die in theTLiord: ‘Blessed^ the man wliom Thou choosest 
‘and rcccivest unto Thee: he sh|.U dwell in*Th^ coui't, and 
‘ shall be satisfied with thd pleasures of Thy#l)ousc, even of 
‘ Thy holy temple.’ Then, looking forward fo the greatest of 
all wonders, the general llcsuvrection,- ‘ J'hoii shalt show us 
‘ things in thy rightgousness, O God of otir salvation ; 

‘ Thou that art the hope of all the ends of the earth’ — of the 
countless corpses scattered as it wc;^ over the whole surface of 
tlie globe—* and of them that remain in the broad sea,’ ‘ look- 
‘ ing for the resurrection of the body, Avhen the sea sliull give up 
‘ her dead.’ And still, with rcfes’cncc to the same hope, * Tliou 
® visitest the cai’tli ’ — at that great visitation at the last day — 

‘ and blessest it.’ (‘ Come, ye blessed children of my Father.’) 

‘ yiiou makest it very plenteous,’ when every churchyard shall 
bring forth its abundant crop of life — 

‘ Satt, von Gott gcaiiot, arnd Tage dcr Gurben zu reifep.’ 

^ Thy clouds*^ — when the Son of Man shall come in the clouds of 
lieavcn — ‘drop fatness: they shall drop upon the ^dwellings of 
the wilderness ’-^the ufiknown and lonely resting-places of so 
many of God’s saints — * and the little lulls rthc graves of the 
earth — ‘ shall rejoice on every side.’ 

Or again, t ike the 68d Psalm. The •antiphon is, ‘ Thy right 
hand hath ii-pholdcn me the protecting and providential care 
which, through the lapse of centuries and amidst all the organic 
changes of matter, nevertheless upholds and will bring together 
again the bodies which, ‘ having been sown in corruption, shall 
be raised in incorruption.’ And, in this sen^p, how beautiful^ is 

® ♦v * * 
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.the ‘ Early will I seek Thee,’ taken in connexion with ' Blessed 
’ • and holy is he that hath part in the first resurrection/ ‘ My ^ 
^ flesh also longeth jifter Thee/ while waiting its reunion wtn 
the soul. Once more, * Have I not remembered Thee in my* 
' bed^ and thought upon Thee when I was waking ? ’ (Ccgnpare, 

* When I awake up after Thy likeness, I shall be satisfied 

* with it/) ' Those also that seelc the hurt of my soul, they shall 
' go under the earth/ So, in Zechariah, ^ The Lord rebuke 

* thee, 0 Satan . « . • is pot this a brand plucked out^of the 
^ fire? But the king shall rejoice in God,’ 

Et cum muUis illic scandet 
^ • Unde*Bolus venerat/ ^ 

T|ic 67th,**aa we have said, follows without a Gloria. And 
still the same idea is carried on That Thy way may be known 
‘ upon eartK,’ — the way by wdiich our Lord, having conquered 
dejith, ascended the Father, and by which ITe will come to 
bring His people with Him, — * Thy saving health ’ (‘ for lie is 

* the Saviour of the body ^ ^ anitong all nations/ ^ Again, ^ Thou 
‘shalt jftffyg the folk righteous^ / and, in its full sense, Hhcii 
^ shall the elirtht)ring forth her increase:’ — 

* Tu dopositam tcg’c corpus : 

Non immomor ille requirct 
Sua muiicra lictoi* et auctor, 

Propriique enigoiata vultus. 

Veniant Qiodo tenipora jusia • 

Cum spem Dcus implcat omnem ; 

Reddas patefaela nccessc cst 
Qualcm tibi’trado figuram.* 

Taken in this sense, it would seem as if thc^c two Psalms 
were written for, and could appl^ to nothin}; except, a funeral 
office ; let us now take them with mother antiphon, and ex- 
amine what meaning they may then hear. 

On the Epiphany the antiphon is, ‘When they had opened 
‘ their gifts, tljcy presented unto him, gold, frankincense, and 
‘ myrrh. Alleluia.’ Then tlie ‘ Early will I seek Thee,’ will 
apply to the general expectation of the King that was to be born, 
and whom the star in the East heralded. The ‘ barren and dry 
‘land where no water is,' to the heathendom of those distant 
counfries from whence the wise men came. ‘ Ilavc 1 not re- 
‘ membered Thee on nijt bed, and thought upon Thee when I 
'was waking?’ will well set forth those watches pf the night 
in which the astronomer kings must have beheld the now 
star. ‘ Those that seek the hurt of my soul,’ — to whom should 
they refer, but to Herod and his court? ‘The king shall rejoice 
in God,' will set for^i the new kingdom set up on earth, of which 
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the following Psalm speaks more fully. ‘ God be merciful unto 
us^ and t)less us, and show us the light of His countenance,'* 
.well expresses His manifestation to the wise men* ' That Thy 
^ way may be known upon earth; Thy saving health among all 
‘ natieflhs the end and aim of Ilis Epiphany, * that the earth 
‘ may be full of the knowledge Cjf the Lord, as the waters cover 
‘ the sea.’ So, even ipore -remarkably, the doubly repeated 
jjrayer, ‘Let thq people praise Thee, O God,’ — the^ people, 
hitheil^ the* Lord’s only people: — but now, from this* day for- 
ward, that shall not be enough, — ‘yea, let all the people 
‘ praise Thee in other words*, ‘ A light to lighten the Gentiles, 

* and the pflory of Thy people Israel.* ‘ Then shall'’ tjie earth 
‘ bring forth her increase true increase, the harvbst to wlych 
the fields were white, even in^lic time of our Lord ; ‘ and ’ — the 
Psalm well ends with a prophecy of the day when the kingdoms 
of this Avorld shall become the kingdom of tte Lord and of lUs 
Clirlst — ‘ all the ends of the earth shall fear Him.’ • 

In the Eii^tern Cluirch,. tkt.ugh there arc antiphons, yet 
from always recurring at the f|nd of the Psalms, they have out 
little of the beauty which those the West<h’n Cfiiiirches pre- 
sent. So, for example, at*Lauds, the 3d Psalm is begun with- 
out any kind of antiphon ; but at the end we have, ‘ I laid iftc 
down and slept and rose up again, for* the Lord sustained me:’ 
at the cud of the 38th Psalm, ‘Forsake me notj O Lord my 
‘ God ; be not Thou fur from me ; haste Thee to help me, 

‘ O Lord God of my salvation.’ At the end of the 88th, 

‘ O Lord God, Thou strength of my health ; Tlioii hast covcrecl 
‘ my head in the day of battle after the 103d Psalm, ‘ In nM 
‘ places of IHs dominion, praise^tlie Lord, O my soul,’ 

One more Observation it may be allowed us to make. 

It may be, and no doubt it is, a great loss, that the English 
Church should have theoretically abandoned the ^veekly recita- 
tion of the Psalter ; but, in point of fact, since the gradual 
over-riding of the ferial Office, which wc noticed some time 
since in reviewing the Abbe Guellee’s History, mdVe than half 
the Psalms* are never recited by a Roman Priest, unless he hap- 
pens to be in a Gallicjyi Diocese, at all. The playii sense of the 
maltcr is this : wc arc bound to recite the Psalter monthlj^ ; he is 
bound to recite it weekly ; but, in point of fact, says about the 
third part of it weekly, and omits the other two parts altogether. 
In the Roman Church, they can do Without the Psaiter, and 
the Breviaty sometimes has the Psalter bound out : ' in the 
English Church, miserably as we fail in its recitation, we should 

' ' Je sais dcs lieux oil I’on a fait retrancher par le relieur le psautier do la »emaine 
dca Br^viaires tout ncufs, pour diminucr le poids des volumes,*— ^Lettres Pa- 
risieunes, p. 25. a % 

* j V * 
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^Jbc rather astonislicd to have a Prayer-Book presented to iis 
"without the whole. , 

We thus conclude the few remarks which have been su"gosSc<l^ 
to us by the work which stands at the head of this article, and 
which we can cordially recommend. We do not profess to think 
that it is equal to that wondered hook — the Plain Commentary 
on the Gospels — from the same publisher ; a Commentary 
wdiich, ip its w'ay, is (to our minds) the best '^hich any Cliurch 
])08sesses. But the present work is assuredly superior to tlic 
best of the like Commentaries of former times, — Bishop 
Horne’s : it is well cjxlculatcd to sCssist many English Churchmen 
ill realising the real aim and tenets of the Psalter, ard insetting 
foY|h our LfSrd tlicrein — we end with the same idea with which 
Ave began — 

atet TTposTov re, kcCI virraroy^ ey re /xeeroLcnv* 
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We have alreaily acknowledged witk commendation Mr. T. W. Perry's 
* Lawful Church Ornaments,’ ^Masters ;) a work which wc considered, even 
ii^hc unpuidished st«Uc in which the author w'as desirouvS to subniU it three 
months to our inspection, an important monument of the writer’s pains- 
taking rescarcli and critical powers. It is now our satisfaction to place it on 
our shelves as one of the pieces jmtijicathes of the fiimoiis Kuightshridge 
Churches’ case^aiid to congratulate notonfy Mr. Perry on his bfojt, which 
must always be considered as a constituent in the Anal decisio1»of tlie ca^p, 
but ourselves, and all parties coifbcrn^fd, on that result. Of the siibstanlial 
victory there can be no question. It is a mere sum in ndincrtition. On the 
five main points on which the judgment of the two ecckisiastical courts had 
been giien in favour of Mr. Westcrtoii and his Puritan allies, tha judgment 
has oil three points been reversed. Sir Tjeibcrt .Jcniier Fust’s decision on the. 
stone altar case has been rcallirmed^: a fixed altar-cross, as part of the 
altar structure, has been prohibited | so has lacc on tl^p whijc linen; and 
the Decalogue has been ordered ^o be interibed on the wall. But, on the 
other hand, the lawfulness of— 1. The cross in gencrf^%nd of the cross 
over the clianccl-s<Teen in particular, together with the principle of sym- 
bolism on which it is and has been retained, is aflirmed ; and so idso 2. of the 
cliaucel-scrcen and gates; and 3. of the altar-lights; and 4. of the credence 
tabic; and 5. of the various, coloured^itar-eovcrings. While incidentally 
that interpretation* of the larii^o mam cuts 'of the (Jliurch and 

miiiisLers thereof,’ which ni4k!^vit..to revive the special cucharistic vc.st- 
incuts, has been also alfirmed.'^Xl^^sei arc the facts of the judgment: 
undoubtedly there is sonvith|^ tn*^d<ylore in its obvious ummas^ and in 
its objectionable bjjt extra-judicial statements of doctrine. It was designed 
rather as a compromise than an exhaustive sctllcmcnt of the legal facts of 
the case : otherwise the principle which, in the early part of the judgment, 
so ably vindicated the use of the cross in general, was bound in all logic 
to go on witlioul excluding it from the altar. While, on the other hand, 
the theological principle n hich, in another division of tlie^ subj^jct, rejected 
the doctrine ofj:he Eiicliaristic Sacrifice, ought scarcely to have permitted 
the credence table, which certainly is valued only as an appendage and 
exponent of the Sac^yimeiita] oblation. Of course, we can almost smile at 
the results of this compromise, W'hcn the judges, compelled alike by law, 
common sense, and common propriety, to permit, in ^all its fulness, the 
symbolical sign of the cross as the distinctive emblem of Christianity, 
but desirous to give some crumbs of comfort fo disappointed Purftanism, 
flung over, by»way of compensation, the poor little scrap of lacc. The 
consolation, to be sure, is one of the coldest, as Mr. Westerton has dis- 
covered. The thanks of the Church, as far as wc, at least, can venture to 
represent the general gratitude, are due, and more substantial thanks, in 
the way of assisting the subscription, ought to be i^id, to Mr. Liddell, for 
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his spirit and resolution, under very trying and difficult circumstances ; 
and, above all, we are deeply indebted to those far-seeing dij^d generous 
individuals at whose instance, and at whose cost, the Appeal was resolved* 
upon, and has been prosecuted. • 

•The Epistles of Ovidius Naso,* translated by •John Jump/# (Bell & 
Daldy,) is an experiment, and in every respect a failure. Neither in tbw way 
of morality, nor as a literary success — excepting always the clever and 
abominable epistle of Helen to Paris — are"' these tedious compositions 
worth tlfc trouble of reading, still less of translatingf The person writi-.g 
under the pseudonym ‘ Jump^ has innovated in metre ; and in every other 
particular — syntax, djption, grammar^ and sense — ^lic fails equally. Wc 
give a single specimen of whaA may be characterised as the very worst 
attempt ht tr^mslation in the English language, without a single redeeming 
qualification^ except that of bald litcr^lncs^: — 

• Non tibi 'JtJireipiis adfixa penatibu^ ora/ &c. ix. 89 — 96. 

• Of heads on Thracian hall you say your word : 

, Mares anthropophagous ; 

Of triple Gcryon, rich Jn flock and herd, 

Monster triccphalo%a : t 

• And Cbrberus, the t^iple.^og in one, 

Whose hair immix’d wifh snakes; 

• The seVpent, too, by every loss who won : 

A lopp*d*head double makes/ 

Dr. Kynaston, of S. Paul's School, has translated, with considerable 
taste, and a fine appreciation of his noble subject, PqJ:er Damiani’s cele- 
brated ‘Rhythm on the Glories "of Paradise/ (Fellowes.) He has also pre- 
faced his composition with a neat and scholarly dissertation on Medimval 
Hymns. The Cardinal’s Hymn wAs first brought before ordinary readers 
in Dean Trench’s * Specimens of Sa^ed Latin Poetry ; ’ and it is alluded to 
in Mr. Neale’s • Mediseval Hymns/ who, how^ever, seema to plrefer the Hie 
u/i-iYwr of Bernard of Clugny ; an adaptation of which is familiar to 
some of our readers in Mr. Neale’s own noble translation of it, under the 
name of ‘Jerusalem the Golden,' in some extant collections of Congrega- 
tional Hymns. Mr. Wackberbarth has preceded Dr. Kynaston in translating 
• Damiani’s Mymn ; but the last translator has not preserved the triplet 
arrangement of the original trochaics. By way of compari% 5 n, and to show 
how well Dr. Kynaston acquits himself of his difficult task, — ^but evidently a 
labour of lovsi with this accomplished scholar, — we subjoin a specimen oi 
the original and its rival versions 
• 

‘ Non alternat luna vices, sol, vel cursus siderum ; 

* Agnus est felicis urbis lumen inocciduum, 

Nox et tempua desunt ei, diem fert continuum.* 

Nam et sancti quique velut sol praeclarus rutilant, 

Post triumphum corouad mutuo coujubilant, 

* Et prostrati pugnas hostis jam securi numerant/ 
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^ IVYnASTOX. 

i ^ * Pale-Mck moons no more are waning, stars bespangle not the night, 

• God is now that city’s sunshine, and the Lamb its living light; 

* Eve and morn divide no longer, noons disperse a deepening ray. 

For each saint is now in glory, shining to the perfect day; 

♦Crpwn’d they shout their jubilates, joyous now the fight is done. 
Safely, now the foe is prostrate, tfoasL them how the field was won.’ 

^ . Wackerbartii. 

‘ Th(!^ nor waxing moons nor weaning, sun nor stars in courses bright. 
For the Lamb to that great City shines an everlasting light ; 

There the daylight beams for e^cr, all unknown* are time and night. 

For the saints, in beauty beaming, shine in light and glor;^pjire, 
Crown’d in triumphs’ flushing honours, joy in unison seCiire, 

And in safety tell their battles abd their foes’ discomfiture.’ 

We take the liberty of regretting that, in the first line, Dr, Kynaston has 
omitted what Damiani so well specified on the apodhlyptic characteristics 
of the New Jerusalem : ‘The city had no noM of the sun, neither of the 
moon.’ * 

Mr. 'r. Todd, of WLanchester, printed a pamphle^‘The Denison 
Case, and the XXX IX Articles,’' (N^stegs,) in which lih deal%, in a very con- 
vincing and well-argued way, with the assertion thatsthc Articles arc the 
sole test of doctrine. This publication exhibits (^tensive reading and 
sound principles. 

Mr. Seymour, of Kiowarton, has published in the shape of a pamphlet, 
under the title ‘ Lay Membership in Church Synods,’ (Conyers,) his recent 
speech in Convocation, advocating the Sdmissiou of the laity to Church 
councils. 

41 

Archdeacon Paul has sent from Nbw Zealand a useful little volume on 
the material as well as spiritual i#ospccts of that colony. Us title is, 
‘ Letters from Canterbury, New Zealand,’ (Rivingtons ;) and it contains 
useful and practical hints on sheep-larming, &hd stocking. 

Siebold on ‘ True Parthenogenesis,’ (Van Voorst,) is a dissertation 
somewhat out of our particular line of study; but it contains some very 
curious matter on a remarkable physiological phenomenon, which seems to 

be well authenticated. • 

• 

Another delightful and characteristic monograph, — ‘ Chatterton,’ — from 
Dr. Maitland, ( Kivkigtons,! displays not only that veteran writer’s delicacy 
of critical tact, but disposes of much of the glorious haze w^hich has 
traditionally invested the solitary literary celebrity ^ Bristol. U proves 
not only that Chatterton was a dishonest literary aa^enturer — a libeller 
and plagiarist oi'the first or last order— but ifiat he was in bis fiiidoubted 
composilionsta very poor creature. Dr, Maitland thinks that the Row'ley 
poems may be recovered, and that Chatterton really had access to them. 
We cannot on this particular follow Dr, Maitland ; rather we are disposed to 
pronounce that the value of all Chatterton’s publications has been grossly 
exaggerated. 
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, The well-known papers, which appeared ori^nally. in our o\yi pages, on 
*the ‘Moral and Devotional Theology of the Church of Rome,t (Mozley,) ^ 
Lave been long acknowledged by their author, the Rev. Frederick Meyrkjk. 
They are now collected in a compact volume, to which is prefixed, from the* 
American edition, iw preface by Mr. Cleveland Coxe, of Baltimore. ^ While, 
of course, special reasons prevent us from* enlarging on the value of 
volume, its rcpublication across th«^ Atlantic is a sufficient proof of its 
popularity. • * 

The setond volume of ‘ Sir Robert Peel’s Menfoirs ’ has anpearct?; 
(Murray.) If it docs not aad much to the knowledge possessed by 
ordinary students of our recent politics, it docs a good deal in the way of 
increasing Qur personal respect, for one who, under an unengaging dc- 
ip(yirwaur,*!iad Jhegift of attaching to himself, by personal ties^'tbe very first 
mcfi of his ; and who alone of recent statesmen had a personal follow- 
ing, and lcaves^as^J)ond of union, how'ever now necessarily we«akcned, the 
charm of his own great name. We are tempted to extract a beautiful letter, 
which does not seem to have attracted the t^stc of the usual reviewers : it 
is written tb Lord Ilarviingc, on the occasion of Peel’s last departure front 
Downing-strcct. ^ 

^ ‘ Sir R: Peel to Lord Dardinge, iry^idia. 

• f f 'Drayton Slanor, July 4, 184(5. 

' My dear lUltDlNGE, ? • 

<‘You will see that*wo are out — defeated by a combination of Whigs and*' 
Prot(*.ctionists. * 

‘A much less*emphatic'hint would have sufficed for me. 

* 1 would not have held office bjPSiifferaiice for a week. 

‘ Were I to write a quire of piyper, I could not recount to you what has 
passed with half so much detail and accuracy as «the public papers will 
recount it. There no secrets. We have fallen in tliA face of day, and 
uith our front to our enemies. * 

‘ There is nothing I would not ha^ done to ensure the carrying of the 
measures I had proposed this Session. • i, 

‘ I pique myself on never having proposed anything which I have not 
carried. 

‘ But the moment their success was ensured, and I had the satisfaction of 
seeing two drowsy Masters in Chancery mumble out at the Tabic of 
the House of Commons, that the Lords bad passed the Corn and Customs 
Bills, 1 was satisfied. 

‘ Two hours after this intelligence was brought, we were ejected from 
power ; and by* another coincidence as marvellous, on 'the day on wliich I 
had to announce in the House of Commons the dissolution of the Govern- 
ment, the news arrived that we had settled the Oregon question, and that 
our proposals had been accep];^d by the United States without the alteration 
of a word. 

• 1 have just got your letter of the 5th of May. You had hot then heard 
of our reception in F4ngland Of your closing exploits on the Sutlej. I would 
have sent Johnny [his son] out to you by the first packet if it had not been 
for recent events — and I am not at all sure that I will not do so still; fur t 
dAres,8ay you will havfc^ih remat^, some time. 
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‘ Lady Picl and I are here quite alone — in the loveliest weuthcr — ^feastr 
ing«on solitude and repose, and I have every disposition to forgive my 
Snemies for having conferred upon me the blessing of the loss of power. 

' Most truly and affectionately yours, 

‘Robert Peel.' 

• 

The third and last volume of fliat excellent manual, ^ The Annals of 
England,' (Mozley,) li]is recently appeared. As an index to Englisii history, 
the plat^taf this work is alike novel and com])4etc. We recommend it to all 
students, not as a history, but as a guide and companion to all historical 
study. This volume is enriched b^ a catalogue, rftmsually complete, of 
the sources an j authorities of English history. • 


Among speeches and pamphlqjts foi; and against a revision of the AutlTl)- 
rized Version of the Scriptures, there*has come out a sqj^nff and practical 
publiocLtion, in the form of an actual ‘ Revision of the Qospcl of S. John, by 
Five Clergymen/ for the most part known as scholar**, or as commentators 
oh the New 'J’estament. What individuals only have hitherto attempted 
in varying degrees of failure, the fi.ve tlergymen have done together, and, 
we presume, have elin^^^ted caeb cdher's idiosyncrasies, ^t all events, 
they have produced a revision whiA comes nearer t8 our lidea of what 
might be a practicable revision tbln any we have seen. •The main charac- 
tjasrlsiics of the work are its general adherence to the 9Kuthorizcd Versioil 
There are often scvcra|^^ocse3 in successicti without any alteration ; 
and' the alterations are so thaf^e should not 

have been aware of them, had not the Authorized Version been printed in a 
parallel column. causes of this scem^to Re that the style and diction 
of the Autliorizcd Verawn have been carefully preserved, and the rhythm 
of particular verses retnined ; so that, while the words jlow in the accus- 
tomed si rain, wc arc not struck by the change. Thtf text has not been 
revised critically ; but tlmse readings the Greek text used by the old 
tf!hrt^lators,#which have (so to say) no MS. authority to stand on, have been 
corrected. Of the changes made w e can scarcely speak in detail ; of many 
w'e are not sure that we see the reason ; of others w e should be inclined to 
doubt the correctness : but as the translators have given no notes or 
explanations, except a preface, we cannot decide. The absence of any 
explanation of the reasons of the alterations is a def^t Some places 
there are whera a wish .to be precise, even to the retaining the ambiguity 
of the original, leads to very awkward Englisli ; e. ‘the light which 
lighteneth every man'eomingtinto the world i. 9. And, ‘for God giveth 
not the Spirit by measure ; ' hi. 34 : where we think [to him] must be added 
to make any sense. And, ‘ He was the lamp, lighted tM shining ; ’ v. 35 : 
agreeing with the translation of ‘lamp,’ we aee sorry to lose ‘burning,’ 
especially when wc remember that the prototype, the Baptist, is described 
(and to tbis ouf Lord seems to refer us) as ‘ the light that is come into 
the world.’ The preface is admirably written, expressing wise and moderate 
thoughts in perspicuous and chaste language. The revisers do not express 
any opinion on the subject of an authorize revision. They send out 
this work apparently as affording materialss Ibr o^^fiprs to juilge by. We 
conceive that, with some alterations, the present sp^mte would ^rm a 
NO. XCVL — N.a. L* 
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fair model for the principles of revision. Some portions, particularly ^ 
ch, xiii. and xv., even an English reader would feel to be great «im- 
provements : other parts, as the words of ch. v., would he less acceptjible.* 
We trust that the five clergymen will go on to other books of tj^e New 
Testament. 

Dr. M*Caul has published ‘Reasons for bolding fast to the Authorized 
Version,* (Wertheim;) and we are glad to find that so able a Hebraist is 
devoting nimself to the task of justifying our received version oJL’cthe Old 
Testament from the accusalions brought against it- The Edinburgh 
and Westminster Reyewers, the Paragraph Bible, and Dr. Conquest’s 
20,000 err^irs, are the objects «f Dr. M’Caul’s animadversion. He justi- 
■ fwg 4he tlivisions of our Scriptures into verses and chapt*!^rs, the use of 
so^alled Henraisms and obsolete expressions, and the want of uniformity 
in translating^ af^^hows that of the alterations suggested by dllh'rent 
rc-translators or y^viscrs, most arc needless, many uncertain, many objec- 
tionable, The attchipt made on the New Tesiament in the Revision of 
the Gospel according*to S. John, just noticed^ he docs not appear to have 
seen, That portion which refers to\l)e.pld Testament i^thc most full and 

’• 3’\^ijit«rgical*Purity our RiglkfVil iJner^ance,’ (Hamilton and Adams,) is 
-of a thicS^ volume, by Mr. J. C. Pisher, a layman of good spirit 
and of considerable reading, though of principles entirely opposed to 
our own. Mr. Fisher argiies for the large revision of the Prayer-Book, 
because, unquestionably, its honest interpretation is favourable to ^ the 
Romanizing tendencies of tfie fftfcscnt day:* because the doctrine of the 
Church is to be found in its lifhrgical forms : and because the meaning of 
the Baptismal Service is clear and decisive, and flic ‘ charitable hypothesis* 
is an evasive expedfent, and a discreditable one, and not older than the seven- 
teenth century; and Mr. Fi^er concludes that the result of the revision 
of 1062, instigated by * the -universal prevalence, or ‘ratjier pi?©.dominair J, 
of Romanizing views of Christian doctrine at the ‘ period of the Rcsfoni- 
tion,’ was to ‘leaven the Liturgy deeply* with those views; that Ih^ 
services were ‘ then placed in much closer proximity to the old Sacrainen- 
tarUn theory :* especially did those changes ‘ involve a positive recognition 
of the real qnd essential presence in the lloly Eucharist :* and he adds that 
we have an ‘ ordmal as well as a service for the Visitation of^tlie Sick, most 
extravagantly worded as it ^gards the higher claims of sacerdotal authority :* 
and ‘ an Office for Adult Baptism, compiled for the veuy purpose of expand- 
^ ing, to its utmost limit the ecclesiastical meaning of the term Regenera- 

* tion* In a word,^‘ that the Church of England is, in the matter of Baptism, 

* at the present moment, the most purely sacerdotal of all the Churches that 

‘comptlse the Christian dbmmon wealth,’ We can afford to thank Mr. 
Fisher very sincer^y -for .this able contribution to the Ksubject. He is 
a lawyer, and brings to the subject the method and spirit of the legal 
mind: and we recommend his volume to the especial attention of 
Mr. Goode. . 

^From Mr, Van Vo^t we hgve re|ij^ved a beautiful volume — ‘ Life* — by 
Mr. Gosse, quite ecfkltd in spiril^^and scientific^ exactness to the many 
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[dflightfal ^orks which we owe to this accomplished writer. The defect • 
■k — and, perhaps, it is in these days a recommendation— ^is Mr. Gosse’s habit 
gf serinouizing. 

Two ^cautiful editions of Taylor’s * Holy Living * and * Holy Dying * 
attest My. J. H. Parker’s taste and feeling in the reproduction of our 
standard devotional writers. ^ • 

* Six Lectures on the Prayer-Book/ by Mr. Reichel, (Hodges a^d Smith,) 
aHPreaUjt beneath criticism^^ Mr. Fisher’s^ book would do Mr. Reichel 
good: as would. Mr. T. T. Carter’s very able work ‘On the Priesthood/ 
(Masters,) which we recommend as nt conciliatory in tone, decisive in 
its conclusions^ and full in its arguinent|^ ^^ * ^ 

Dr, Caswall, under the title of * The the Pongas/ ^flivingtonj^ 

I has embodied the adecting narrative* of the life and lab^ra of Mr. H, J. 
Leacock, the first Missionary sent out by the WdS^ndian Chui*ch on^ 
their own West- African Mission. Mr. Leacock’s lifeVas simple enough, 
and his missionary labours nlet an untimely end ; but be was 4if person of 
rare decision and earnestness, — ^hdmh^, yet resolute,’ and with a single 
eye to work. IMie narrative is an instructive one ; and it shows the . 
native African cbaract^f and in a fa^j^^rabl^^light. • • -i V ■ 

Mr. Keble has printed a very momcntoii[& ‘ Argument ’%gainst prode^hi^ 
immediately to repeal the laws tdiich* treat the Auptial tfond as indissoluble. 
(J. H. Parker.) It is concerned mainly with the interpretations of the pas- 
sages in the N ewr T'^tamewt which sepm to countenance divorBe, Happily, by 
the dissolution of Parliament, the immcdj|ite danger is averted: meanwhile, 
we recommend ihis»pamphlct to the serioui^ consideration of all authorities 
in Church and State. The..subject ought to be kept carefully distiuct.tVom 
the merely secular question of dealing with the property', or even earnings, 
of married women. v 

^^^Among pjacticaU publications we single out Bishop Forbes’ ‘ Sermons on 
Amehdment of Life/ (Masters,) as particularly valuable and awakening. 

' t 

Mr. Bright’s ‘ Selection of Ancient Collects*/ (J. H. Parker,) translated 
from the various Sacramciitaries, shows how natural in the Scotch Church is 
the recurrence to primitive sources. ^ 


One, and perjiaps not the least valuable, of the results of the dlscussiona 
proposed by the Bishop of Salisbury to the Dean and Chapter of his 
Diocese, is a thoughtful ess^y on Cathedrals, read by Mr. Percival Ward, 
of Compton Valence, at Dorchester* It is enriched with extracts from 
authorities, which have done much to produce the be4ter feeling bf the 
present day towards these qaered institutions, ^ , 

A series of impressive and awakening * Leui Sermons/ preached in the 
church of S. Mai^^’s, Oxford, by a succession of practical preachers, is now in 
course of publication by^r. J. H. Parker. The Bishops of Oxford, London, 
Salisbury, and Lincoln, are engaged in tlm course; and preachers of 
different schools of thought, $Jb repredentecr by Drs, Trench, Gbulbum, 
Hooke, and Heurtley,..«];Qibine for whic^^mbodies that mdkt 

elementary object of the< Gospel on whl^all earnest ^men ought to delight 
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* to* meet It ia with reluctance that we contrast this work in jhe diocese 
of Oxford with what has recently occurred in the diocese of Bristol. 
Bishop Butler, in enumerating the *obviops occasions of silence/ men-* 
tions the having nothing to say but what had better not be said. JBisbop 
Baring seems to have forgotten the advice of his celebrated predecessor in 
the See of Bristol. It was not long efter his consecration, when, at a public 
meeting at Clifton, he avowed his conteiSipt of all men who were not party- 
men, and^proclaimed his own adherence to the Evangelical interest. 1 |q 
furtW justified his views by an appeal to the New Testament. We^are not 
able, at a moment’s notice, to place our hand upnn the passages of the New 
Testament which can ke alleged in deface of schism. We cannot, however, 
accuse tl^ Bishop of not acting dp to his principles. It has^l>een usual for 
" ITi^y years hold special services at Bristol during Lent, and a sermon is 
preached in one <^tbe city churches ei^ry hay during tkkt season. Some- 
what above thifty o^ts Clergy being engaged to take part in this scheme, it 
tvas thought desirable to apply to the Bishop for his sanction and assistance. 
This, how<^ver, was promptly declined ; the Bishop rct>l 3 ung that the whole 
affair was a party move, and declinjyng to occupy a pulpit a^ter such men, 
— mentioning by name two or three of* the m< ^^ espectu,ble Clergy in the 
diocese ; adding, th|t for simi^r reai^na he to take any part 

•in the Lent services ^t Oxford,*, wjiiclr.wc^ have just specifiid, not feeling 
that he could assoA^te hirhself with Bishops of Oxford and Salisbury. 
"'Aie party, it seems, is lar^* enough to hold such WO have iheti- 
tioned. Under these circun&itances^ Bishop 

Baring’s party ? 

• An apt memorial of the late Bishop of Sydney has befcn fhrnishod by the 
publication of a volume of his’' ^rmons on the Church of England,* &c. (Bell 
and Daldy.) It is'^nriched wif-h a, preface, the composition of which- must 
have been a labour of love ip its writer, Archdeacon Harrison. Bisiiop 
Broughton was selected as the firat master-builder of the^ A us trailer - 
Ohurclr^,?^to^joe .'ufe BMfo gton ; and he eminently fuffilled tliat prctiflse 

curacy had rec^u^^ded liir^i to that 




’pf Sermons^ we nejs volume, ‘ Five Sermons,’ 

preached at Cambridge, by the JDean of Westminster, (J. W. Parker) — a new 
volume, and equal to its ]gjr|4ecessor, by Mr. Gurney, of Marylebone, 
(lUvitijg^ns,)— a volume, by/Mr. Mossman, (Masters,) — a publication re- 
markitble for originality, verging on quaintness, by Mr. Evans, of Enfield, 
^'Jjflgures-onJob,* and a good set of Sermons ‘On the Command- 
menti^^y Mr. Chaffer, of Greenwich, (Rivingtons.) 


£|Ot4TA, 

^PSfpf Uli^T fitm ta* bott^, : n y-Jl oAcer * retS * asval laitructor.^ 







